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PREFACE. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  social  and 
economical  development  of  England  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time.  In  doing  this,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  treat  of  political  economy  from  a  point  of  view  which 
of  late  years,  at  any  rate,  has  very  rarely  been  taken  by 
English  writers.  Political  economy  is  that  branch  of  human 
knowledge  which  deals  with  the  production  and  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth ;  but  the  relations  in  which  such  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  carried  on  vary  greatly  in  different 
ages  and  in  different  countries.  Moreover,  the  manner  in 
which  wealth  is  produced,  the  power,  that  is,  which  man  has 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  social, 
political,  and  religious  forms  of  the  period  at  which  the  ex- 
amination is  made.  Forms  of  social  intercourse,  custom, 
law,  political  institutions,  and  religion  no  doubt  influence 
even  economical  methods  long  after  their  origin  has 
been  forgotten,  and  constitute  the  conservative  side  of 
human  society,  keeping  back  the  changes  made  necessary  by 
the  more  or  less  rapid  modification  of  the  system  of  produc- 
tion below  ;  just  as  in  the  evolution  of  species  the  hereditary 
tendency  struggles  with  the  growing  adaptation  to  altered 
conditions  of  life.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  apply  these 
theories  without  fear  or  prejudice,  and  certainly  without  the 
slightest  bias  in  favour  of  any  existing  political  party,  to 
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the  history  of  our  own  country.  Hitherto  the  history  of 
England,  and  particularly  the  history  of  our  industiy, 
our  commerce,  and  our  conquests,  has  been  written  almost 
exclusively  from  the  middle-class  point  of  view.  Middle- 
class  histories  are  still  the  text-books  at  all  our  schools  and 
universities ;  middle-class  political  economy  likewise  finds 
favour  in  all  directions.  Even  men  who  pride  themselves 
upon  their  sympathy  with  the  democratic  system  of  our 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon  village  communities  have  failed  to  see 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  class  when  treating  of  the 
affikirs  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  At  most  the  landlord 
class  has  been  denounced  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  degrada- 
tion and  impoverishment  of  the  mass  of  the  people  during 
the  period  of  the  greatest  increase  of  national  wealth. 

In  beginning  with  the  fifteenth  century  I  have  of  course 
evaded  the  necessity  of  explaining  in  full  the  feudal  system 
based  upon  serfdom  ;  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work 
makes  no  pretence  to  be  a  detailed  historical  record  even  of 
the  struggles  of  the  people.  Later  periods  are  treated 
more  thoroughly.  My  indebtedness  to  the  famous  German 
historical  school  of  political  economy  headed  by  Karl  Marx, 
vdth  Friedrich  Engels  and  Rodbertus  immediately  following, 
I  have  fully  acknowledged  throughout.  The  chapters  which 
deal  with  "  Labour  and  Surplus  Value  "  and  "  The  Great 
Machine  Industry**  seemed  to  me  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  our  economical  growth,  though  strictly  speaking 
they  are  not  historical  What  a  flood  of  light  Marx's 
researches  in  this  field  have  thrown  upon  the  whole  record 
of  our  development  is  not  yet  understood  in  this  country. 
My  references  to  the  "  Capital  '*  are  to  the  French  edition, 
for  the  reason  that  French  is  unfortunately  much  more 
commonly  known  in  England  than  German.     An  authorised 
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English  translation  will,  I  am  told,  certainly  appear  vdthin 
the  next  few  months,  together  with  a  translation  of  the  un- 
published second  part     The  works  of  Engels,  Bodbertus, 
Held,  Meyer,  &a,  however,  are  only  to  be  read  in  Qerman. 
Since  this  work  was  in  type  an  article  on  ''  Socialism  in 
England  "  has  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,      Forty 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  little  book  of  mine  entitled,  ''  Eng- 
land for  All,"  published  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 
The  criticism,  which  is  very  laboured,  has  been  fully  met, 
by  anticipation,  in  the  following  pages. 

In  leaving  the  book  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  I  do 
so  with  the  hope  that,  whatever  errors  and  shortcomings  I 
may  have  been  guilty  of,  some  readers  will  be  induced  to 
look  more  carefiilly  than  they  otherwise  would  into  the 
system  of  production  and  the  social  arrangements  around 
them.  My  firiends  and  fellow- workers  of  the  Democratic 
Federation,  whose  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  self-sacrifice  have 
given  so  great  an  impetus  to  the  cause,  will  I  trust  find  in 
it  some  help  in  the  noble  work  they  have  undertaken. 

10  Devokshirs  Street, 

Portland  Place,  London,  W., 

November  8, 1883. 
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THE   HISTORICAL  BASIS  OF  SOCIALISM 

IN  ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  GOLD£N  AQE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  looking  back  through  the  history  of  our  country,  there  is 
one  period  when  by  common  consent  men  and  women  who 
worked  with  their  hands  were  better  off  than  at  any  time 
before  or  since.  It  may  be  doubted  indeed  whether  any 
European  community  ever  enjoyed  such  rough  plenty  as  the 
English  yeomen,  craftsmen,  and  labourers  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  days  of  well-being  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  lasted  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  until  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  period  includes  in 
foreign  affairs  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  and  the 
other  exploits  of  Henry  V. ;  but  it  also  saw  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  English  by  Joan  of  Arc,  and  their  expulsion 
from  France.  At  home,  the  dethronement  of  Richard  IL 
led  up  to  the  bloody  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  the  crowning 
victory  of  Bosworth  Field,  which  seated  Henry  VII.  on  the 
throne.  Great  risings  of  the  peasantry  had  obtained  or 
confirmed  for  the  people  the  freedom  from  personal  slavery, 
and  the  security  for  their  own  property,  which  made  the 
English  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  envy  of  Europe. 
Merry  England  it  was  then  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks ;  and 
the  conditions  of  life  which  gave  the  workers  such  comfort 
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and  prosperity  were  not  upset  by  any  of  the  troubles  of  the 
time.  Defeat  abroad  and  pestilence  at  home^  civil  wars, 
and  formidable  insurrections  did  not  seriously  affect  the 
general  welfare.  The  main  body  of  the  workers  fought 
their  own  fights^  and  returned  peaceably  to  their  towns  or 
homesteads,  looking  on  with  the  calmest  indifference  whilst 
the  barons  and  their  retainers  cut  one  another's  throats  for 
the  cause  of  York  or  Lancaster. 

Learning  in  our  modem  sense  the  people  certainly  had 
not ;  but  the  education  of  the  time  was  wide-spread,  the 
universities  have  never  been  so  crowded  since  by  all  classes, 
and  Piers  Ploughman  and  Chaucer,  Wyclif  and  Carton,  laid 
the  ground-work  of  that  homely  English  speech  which, 
properly  used,  is  to-day  the  strongest  and  the  clearest  of 
modem  tongues.  The  homes  of  the  people  were  filthy,* 
and  much  that  we  now  hold  to  be  necessary  for  health  was 
thought  quite  useless ;  nevertheless  the  finest  buildings  in 
these  islands  are  of  this  date,  whilst  the  stone-carving  and 
woodwork,  the  stained  glass  and  tapestry  which  remain, 
testify  to  taste  and  training  of  a  very  high  order.  As  to 
the  labourers,  they  ate,  drank,  and  worked  well,  and 
foreigners  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  rich  clothing,  sturdy 
frames,  and  independent  mien  of  our  English  common  men. 
The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  below  the  troubles  and  disturb- 
ances on  the  siuface  the  great  main  stream  of  himian  life 
and  happiness  flowed  on  unchecked,  owing  to  the  steady 
operation  of  economical  and  social  causes  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  this  epoch.  The  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy 
were  the  leaders  of  a  free,  and,  in  the  main,  prosperous 
community ;  and,  although  cases  of  tyranny  were  not  rare, 
and   the   upper   classes  then   as  ever   lost  no  chance  of 

*  Not  worse,  however,  than  the  cottages  of  our  agricultural  labourers 
to-day  in  any  respect    See  Chapter  X 
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increasing  their  wealth  and  power  at  the  expense  of  those 
below,  the  craftsmen  and  labourers  were  nowise  behindhand 
in  championing  the  liberties  they  had  so  hardly  won. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1381-1400), 
serfdom  and  villenage  were  practically  done  away  in  Eng- 
land. The  great  risings  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Flannoc  (1381), 
though  put  down  at  the  moment  by  treachery  and  false 
promises,  really  secured  freedom  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Such  an  insurrection  as  the  Feasants'  War  did  not  arise 
from  the  trifling  cause  commonly  put  forward.*  The  priest 
John  Ball  had  genuine  grievances  to  point  to  and  definite 
reforms  to  propose  when  he  addressed  his  stirring  speeches 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  his  stalwart  countrymen.  Thus 
was  he  in  the  habit  of  addressing  Tyler's  followers  in 
support  of  great  social  and  political  principles : — "  My  0 
friendsy  things  cannot  be  well  for  us  in  this  England  of 
ours,  nor  ever  will,  until  all  things  shall  be  in  common ; 
when  there  shall  be  neither  lord  nor  vassal,  and  all  grades 
shall  be  levelled ;  when  the  nobles  shall  be  no  more  masters 
than  we.  How  ill  have  they  treated  us  !  and  why  do  they 
thus  keep  us  in  bondage  ?  Are  not  Adam  and  Eve  their 
ancestors  as  well  as  ours  ?  What  can  they  show,  and  what 
reason  can  they  give,  why  they  should  be  more  masters 
than  we?  except,  maybe,  because  they  make  us  labour  and 
work  for  them  to  spend.  They  are  clothed  in  velvets  and 
rich  stuffs,  trimmed  with  ermine  and  other  furs,  whilst  we 
are  forced  to  wear  coarse  cloth.  They  have  wines,  spices, 
and  nice  bread,  whilst  we  have  only  rye  and  straw  refuse ;  if 
we  drink  it  must  be  water.  They  have  grand  houses  and 
homesteads,  but  we  must  face  wind  and  rain  as  we  labour 

*  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  remarks  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Peasants'  War.  Though  the  rising  itself  was  defeated, 
the  people  practically  won. 
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in  the  open ;  yet  our  labour  it  is  which  keeps  up  their 
luxury.  We  are  called  slaves ;  and  if  we  fail  at  our  tasks 
we  are  flogged  ;  and  we  have  no  king  to  complain  to,  nor 
anyone  who  will  hear  us  and  do  justice.  Let  us  go  to  the 
king,  who  is  young,  and  remonstrate  with  him  on  oiir 
slavery,  telling  him  we  must  have  it  otherwise,  or  we  our- 
selves shall  find  the  remedy.  If  we  wait  on  him  in  a  body, 
all  those  who  come  under  the  title  of  slaves,  or  are  held  in 
bondage^  will  follow  us  in  hope  of  being  free.  When  the 
king  ^ees  us  we  shall  get  a  favourable  answer,  or  we  must 
seek  ourselves  to  amend  our  lot."* 

Attempts  were  in  fact  being  made,  not  only  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  day  labourers  by  enforcing  anew  the  statute  of  King 
Edward  III.  in  relation  to  payments  to  hinds  and  craftsmen, 
and  to  maintain  the  serfs  who  still  existed  in  their  degraded 
position,  but  to  bring  back  the  old  forced  labour,  which  had 
been  gradually  commuted  for  money  payments.  Throughout 
the  country  districts  of  England  there  were  now  established 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  yeomen  and  lifeholders,  who 
had  freed  themselves  from  the  more  galling  trammels  of 
feudalism,  and  any  such  attacks  upon  their  hard-won 
rights  or  the  rights  of  the  free  labourers,  met  with  a  stout 
resistance. 

The  tenants  on  the  feudal  estates,  whether  small  or  large, 

*  It  is  well  to  show  that  the  idea  of  socialism  is  no  foreign  importa- 
tion into  England.  Tyler,  Cade,  Ball,  Kett,  More,  Bellers,  Spence,  Owen, 
read  to  me  like  sound  English  names:  not  a  foreigner  in  the  whole 
batch.  They  all  held  opinions  which  our  capitalist-landlord  House  of 
Commons  would  denounce  as  direct  plagiarisms  from  *' continental 
revolutionists."  We  islanders  have  been  revolutionists  however,  and 
will  l^e  again,  ignorant  as  our  capitalists  are  of  the  history  of  the  people. 
Edmund  Burke,  with  his  fine  sophistical  Whiggery,  of  course  sneered 
at  coarse,  vigorous  John  BalL  But  then,  so  far  as  we  know,  Ball  did 
not  sell  himself  to  the  nobleB  as  Burke  did. 
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had  also  as  good  a  right  and  title  to  their  lands,  subject  to 
the  dues  which  they  paid  to  the  lords  or  the  church,  as  the 

nobles,  the  clergy,  or  the  king  had  to  theirs.     Competition 

for  farms  in  our  modem  sense  was  unknown.     The  relations 

between  the  various  parties  interested  were  in  the  main 

personal,  and  these  continued  even  when  the  main  fabric  of 

feudalism  was  falling  into  decay.     Such  a  body  of  tillers  of 

the  soil  produced  their  crops  as  a  whole  for  the  use  of  their 

own  people.      Farming  with  a  view  to  profit  alone  was  only 

just  beginning.     Though  England  at  this  time  exported  its 

superfluity  of  grain,  wool,  and  hides  after  the  people  had 

been   well  fed,  well    clothed,  and   well  shod,  only  a  few 

large  landed   proprietors   carried  on   this  business  with  a 

direct  view  to  commercial  gain.     The  mass  of  the  small 

farmers  worked  on  their  land  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 

the  early  settlers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America^ 

or,    as    some   farmers   do    to-day   in  the  Western   States, 

though   with    even    less    idea    of   exchanging   the  greater 

part  of  their  crops.     Their  methods  of  tillage  were  rude, 

but  they   continued   to  get  out  of   the  soil  an    excellent 

subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families,   as  well  as 

for  the  hinds  who  ordinarily  fed  at   the  yeoman  farmer  s 

own  table. 

Holding  the  land,  having  the  implements  and  the  produce 
alike  at  their  disposal,  subject  only  to  certain  payments 
whose  amount  was  well  established,  such  people  were  free 
in  every  sense,  economical  and  personal.  No  man  could  call 
upon  them  to  work,  none  to  fight  save  of  their  own  free- 
will and  consent ;  they  had  at  hand  the  means  for  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  themselves  and  their  families  without 
being  beholden  to  any.  All  records  of  the  time  go  to 
show   what  a  fine,  yigorous  folk  were  these  independeti^. 
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timall  t'armers  of  tbe  fifteenth  century.  The  longer  these 
favourable  cdnditions  continued,  the  sturdier  and  more 
independent  became  these  people  who  were  the  backbone 
,  of  the  country.  We  can  see  how  quickly  even  in  our  own 
time  good  food  and  healthy  aurrouadiuga  improve  the 
character  of  a  population,  how  misery  and  squalor  iade 
away  under  sound  economical  conditions  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.*  This  happy  state  of  things  for  the  English  farmers 
lasted  about  four  generations,  and  we  need  feel  no  surprise 
at  the  admirable  result  for  England  as  a  whole. 

The  country  labourers  in  regard  to  diet,  clothing,  and 
house-room  were  little  worse  off  than  the  yeomeu  and 
farmers  themselves.  Indeed,  the  line  between  the  two 
was  not  easy  to  draw.  A  small  farmer  would  work,  at 
the  high  wages  then  current,  for  his  richer  neighbour, 
for  the  lord,  the  priory,  or  the  state,  side  by  side  with 
the  hind  who  at  other  times  might  be  in  his  own  em- 
ploy. For  the  labourer  himself  owned  land,  and  worked 
upon  it  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  From 
the  produce  of  several  acres  he  could  obtain  sufficient  to 
render  him  a  very  independent  bargainer  for  the  use  of  his 
vital  force  on  other  men's  business.  Each  labourer's  cottage 
had  land  attached  to  it,  and  he  lived,  it  may  be  said,  almost 
rent  free.  After  the  abolition  of  vUleuage,  the  small  money  . 
payment  that  might  be  due  was  a  trifling  percentage  com- 
pared with  what  his  labour  could  procure  for  him  in  wages, 
food,  and  clothing  from  work  on  his  own  land  or  work  for 

*  The  children  of  our  worn-out  workpeople  transplanted  to  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  become  magnificent  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
far  exceeding  their  p&rente  in  weight  and  stature.  This  I  have  often 
observed  mjself.  The  children  on  board  the  training-ahipa  when  welJ 
fed  and  well  clad  grow  also  into  fine  lads  enough,  though  token  from 
verj  bad  coocfib'oiis  of  life  in  our  cities. 
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others.  He  was  a  wage-earner  for  the  most  part  when  it 
suited  it  him  to  be  so  :  by  no  means  a  wage-earner  at  the 
disposal  of  the  employing  class  in  return  for  the  bare  means 
<^  subsistence  his  life  through. 

For  in  addition  to  the  land  which  he  held  with  his 
cottage,  there  lay  around  every  hamlet  and  village,  there 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  every  country  town, 
large  stretches  of  common  land  on  which  the  labourers 
might  depasture  their  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  or  geese.  There 
were  few,  indeed,  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  this 
right  of  common  property.  Rates  of  wages  by  themselves 
show  this.  In  all  periods,  in  all  countries,  and  under  all 
systems  of  society  there  is  but  one  test  of  the  well-being  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people, — ^that  is,  what  can  a  man  get 
in  food,  clothing,  and  housing  in  return  for  a  day's  or  a 
week's  work  ?  It  matters  not  whether  he  gets  this  return 
directly  or  indirectly,  provided  he  is  master  of  his  own  body 
and  is  assured  of  steady  employment.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  then,  the  English  country  labourer  with  his  cow, 
his  sheep,  or  his  geese  on  the  common,  and  his  four-acre 
patch  at  least  roimd  his  cabin,  received  no  less  than  4d.  a 
day  without  food.  If  fed  at  the  farmer's  own  table,  he  got 
from  2d.  to  2^.  But  this  same  4d.  a  day  for  plain  un- 
skilled labour  could  buy  something  worth  having  in  those 
times.''^     Less  than  eighteen  days'  work  would  purchase  the 

*  The  prices  of  diverse  sorts  of  provisions  and  fresh  Achates  spent  in 
the  priory  of  Southwick  from  A?  2  R  Henry  V.  to  the  end  of  2  Henry 
YL  taken  forth  of  an  old  parchment  book  written  at  the  time  : — 


Wheat)  at  4b.  and  5s.  4d.  the  qr., 

betwixt  both. 
Malt,  from  3s.  4d.'to  5s. 
Barley,  from  38.  2d.  to  4s.  lOd.        I  Muttons,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 
Oats,  from  1&  lOd.  to  2s.  4d.  I  Goats,  2s.  6d  to  4s. 


Salt,  qr.  4s. 

Oxen  and  bulls,  12s.  to  16s. 

Calves,  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  8d. 
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agricultural  labourer  a  quarter  of  the  best  wheat.     This, 
taking  the  market  price^  including  transport ;  and  of  course 
the  labourer  himself  could  get  his  portion  of  the  harvest  at 
a  much  lower  rate  on  the  spot.     A  good  cow  he  could  earn 
by  less  than  six  weeks'  work ;  a  sow  would  cost  him  little 
more  than  ten  days'  work ;  a  fat  sheep  would  be  worth 
about  three  days'  work ;  and  a  fat  goose  rather  more  than 
one  day's  work.     All  these  are  market  prices,  whilst  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  labourer  in  the  country  districts  could 
obtain  them  at  a  much  lower  price  on  the  average.     Strong 
beer  he  could  always  have  as  much  of  as  he  wanted  with- 
out greatly  limiting  his  other  expenditure  or  at  all  lowering 
his  standard  of  life.     The  labourer's  clothing  was  at  higher 
prices  in  proportion ;  but  that  the  people  were  well  clad  will 
shortly  appear  from  even  stronger  evidence  than  that  of 
prices.     So  well  did  the  people  fare,  that  Piers  Ploughman, 
who  certainly  has  no  sympathy   with   the   nobles  or   the 
church,  admits  that  even  beggars  after  harvest  would  not 
eat  other  than  wheaten  bread.*     Even  the  comparatively 
few  labourers  who  did  not  hold  any  land  were  in  very  good 
case.     That  their  houses  were   rough  and  their  domestic 
utensils  rude  in  the  extreme  are  drawbacks  which  they 


Hogs  for   pork  or  bacon,  from 

2b.  3d. 
Lambs,  from  4d.  to  8d. 
Capons,  at  3d. 
Hens,  at  2d. 
Chickens,  ^d.  to  Id. 
Eggs,  25  a  penny. 
Cheese,  lb.  ^. 


Honey,  quart  3d. 

Cider,  tun  lOs.  to  14s. 

Mallard,  IJd.  to  2d. 

Pigs  (i,e.y  sucking),  2^.  to  5d. 

Geese,  2^.  to  6d. 

Pigeons,  3  a  penny. 

Conies,  2d. 


Fresh  congers,  4(1.  to  Is.  8d. 
— Thorold  Eogers,  "  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England,"  vol.  iv.  p.  111. 

'*  Would  no  beggar  eat  bread  that  in  it  beans  were, 
But  of  cockit  and  clemantyne  or  else  clene  whete." 

— "  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman." 
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shared  with  the  highest  in  the  land.  The  most  extravagant 
kings  and  nobles  were  not  well  provided  for  iif  these  respects, 
and  the  dirt  of  the  farm-house  or  cabin  was  not  much,  if  at 
all,  worse  than  that  of  the  castle  or  palace. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  oft-quoted  passage  in  the 
work  of  the  Chief-Justice  Sir  John  Fortescue,  is  even  on 
this  showing  no  exaggeration  of  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  compares  their 
condition  with  that  of  the  French  peasantry,  "  whose  smock- 
fixx^ks  are  make  of  hemp  much  like  to  sackcloth,  woollen 
cloth  they  wear  none,  except  it  be  very  coarse,  and  that 
only  in  their  coats  under  their  said  upper  garments;  neither 
use  they  any  hose  but  £rom  the  knee  upward.  The 
women  go  barefoot  saving  on  holydays.  Neither  men  nor 
women  eat  any  flesh,  but  only  lard  of  bacon,  with  a  small 
portion  of  which  they  fatten  their  potage  and  broths.  As 
for  roasted  or  sodden  meat  of  flesh  they  taste  none  except 
it  be  of  the  inwards  sometimes,  and  heads  of  beasts  that  be 
killed  for  gentlemen  and  merchants."  How  great  is  the 
contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  free  Englishman.  "  The 
King  of  England  cannot  alter  the  laws  or  make  new  ones 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  Every  inhabitant  is  at  his  liberty  fully  to 
use  and  enjoy  whatever  his  farm  produceth,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  the  increase  of  his  flock  and  the  like ;  all  the 
improvements  he  makes,  whether  by  his  own  proper  in- 
dustry or  of  those  he  retains  in  his  service,  are  his  own  to 
use  and  enjoy  without  the  let,  interruption,  or  denial  of  any. 
If  he  be  in  any  wise  injured  or  oppressed  he  shall  have 
amends  and  satisfactions  against  the  party  offending.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  in  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.   They  drink  no  water  un- 
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less  at  certain  times  and  by  way  of  doing  penance.  They  are 
fed  in  great  abittidance  with  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish,  of  which 
they  have  plenty  everywhere ;  they  are  clothed  throughout 
in  good  woollens ;  their  bedding  and  other  furniture  m 
their  houses  are  of  wool,  and  that  in  great  store.  They  are 
also  provided  with  all  other  sort  of  household  goods  and 
necessary  implements  for  husbandry.  Every  one  according 
to  his  rank  hath  all  things  which  conduce  to  make  life  easy 
and  happy."  In  short,  the  wealth  of  the  peasantry  who 
made  up  the  mass  of  the  people  was  extraordinary.  They 
were  their  own  masters,  and  could  speak  their  mind  freely 
to  all.  Their  sturdy  freedom  was  based  upon  property  and 
good  living. 

Nor  were  the  craftsmen  at  all  behind  the  peasantry. 
The  weavers,  the  masons,  the  carpenters,  the  thatchers,  the 
smiths,  the  cobblers,  the  tailors,  the  saddlers  were  an  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous  folk,  who  earned  on  an  average  about 
half  as  much  again  as  the  unskilled  labourer,  or  about  6d. 
to  7d.,  as  against  4d.  a  day.  They  worked  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  exception  of  the  masons,  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  their  own  neighbourhood,  forming  a  portion  of  the  social 
body  as  essential  as  the  peasants  themselves,  nor  constitut- 
ing a  special  wage-earning  class  separated  from  their  means 
of  production.  In  the  towns  at  this  time  the  craft-guilds  had 
gained  strength,  but  still  the  step  up  from  the  journeyman 
to  the  master-crafbsman  was  easy,  and  in  most  trades  no  man 
could  be  a  master  who  had  not  himself  passed  through  all 
the  stages  of  the  craft,  from  the  unpaid  apprentice  to  the 
highly  skilled  craftsman.  The  purchasing  power  of  his  wages, 
even  making  some  slight  allowance  for  house  rent,  may  be 
judged  from  the  scale  of  prices  given  above.  Strikes,  how- 
ever, of  the  journeymen  against  the  masters,  were  not  un- 
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common  in  all  trades,  and  special  acts  were  passed  against 
combinations  of  workmen  in  the  building-trades  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VI. 

The  organisation  of  the  craft-guilds,  when  they  really 
served  the  purpose  of  a  combination  of  the  workers  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  freedom  and  privileges,  was  thoroughly 
democratic.  "The  very  soul  of  the  craft-guild  was  its 
meetings  which  brought  all  the  guild-brothers  together 
every  week  or  quarter."*  It  is  true  that  these  guilds  were 
barely  coustructed  before  they  ceased  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  workers,  and  the  competition  of  villein  labourers 
from  the  country  had  been  felt  even  earlier.  Still  these 
combinations  did  secure  for  the  working,  trading,  and  even 
mercantile  class  in  the  towns  advantages  which  they  could 
not  have  got  in  any  other  way.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear 
that  the  skilled  workmen  of  such  towns  as  London,  Nor- 
wich, or  Bristol,  and  the  masons,  carvers,  and  carpenters 
who  worked  at  the  great  ecclesiastical  edifices  and  public 
buildings,  were  exceedingly  well  paid  for  their  labour,  had 
more  certainty  of  work,  and  in  the  main,  better  conditions 
of  life  than  the  skilled  artisans  of  to-day,  who  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  machinery, 
or  thrown  out  of  employment  suddenly  by  "  bad  times." 

Sumptuary  laws  prove,  if  possible,  even  more  clearly  how 
well-to-do  the  people  were.  Their  luxurious  living  quite 
scandalised  the  upper  classes,  who  thought  they  ought  to 
restrain  such  woeful  waste  by  special  enactment.  Accord- 
ingly a  statute  was  framed  in  1463,  by  which  agricultural 
labourers  were  not  allowed  to  use  materials  for  clothing 
which  cost  more  than  two  shillings  a  yard,  nor  were  they  to 
have  a  pair  of  stockings  which  cost  more  than  fourteen- 
*  Brentano  on  English  Guilds  (Toulmin  Smith). 
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pence  a  pair  ;  silver  girdles  were  also  prohibited.  A  wife 
was  ordered  not  to  give  more  than  a  shilling  for  a  head- 
dress. These  ordinances  were  wholly  void  of  effect,  and 
twenty  years  later  the  labourers  were  allowed .  to  have 
stockings  which  cost  eighteenpence  a  pair,  and  a  wife  might 
by  law  spend  no  less  a  sum  than  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence  on  her  head-dress.  Truly,  considering  the  fall  which 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  these  statutes 
amount  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  if  to-day  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  to  prohibit  common  ploughmen  from 
appearing  in  a  garb  of  rich  Genoa  velvet,  with  silk  stock- 
ings and  gold  buttons  and  studs,  whilst  their  wives  should 
on  no  account  have  caps  of  the  most  costly  Brussels  lace. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  condition  of  the  people, 
peasantry  and  yeomen,  labourers  and  craftsmen,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Above  them  stood  the  barons  with  their 
retainers,  the  church  with  its  great  possessions,  and  the 
king;  the  mercantile  class  was  still  in  its  infancy,  though 
gaining  strength  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
king's  power  was  much  restricted ;  but  the  vast  extent  of 
crown  lands,  and  his  position  as  the  head  of  the  whole 
feudal  system,  gave  an  able  monarch  great  opportunities, 
whilst  it  rendered  a  feeble  one,  no  matter  how  well-mean- 
ing, a  mere  plaything  for  favourites  and  intriguers.  Henry  V. 
and  Ed  ward.  IV.  could  do  almost  what  they  pleased  with 
the  barons  and  the  people ;  Henry  VI.  was  at  the  mercy  of 
both.  Jack  Cade's  great  insurrection  arose  from  the 
shameful  misgovemment  which  went  on.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  rising  was  written  by  his 
opponents.  But  it  is  clear,  even  from  their  admissions, 
that  Cade's  followers  were  no  rowdy  ruffians  with  empty 
bellies,   but  precisely  the  sort  of  men  who   have    made 
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serious  revolutions  in  all  ages ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 

the   districts  which  he  controlled,  after  his  first  victories, 

were   well-governed   and    contented.       The   story   that   he 

pretended  to  be  Mortimer  is  manifestly  an  invention,  and 

had  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  king's  person, 

it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  political  history  would 

have   taken  a  different  course.      The  temporary  success 

of  the  insurrection,  the  admirable  government  of  London, 

as  admitted  by  his  enemies,  and  the  peaceable  dispersion 

of  Cade's  army,  on  the  promise  of  reform  by  the  Parliament 

and  the  king,  proves  that  it  had  the  sjrmpathy  of  the  people. 

Cade,  as  his  proclamation  and  demands  show,  was  much  in 

advance  of  his  time ;  there  is  certainly  nothing  whatever 

to  prove  that  he  was  the  mere  empty-headed  demagogue 

represented  by  the  paid  scribes  of  the  nobility,  but  rather 

that   he   was   the   vigorous   leader   of  free,   vigorous  men. 

The  barons,  indeed,  were  far  greater  disturbers  of  the  public 

peace   at   this   time   than  the  people,  and  the  economical 

effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  very  serious  in  the 

following  century,  though  little  noted  at  the  time. 

A  great  noble  of  this  period,  or  even  a  baron  of  lower 
degree,  held  an  enviable  position  in  many  respects.  Secure 
of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  retainers  and 
dependents  who  looked  to  him  for  leadership,  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war,  with  sufficient  income  as  a  rule  to  main- 
tain his  household  in  comfort,  and  to  go  in  full  equipment 
to  the  wars,  taking  part  in  the  festivals  of  the  people,  and 
enjoying  the  sports  and  jousts  of  his  own  class,  the  baron 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  often  rough  and  uncultured, 
put  forward  the  best  side  of  feudalism.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  swept  away  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  nobility. 
During   their  continuance   the   number    of   retainers  was 
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eDormously  increased.  Tlie  people  at  large  taking  no 
interest  in  the  war,  the  barons  on  both  sides  were  driven 
to  increase  their  own  personal  following  beyoDd  all  reason, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  which  fell  wholly  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  ran  them  deeply  into  debt.  Warwick, 
the  king-maker,  with  his  splendid  array  of  retainers,  was 
but  the  most  formidable  of  a  number  of  feudal  magnates 
who  wept  forth  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  proved  ruinous 
for  the  time  to  the  nobles  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  long 
run  still  more  ruinous  to  the  people  as  well. 

The  relations  of  the  Church,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
clergy  to  the  people  were  also  moat  important  from  every 
point  of  view.  There  is  nothing  more  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  than  the  manner  in  which  this 
essential  portion  of  English  society  in  the  middle-ages  has 
been  handled  by  our  ordinary  economists,  chroniclers,  and 
religionists.  Even  sober,  and  in  the  main  tolerably  con- 
scientious writers  seem  to  lose  their  heads  or  become  a£raid 
,  to  tell  the  truth  on  this  matter.  Just  as  the  modern 
capitalist  can  see  nothing  but  anarchy  and  oppression  in 
the  connection  between  the  people  and  the  feudal  noble,  so 
the  authors  who  represent  the  middle-class  economy  of  our 
time,  the  Protestant  divines  whose  creed  is  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost  here  and  hereafter,  fail  to  discover  anything 
but  luxury,  debauchery,  and  hypocrisy  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

It  is  high  time  that,  without  any  prejudice  iu  favour  of 
that  Church,  the  nonsense  which  has  been  foisted  on  to  the 
public  by  men  interested  in  suppressing  the  facts,  should  be 
exposed.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Church  of  our  ancestors 
was  the  organised  fraud  which  it  suits  fanatics  to  represent 
it;  it  is  not  true  that  the  monasteries,  priories,  and  nunneries 
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were  mere  receptacles  for  all  uncleanness  and  lewdness  ;  it 
18  not  true  that  the  great  revenues  of  the  celibate  clergy  and 
the  celibate  recluses  were  squandered  as  a  rule  in  riotous 
living.  As  a  mere  question  of  religion,  Catholicism  was  as  good 
as  any  creed  which  has  ever  found  acceptance  amongst  men. 
Abuses  doubtless  there  were,  and  most  of  them  were  bitterly 
attacked  by  members  of  the  Church  themselves ;  tyranny 
and  persecution  there  were  too  in  many  forms ;  but  the 
Church,  as  all  know,  was  the  one  body  in  which  equality  of 
conditions  was  the  rule  from  the  start.  There,  at  least, 
the  man  of  ability,  who  outside  her  pale  was  forced  to  bow 
down  before  some  Norman  baron  whose  ruffianly  ancestor 
had  formed  part  of  William's  gang  of  marauders,  could  rise 
to  a  position  in  which  this  rough,  unlettered  swashbuckler 
grovelled  before  him.  Sixtus  V.  was  picked  up  out  of  the 
gutter ;  our  Englishman,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  Adrian  IV., 
was  a  poor  labourer's  son ;  and  these  are  but  two  instances, 
out  of  thousands,  of  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  humble 
birth. 

However  dangerous,  also,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Church  may  appear  to  us,  it  was  used  for  the  most  part, 
notwithstanding  all  the  hideous  corruptions  of  the  papal 
court  in  the  days  of  the  Borgias  and  others,  for  the  people 
and  against  the  dominant  class ;  and  its  influence,  as  his- 
tory shows,  was  almost  unbounded.  Kings  and  barons  alike 
bowed  and  trembled  before  it.  The  great  art  of  the  time, 
too,  was,  like  all  other  great  art,  for  public  uses,  and  devoted 
to  religion.  But  all  this  was  trifling  compared  with  the 
work  done  in  the  way  of  general  education.  The  con- 
ventual establishments  and  the  parish  priests  did  far  more 
than  is  commonly  supposed  in  the  direction  of  elementary 
teaching.       But  the    higher  education,    the    universities  ? 
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Where  would  Oxford  be  to-day  but  for  the  splendid  munifi- 
cence of  bishops,  monks,  and  nuns?  Fourteen  of  her 
finest  collies  were  founded  by  these  celibate  ecclesiastics 
and  recluses  for  the  benefit,  above  all,  of  the  children  of  the 
people.*  Our  noble  Church  of  England  has  turned  these 
magnificent  establishments  into  mere  preserves  for  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  So  I  might  go  on  in  refutation  of  the 
foolish  idea  that  the  greatest  institution  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  most  complete  and  wide-spread  religious  organisation 
ever  known  on  the  planet,  was  a  mere  collection  of  idol- 
worshippers  and  incense-burners,  and  its  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments nothing  hut  dens  of  iniquity.  My  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  champion  the  Catholic  Church  against  the 
attacks  of  ignorant  historians,  but  to  show  briefly  the  useful 
functions  it  fulfilled  in  the  social  economy  of  the  time. 

At  this  period  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Church  held 
fully  one-third  of  the  whole  landed  property  and  wealth  of 
the  country  apart  from  the  tithes  which  were  paid  to  the 
parish  priests.  The  disposal  of  these  tithes  when  the  priest 
himself  actually  received  them — and  no  doubt  in  some 
cases  they  were  misapplied  by  order  of  his  ecclesiaalical 
superiors — was  one-third  for  the  maintenance  and  ornament 
of  the  church,  one-third  for  the  poor,  and  one-third  for  his 
own  personal  support.  A  parish  priest  would  thus  in  gene- 
ral spend  far  more  than  one-half  his  legal  income  upon 
purposes  quite  apart  from  himself.  But  the  books  of  the 
conventual  establishments  also  show  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  income  derived  from  their  lands  was  spent  by  the  monks 
in  entertaining  strangers,  in  relieving  beggars,  in  attending 
the  sick,  and  in  other  good  works.  Granting  that  large 
sums  were  wasted  on  the  useless  ceremonies  of  masses  and 
*  See  Gobbett,  "A  Qistorj  of  the  Protestant  Beform&tioii." 
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candles,  that  some  of  the  monasteries  had  a  well-managed 
refectory,  and  an  admirable  cellar  of  wine  and  beer,  it  is 
certain,  nevertheless,  that  the  abbots  and  priors  were  the 
best  landlords  in  England,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Church 
held  its  lands  and  its  power,  permanent  pauperism  was 
unknown.* 

Useless  as  monks  and  nuns  seem  to  our  money-making 
age,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  on 
the  whole  popular  in  England ;  even  the  jesting  at  their 
expense  being  far  less  bitter  in  the  English  than  in  the  con- 
temporary foreign  ballad  literature.  In  those  times  to 
retire  from  the  world  in  order  to  live  in  seclusion  or  devote 
life  to  good  and  charitable  works  was  not  reckoned  a  certain 

*  Notwithstanding  the  complaints  that  have  so  often  (and  sometimes 
it  may  be  not  without  justice)  been  made  against  the  vices  of  the  regu- 
lar clergy,  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  improvements  in  agriculture 
in  England  are  ascribable  to  their  exertions.  Their  missions  to  foreign 
parts  enabled  them  to  introduce  new  articles  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
immense  revenues  belonging  to  religious  houses  afforded  them  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  operations  of  husbandry  with  more  skill  and  success 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  nobility,  who  were  frequently  called 
away  to  the  court  or  the  camp;  and  when  they  visited  their  castles, 
were- generally  occupied  in  some  subject  of  domestic  warfare.  The 
clergy,  we  are  informed  by  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Lateran  held  in 
1179,  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Becket,  when  he  visited  a  monastery  in  harvest  did  not  disdain 
to  labour  in  the  fields.  The  trades  necessary  in  agriculture  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  practised  by  the  monks.  All  the  clergy  in  the  Saxon 
periods  of  our  history  were  taught  some  mechanic  art,  and  were  obliged 
by  the  canons  to  exercise  it  at  their  leisure  hours.  St  Dunstan  is 
reported  to  have  been  an  excellent  blacksmith ;  and  Bede  remarks  that 
the  Abbot  of  Weremouth  assisted  his  monks  in  their  agricultural 
labours  by  guiding  the  plough,  by  winnowing  corn,  and  by  making 
various  implements  of  husbandry  :  indeed,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
abbatial  government  was  much  more  favourable  to  national  pn)s- 
perity  than  baronial  authority.  The  ecclesiastics  were  mild  and  indul- 
gent landlords. — Eden,  "The  State  of  the  Poor;  or,  History  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  in  England,''  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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sign  of  more  or  less  complete  insanity.     The  idlers  besides, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  breed  idlers,  and  their  property  went  to 
the  general  church  domain.     The  monkish  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  the  "  drones  "  who 
slept  away  their  lives  in  comfort  and  ease  at  the  cost  of 
other  men's  labour  were  no  more  ignorant  and  superstitious 
than  a  Church  of  England  parson  or  a  Wesleyan  preacher, 
and  were  less  dependent  on  the  labour  of  their  fellows^ 
than  Baptist  orators  or  radical  capitalists  of  to-day.      Of 
the  work  which  they  did   as   chroniclers   and  copyists  of 
manuscripts  it  is  needless  to  speak.    But  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  functions,  let  us  take  the  evidence  of  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers,  a  typical  bourgeois  economist,  imbued  with  the  bit- 
terest hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  indeed  to  all 
forms  of  society  or  religion  which  do  not  fit  in  with  huckster 
predominance.     "  The  monasteries  were  the    inns  of   the 
middle  ages.     They  also  fulfilled  functions  to  a  great  extent 
identical  with  that  of  parochial  relief.     They  were  unpopu- 
lar (?),  and  were  therefore  easy  landlords.     Some  of  them,  as 
was  asserted,  were  very  important  factors  in  the  social  eco- 
nomy of  the  time.      They  supplied  students  to  the  univer- 
sities.    The  nuns  were  often  leeches  and  mid  wives.     The 
ditch  round  Godston  nunnery  is  still  full  of  the  aristolochia 
which  the  nuns  had  introduced,  because  in  the  pharmacy  of 
the  middle  ages  it  was  supposed  to  assist  women  in  child- 
birth  It  was  the  interest  of  the   monastic  orders, 

whose  property  was  often  scattered,  to  keep  the  means  of 
communication  open ;  and  as  they  were  resident  landlords 
who  were  consumers  of  their  own  market  produce,  it  was 
their  interest  to  keep  the  roads  in  good  repair."* 

This   general    employment  which  as  landlords    resident 
*  "  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  iu  England,"  voL  iv. 
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among  the  people  they  aflforded,  the  improvements  of  the 
farms  and  of  their  own  buildings  which  they  carried  out,  the 
excellent  work  in  road-making  which  they  did — a  task 
specially  necessary  in  those  times — ^in  addition  to  their 
action  as  public  alms-givers,  teachers,  doctors,  and  nurses, 
show  what  useful  people  many  of  these  much-abused  monks 
and  nuns  really  were.  This  will  be  made  still  more  clearly 
manifest  by  the  grave  results  which  followed  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  conventual  establishments.  That  the  church, 
as  a  whole,  held  its  lands  in  great  part  in  trust  for  the 
people  cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  as  the  children  of  the 
people  in  great  part  formed  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church, 
church  property  in  land  then  meant  something  very  different 
from  church  property  in  land  now.  To  sigh  for  a  restoration 
of  Catholicism  is  as  absurd  as  to  mourn  for  yeomen  and 
peasant  proprietors,  or  to  lament  the  destruction  of  the 
feudal  system  in  its  entirety ;  but  the  denunciations  of 
Protestant  historians  and  shopkeeper  economists  are  quite 
as  foolish  on  the  other  side. 

To  return  to  the  more  direct  interests  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Already,  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  period 
of  prosperity  and  well-being  for  the  many,  eflforts  were  being 
made  to  cut  down  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  interest  of 
employers.  The  famous  Statute  of  Labourers,  23  Edward 
in.,  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  landowners  in  order 
to  reduce  the  "excessive"  wages  of  the  year  1349  to  the 
amounts  which  had  been  paid  before  the  great  plague  of  the 
Black  Death ;  another  statute  to  a  similar  effect  being 
passed  a  year  later.  In  1363  these  enactments  having 
proved  vain,  a  further  attempt  was  made  against  the  pre- 
vailing high  wages.  This  time  Parliament  struck  at  the 
high   standard  of  life  among   the  wage-earners,  y^whethcr 
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labourers,  artisans,  or  domestics.  Agricultural  labourers 
were  not  to  eat  or  drink  "  excessively,"  or  wear  any  cloth 
except  "blanket  and  russet  wool  of  twelvepence."  The 
domestic  servants  were  to  have  only  one  meal  a  day  of  meat 
or  fish,  the  other  meals  being  made  out  with  "  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  such  victuals."  These  statutes  thus  in- 
directly give,  like  the  later  sumptuary  laws,  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  the  well-being  of  the  labourers  of  all  kinds,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  prove  the  natural  disposition  of 
employers.  The  laws  failed  of  effect.  It  is  true  that 
Brentano  argues  that  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was  passed  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  prevent  a  small 
number  of  wage-earners  from  holding  their  neighbours  by 
the  throat  and  forcing  them  to  pay  more  than  was  reason- 
able for  absolutely  necessary  assistance  after  such  a  terrible 
scourge  as  the  Black  Death.  But  this  contention  falls  to 
the  ground  in  view  of  the  later  enactments,  and  the  attempt 
to  lower  the  scale  of  customary  diet. 

Again  in  1388  another  statute  was  passed  (12  Rich.  II. 
cap.  4)  to  regulate  wages  on  a  low  scale,  and  sixty  years 
later  the  scale  was  raised.  But  all  these  laws,  as  the 
recorded  payments  of  the  period  show,  remained  a  dead 
letter.  The  emancipated  bondmen,  however,  who  flocked 
to  the  towns  aft«r  slavery  had  become  opposed  to  public 
feeling  and  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church — 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wat  Tyler  s  rising  contri- 
buted largely  to  bring  about  its  complete  abolition — formed 
economically  the  ancestors  of  our  present  working  classes  ; 
but  the  conditions  were  such  that  they  could  still  hold  their 
own  against  their  employers,  these  laws  notwithstanding; 
for  here,  as  at  later  times,  we  find  that  laws  by  themselves 
cannot  make  head  against  the  stream  of  social  development. 
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The  wealth  of  the  people  at  large  prevented  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  capitalist  class^  though  the  germs  of  such 
a  class  were  already  prepared.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  may  therefore  be  taken  cu)  established, 
that  in  spite  of  the  hostile  action  of  Parliament,  economical 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature  kept  the 
labourers  in  an  independent  position,  although  the  contrary 
intention  of  the  statutes  is  manifest. 

The  East  of  England  was  at  this  time  by  far  the  most 
flourishing  part  of  the  country,  and  Norwich  was,  next  to 
London,  the  most  important  town.  Trade  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing, but  the  principal  country  business  was  done  at  fairs 
held  at  intervals.  The  chief  exports  were  wool,  hides,  and 
grain,  for  which  wine,  oil,  spices^  and  manufactured  goods 
of  certain  kinds  were  received  in  exchange.  The  wealthy 
cities  of  Flanders  were  the  regular  customers  of  England, 
whilst  the  ships  of  the  great  Mediterranean  mercantile 
republics  often  found  their  way  to  our  ports.  Each  country, 
however,  worked  up  its  own  raw  material  principally, 
England  its  own  wool,  France  its  own  silk,  only  the  super- 
fluity being  exchanged  or  exported.  Most  of  the  manu- 
facture also  was  carried  on  in  a  very  small  way,  the  simple 
machines  being  adapted  only  to  individual  work.  Much 
was  done  by  the  farmers'  wives  themselves.  In  short,  the 
special  feature  of  the  whole  period  was  that  freedom  having 
been  established,  the  means  of  production  and  exchange  were 
alike  at  the  disposal  of  the  individual  They  were  small, 
imperfect,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  contemptible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  kept  exchange  even  of  super- 
fluities within  limits :  but  as  a  result  a  wage-earner  for  a 
day  was  not  necessarily  a  wage-earner  for  life ;  production 
was  carried  on  for  use  and  not  primarily  for  exchange  or  for 
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profit ;  land  was  regarded  as  the  means  for  raising  food  and 
stock,  not  as  a  capital  to  return  so  much  rent  or  profit  for 
money  invested  ;  and  no  one  looked  to  international  or  even 
national  markets  as  the  great  field  for  the  disposal  of  his 
produce.  Freedom  of  contract  between  employer  and 
employed  was  then  really  possible  to  a  great  extent  But 
it  was  a  period  of  small  things  in  all  respects,  a  period  when 
in  matters  of  business  the  individual  counted  for  much  when 
relations  between  landowner  and  tenant,  between  master- 
craftsman  and  journeyman,  between  farmer  and  hind,  were 
personal  and  not  purely  commercial,  when  rent  was  paid 
not  as  a  result  of  bitter  competition  but  in  return  for 
personal  service  on  both  sides,  when  tithes  to  the  Church 
meant  also  payment  for  clerical  aid  and  provision  for  the 
poor. 

It  was  from  this  period  that  the  sturdy  character  of 
Englishmen  as  a  nation  was  developed^  and  the  nature  of 
the  society  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  self-reliance  and  independence  among  men.    All 
the  ideas  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  different  firom  those 
of  our  time,  and  many  restrictions  which  seem  to  us  harmful 
and  injurious^  as  the  stringent  usury  laws  and  the  attempts 
to  prevent  free  barter  and  sale,  were  meant  to  check  the 
efforts  of  one  portion  of  the  community  to  get  the  better  of 
the  other.     Granting  that  much  existed  that  to  us  seems 
horribly  rude,   cruel,   and   disgusting,   admitting  that  our 
ancestors  suffered  from  plagues  of  a  more  deadly  character 
than  any  known  in  modem  times,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  common  working  Englishman  of  the  fifteenth  century 
fared  better  and  was  in  every  respect  a  more  independent 
vigorous  man  than  his  descendant  of  any  later  age. 
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There  are  few  modem  historians  who  do  not  speak  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  perhaps  the  most  splendid  period  in 
the  annals   of   our  country.      The   Glorious  Eeformation, 
as  Henry  VIIL's  strange  ecclesiastical   revolution  is  still 
called,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  grim  ride  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  when  Cranmer^  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  humt 
at  the  stake,  the  long  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess,  with  its 
defeat  of  the  famous  Spanish  Armada,  the  wide  extension 
of  English  piracy  and  commerce,  and  the  formation  of  the 
noble  literature  which  reached  its  highest  embodiment  in 
Shakspeare — such  are  the  chief  events  of  an  epoch  which 
has  so  often  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  true  greatness,  dignity, 
and  glory.      It  was  indeed  a  stirring  time.      A  new  world 
was  being  discovered  in  art  and  in  science  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  actual  existence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Statesmen  and  thinkers,  churchmen  and  courtiers,  soldiers 
and  navigators,  poets  and  dramatists  sweep  past  us  in  mag- 
nificent array.     All  is  full  of  life  and  colour.       Few  groups 
stand  out  in  bolder  relief  on  the  records  of  the  past  than 
the  great  men  who  gathered  around  the  throne  of  the  Tudors. 
Never  before  had  so  great  an  impulse  been  given  to  human 
enterprise  and  human  imagination  ;  never  in  England  have 
nobler  minds  been  ready  to  embrace  great  opportunities. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  dominant  class  of  our  day 
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nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  survey  ;  the  rise  of  the 
middle  class  *  is  surrounded  with  a  splendour  which  conceals 
from  most  observers  the  growth  of  misery  among  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  tmtil 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of 
working  Englishmen,  which  was  so  flourishing  and  so 
wholesome,  became  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
labourers  of  England,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
were  reduced  to  destitution — plunged  from  the  age  of  gold 
into  the  age  of  iron.  The  increase  of  wealth  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  foreign  markets  and  the  improvement 
in  home  agriculture,  did  but  create  a  needy  and  desperate 
class  in  town  and  country  alike. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  various  kinds  of  labour  was 
stationary  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  such  wages  was  greatly  reduced. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  a 
change  took  place  which  led  to  much  of  the  general  distress 
and  vagabondage  that  followed  after.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  personal 
retainers  of  the  barons  during  the  troubled  times  which 
ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  The  number  of 
personal  retainers  ready  to  fight  under  his  banner  or  to 
follow  him  to  court  became,  indeed,  the  measure  of  a  noble's 
importance  and  power,  and  the  bailiff  or  steward,  who  then 
managed  the  estates  in  the  same  way  as  the  agent  of  an 
absentee's  Irish  property,  had   to  strain  all  his  lord's  re- 

♦  The  French  word  bourgeoisie  has  now  been  adopted  in  almost  all 
languages  as  most  clearly  conveying  the  meaning  I  wish  to  express. 
The  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie  includes  the  domination  of  town  over 
coimtry,  the  supremacy  of  the  trading  class,  and  the  capitalist  form  of 
production  as  the  main  social  forces. 
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sources,  and  generally  to  run  into  debt  into  the  bargain,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  baron  and  these  adherents  of  the  house 
at  the  capital  or  in  attendance  on  the  King.  Consequently 
when  the  struggle  was  over,  even  as  early  as  the  accession 
of  Edward  IV.,  the  barons  almost  without  exception  found 
themselves  in  great  poverty  and  debt.  Their  first  and 
most  obvious  course  was  to  reduce  their  expenditure  by 
discharging  their  retainers.  This  they  did,  and  these 
people,  having  for  the  most  part  no  recognised  position 
when  thus  cut  adrift,  fell  back  on  the  wage-earning  class, 
or  even  formed  bands  of  vagrants.  Thus  began  the  growth 
of  the  lack- land  class  as  a  class,  and  of  the  vagrants  without 
house  or  home,  which  brought  about  such  a  serious  state  of 
affairs  later  on.  But  the  impoverishment  of  the  nobles  and 
their  greed  for  gain  were  the  cause  of  still  more  grave 
events.  Society  is  never  stationary;  movement  is  going 
on  even  at  times  when,  to  all  appearance,  economical  and 
social  quiescence  universally  prevails.  As  in  the  lower,  so 
in  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  and  combination — these 
flourish,  those  decay.  Thus  when  all  seemed  well  for  our 
people,  the  cruel  process  of  uprooting  them  from  the  soil  had 
b^on  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  date. 

Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne  in  1485,  marrying  Eliza- 
beth of  York  in  the  following  year.  In  the  year  1489  a 
statute  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to 
enclosures.  The  great  gain  which  the  common  lands  and 
open  pastures  were  to  the  people  has  been  seen,  although 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  richer  commoners  frequently  took 
advantage  of  their  superior  wealth  and  strength  to  put  on 
more  cattle  or  other  animals  than  they  were  entitled  to. 
But  the  anxiety  of  the  nobles  to  get  in  funds  again  led 
them  to  seize  upon  these  lands  and  enclose  them  for  their 
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own  use  and  benefit,  to  the  exclusion  and  injury  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  This  was  then  something  new^  and 
the  drawbacks  of  the  enrichment  of  the  few  at  the  cost  of 
the  property  of  the  many  were  cleax,  not  only  as  affecting 
the  people  themselves,  but  the  monarch  and  the  realm  at 
large.  Bacon,  in  his  Henry  VII.,  thus  describes  the  statute 
and  its  objects : — "  Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be 
more  frequent,  whereby  arable  land  which  could  not  be 
manured  without  people  and  families  was  turned  into 
pasture,  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen ;  and  the 
tenancies  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will,  whereupon  much  of 
the  yeomanry  lived,  were  turned  into  demesnes.  This  bred 
a  decay  of  people,  and  by  consequence  a  decay  of  towns, 
churches,  tithes,  and  the  like.  The  king  likewise  knew 
full  well,  and  in  nowise  forgot,  that  there  ensued  withal 
upon  this  a  decay  and  diminution  of  subsidies  and  taxes ; 
for  the  more  gentlemen  ever  the  lower  books  of  subsidies. 
In  remedying  of  this  inconvenience  the  king's  wisdom  was 
admirable,  and  the  parliament's  at  that  time.  Enclosures 
they  would  not  forbid,  for  that  had  been  to  forbid  the 
improvement  of  the  patrimony  of  the  kingdom  ;  nor  tillage 
they  would  not  compel,  for  that  was  to  strive  with  nature 
and  utility ;  but  they  took  a  course  to  take  away  depopu- 
lating enclosures  and  depopulating  pasturage,  and  yet  not 
by  that  name,  or  by  any  imperious  express  prohibition,  but 
by  consequence.  The  ordinance  was,  *  That  all  houses  of 
husbandry  that  were  used  with  twenty  acres  of  ground 
and  upwards  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  for  corn ; 
together  with  a  competent  proportion  of  land  to  be  used 
and  occupied  with  them ; '  and  in  nowise  to  be  severed 
from  them,  as  by  another  statute  made  afterwards  in  his 
successor's  time  was  more  fully  declared :  this  upon  for- 
fehure  to  be  taken,  not  by  popular  action,  but  by  seizure  of 
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the  land  itself  by  the  kings  and  lords  of  fee,  as  to  half  the 
profits  till  the  houses  and  lands  were  restored.  By  this 
means  the  houses  being  kept  up  did  of  necessity  enforce  a 
dweller ;  and  the  proportion  of  land  being  kept  up,  did  of 
necessity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be  a  beggar  or  a 
cottager,  but  a  man  of  some  substance,  that  might  keep 
hinds  and  servants,  and  set  the  plough  on  going." 

From  this  passage  we  see  that  not  only  were  the 
commons  being  enclosed  at  this  period,  but  that  the  yeo- 
manry and  tenants  were  being  gradually  expropriated  by 
various  devices.  Such  men  as  these  were,  as  Bacon  goes 
on  to  observe,  the  very  mainstay  of  the  king's  armies,  and 
invaluable  to  the  country.  Turned  out  they  were  never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  and  other  statutes,  swelling  the 
numbers  of  the  vagrants,  beggars,  and  wage-earners  who 
had  sprung  from  the  discharged  retainers.  Other  causes 
combined  to  help  on  this  process  of  enclosures  and  pasture 
farming,  as  well  as  to  swell  the  ranks  of  well-to-do  land- 
owners and  farmers  on  the  one  side  in  the  country  and 
those  of  the  mere  wanderers  on  the  other. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  Henry  VII's.  reign  was  still  high, 
the  improvements  now  being  gradually  introduced  into 
agriculture  increased  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  com. 
Consequently  tillage  was  less  profitable,  especially  to  large 
landowners,  some  of  whom  were  even  then  producing  for 
profit,  than  it  had  been.  Wool  had  begun  to  rise  in  price 
owing  to  the  demand  for  the  Flanders  markets  and  the 
increased  manufacture  at  home.  Sheep  need  far  fewer  hands 
than  arable  farming,  and  there  was  gain  both  wajrs  by  pas- 
ture farming :  in  the  saving  on  wages  and  in  the  increased 
profit  on  wooL  Thus  not  only  were  the  small  farmers  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  holdings,  but  the  farm  labourers 
found  themselves  -without  employment,  the  houaea  o£  \\i^afc 
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unfortunates  were  therefore  torn  down,  and  they  themselves 
were  cut  adrift  from  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  at 
the  only  trade  they  knew,  their  few  acres  of  land  around 
their  cottages  being  added  at  once  to  the  great  pastures 
that  were  formed.  Employment  in  the  coimtry  was 
decreasing,  whilst  men  anxious  for  work  were  increasing 
every  year.  Notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  stop  this 
removal  of  the  people  from  the  land,  the  change  went 
steadily  on  from  this  time  forward. 

All  authorities  of  the  period  combine  to  lament  the 
mischief  which  was  being  wrought.  The  change  which  had 
taken  place  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  would 
be  incredible,  but  that  we  have  irrefragable  testimony  as  to 
what  had  been  already  done.  Latimer  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Harrison  and  Ascham  are  all  of  one  mind  in  regard 
to  the  injury  sufiFered  by  the  people.  In  place  of  the  well- 
to-do  yeomen  of  the  previous  period  there  was  an  ever- 
growing population  of  needy  folk.  Husbandmen  thrust  out 
of  their  own  or  cozened  into  forced  sales,  houses  swept 
away,  towns  and  villages  decaying.*     Sheep  flourished  in 

•  Massinger's  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,*' 
shows  clearly  how  large  properties  were  made : — 
"  I'll  buy  some  cottage  near  his  manor  ; 
Which  done  I'll  make  my  men  break  ope  his  fences, 
Bide  o'er  his  standing  com,  and  in  the  night 
Set  fire  to  his  bams  or  break  his  cattle's  legs  ; 
Then  trespass  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  expenses, 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  yearF, 
Though  he  sue  in  form4  pauperis,  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care  he'U  grow  behindhand. 
Then  with  the  favour  of  my  man  at  law, 
I  will  pretend  some  title  :  want  will  force  him 
To  put  it  to  arbitrament ;  then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money 
And  I  possess  his  land." 
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placid  stupidity  where  but  now  thousands  of  men  had  lived 
in  ease  and  abundance  and  happiness.     So  serious  had  this 
become  that   in    1533,  the   25  Henry  VIII.,  an  act  was 
passed   denouncing  the    accumulation   of   farms,  declaring 
that  this  system  had  reduced  "  a  marvellous  multitude  "  of 
people  to  poverty.     It  further  stated  that  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  sheep  could  now  be  seen  on  a  single  farm,  and  the 
statute  ordained  that  no  man  should  keep  more  than  two 
thousand  sheep  except  upon  his  own  land,  or  rent  more 
than  two  farms.     This  is   the   act  referred   to  by  Bacon. 
Like  others  before  and  after,  it  had  not  the  slightest  effect : 
accumulation  of  land  still  went  on.     Well  might  a  husband- 
man be  made  to  exclaim,  "  Marry  these  enclosures  do  undo 
Ds  all,  for  they  make  us  to  pay  dearer  for  our  land  that  we 
occupy,  and  causeth  that  we  can  have  no  land  to  put  to 
tillage ;  all  is  taken  up  for  pasture  either  for  sheep  or  for 
grazing  of  cattle ;  insomuch  that  I  have  known  of  late  a 
dozen  ploughs  within  less  compass  than  six  miles  about  me 
laid  down  within  these  seven  years,  and  where  threescore 
persons  or  upwards  had  their  livings,  now  one  man  with 
his  cattle  hath  all.     Those  sheep  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
mischief,  for  they  have  driven  husbandry  out  of  the  country, 
by  which  was  increased  before  all  kinds  of  victuals,  and 
now  altogether  sheep,  sheep,  sheep."     Production  for  the 
profit  of  the  landowning  or  large  farming  class  was  taking 
the  place  of  that  production  for  immediate  use  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  vogue.      If  sheep  bring  in   more  money 
than  men,  away  with  the  men. 

But  all  this  was  not  done  without  producing  the  gravest 
discontent.  The  risings  which  occurred  between  1536  and 
1568  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — those  which  arose 
from  religious  bitterness  consequent  upon  the  Reformation 
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and  the  suppression  of  monasteries ;  and  those  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  enclosures  and  expropriations  abready 
spoken  of,  together  with  ancient  grievances — such  as  the 
lingering  in  some  districts  of  the  claims  on  bondsmen — 
which  still  remained  unredressed.  But  such  separation  is 
more  in  theory  than  in  practice,  for  in  most  cases  all  the 
discontents  were  combined.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  in  his 
letter  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  sums  up  these  movements  veiy 
fairly  from  his  point  of  view.  Admitting  that  the  causes  of 
the  disturbances  are  various  and  uncertain  in  the  different 
camps  of  the  insurgents,  he  adds  (August  24,  1549,  ten 
years  after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries),  "  Some  crieth, 
pluck  down  enclosures  and  parks.  Some  for  their  commons. 
Others  pretendeth  religion.  A  number  would  rule  another 
while,  and  direct  things  as  gentlemen  have  done."  The 
main  reason  of  all  the  troubles  which  came  was  beyond 
doubt  the  heavy  pressure  upon  the  mass  of  the  people 
during  the  entire  period  of  Tudor  domination.  Before 
considering  these  the  last  organised  efforts  of  the  English 
people  to  keep  hold  of  their  own  land,  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  briefly  with  the  most  wholesale  and  unjustifiable 
robbery  that  has  ever  been  committed  upon  them. 

The  lands  of  the  Church  were,  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  of  an  extent  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  kingdom. 
But  they  were  held  in  great  part  in  trust  for  the  people, 
whose  absolute  right  to  assistance  when  in  sickness  or 
poverty  was  never  disputed.  What  useful  and  even  noble 
functions  the  priests  and  monks,  friars  and  nuns  fulfilled  in 
the  middle  age  economy  have  been  stated  in  the  last 
chapter.  Universities,  schools,  roads,  reception  houses,  hos- 
pitals, poor-relief,  all  were  maintained  out  of  Church  funds. 
Even  the  retainers  who  were  dismissed  after  the  Wars  of 
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the  Roses  were  in  great  part  kept  from  actual  starvation 
by  these  conventual  establishments  and  the  parish  priests. 
Not  a  word  was  heard  against  them  in  high  quarters,  barely 
a  sputter  of  ridicule  came  up  from  the  people  against  the 
Church,  until  Henry  VIII.  wanted  to  form  an  adulterous  if 
not  an  incestuous  marriage  in  the  first  place,  and  to  get 
possession  of  this  vast  property  in  order  to  fill  his  purse 
and  bribe  his  favourites  in  the  second.  Abuses  no  doubt 
there  were,  but  the  object  which  the  king  had  in  view  was 
plunder,  and  when  booty  is  in  the  wind  it  should  go  hard 
indeed  but  king  and  barons  between  them  would  make  out 
every  monastery  in  the  realm  to  be  a  den  of  iniquity  and 
every  abbess  the  keeper  of  a  hotbed  of  harlotry.  As  to  the 
whole  infamous  plot  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  is 
almost  enough  to  say  that  the  heroes  of  the  business  were 
Cranmer  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  victims  More  and 
Fisher.  The  manner  in  which  our  middle-class  history  has 
been  written  is  evidenced  by  the  strenuous  attempts  made 
to  whitewash  the  pander  and  the  rogue,  and  to  belittle  the 
philosopher  and  the  patriot. 

But  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  effect  of  the  action 
of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Of  course  when  the  seizure  of  the  Church  lands 
was  determined  upon,  no  thought  was  taken  of  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  general,  or  of  those  of  the  tenants  on  the 
estates  in  particular;  the  monasteries,  priories,  and  nun- 
neries were  destroyed,  the  tombs  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
old  times  defaced,  and  the  buildings,  or  such  portions  of 
them  as  were  left,  became  merely  quarries  for  building 
materials.  Their  inhabitants,  the  monks  and  nuns,  priests 
and  friars,  were  turned  out  on  to  the  world  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  have-nots.      More  vagrants,  more  needy,  more 
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miserable,  were  added  to  the  lack-land  population,  and  those 
might  think  themselves  fortunate  who,  instead  of  lingering 
for  years  in  starvation,  were  more  rapidly  disembowelled 
or  tortured  to  death. 

Now,  if  all  this  had  been  done  in  order  that  the  lands 
held  by  the  Church  should  be  resumed  by  the  State  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  whole  population,  due  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fifty  thou- 
sand monks  and  nuns  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  persons 
dependent  upon  them,  if  the  evils  which  had  undoubtedly 
arisen  had  been  corrected,  even  sharply  and  cruelly,  nothing 
could  have  been  urged  economically  to  any  purpose  against 
this  action,  sad  as  its  results  must  have  been  to  those  who 
were  deprived.  But,  as  it  was,  the  property  was  taken 
from  men  who  used  it  in  great  part  for  public  advantage 
to  be  held  by  those  who  then  and  ever  after  have  used  it 
against  the  interests  of  the  people.  Admitting  to  the 
fullest  extent — as  who  save  Catholics  would  not  admit  ? — 
the  need  for  shaking  ofiF  the  yoke  of  Rome,  a  far  heavier 
yoke  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The  last  hold  of  the 
English  people  on  their  soil  was  torn  off  for  the  benefit 
of  a  clique  of  oppressors.  Thus  the  poor  who  had  ever 
obtained  ready  relief  from  the  Church,  the  wayfarers  who 
could  always  find  food  and  shelter  in  the  religious  houses, 
the  children  of  the  people  who  repaired  to  the  convent  for 
guidance  and  teaching,  were  deprived  at  one  fell  swoop  of 
alms,  shelter,  and  schools.  This  great  and  powerful  estate, 
which  naturally  sided  with  the  people  against  the  monarch 
and  the  aristocracy,  now  became  a  means  of  oppression  in 
the  hands  of  the  landowners  and  the  middle-class.  Rack- 
renting  and  usury  were  henceforth  sanctified  instead  of 
being  denounced,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  became 
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a   direct  cause  of  the  increasing  misery  of  the  mass  of 
Englishmen.  "^ 

•  The  advantages  which  the  nation  derived  from  their  revenues 
being  transferred  to  noblemen  were  still  more  problematical  The 
revenues  of  monastic  bodies  (whose  institutions  and  modes  of  life 
obliged  them  to  reside  where  the  presence  of  a  landlord  is  most  wanted) 
were  usually  consumed  within  a  large  circle  of  tenants,  and  offered  a 
ready  vent  to  the  commodities  of  neighbouring  markets.  Church  lands 
in  the  hands  of  noblemen  were  still  shackled  with  the  mortmain  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  of  family  settlements;  and  their  produce  was 
generally  consumed  by  absentees.  The  abbots  were  most  indulgent 
landlords,  and  their  tenants  found  to  their  cost  that  (after  their  fall) 
their  rents  were  raised  while  they  had  not  the  same  facility  in  disposing 
of  the  produce.  The  money  was  spent  in  the  capital,  and  the  farmers 
living  M  a  distance  were  exposed  to  all  the  oppressions  of  the  new 
masters  or  to  the  still  greater  raj)acity  of  their  stewards. — Eden, 
"  State  of  the  Poor,'*  vol.  i.  p.  97.  Eden,  it  may  be  observed,  was  a 
Tory,  a  churchman,  and  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith.  But  on  this  point 
the  reader  may  compare  Lingard,  a  Catholic  priest;  Hume,  a  free- 
thinker ;  and  Cobbett ;  Alison,  another  Tory,  follows  on  the  same  side. 
Eden  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  interests  of  the  landlord 
and  the  State  always  coincide  !  Our  modem  huckster  economists  never 
cease  to  assert  that  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  the  State  always 
coincide.    The  people  will,  perhaps,  make  themselves  heard  by  and  bye. 

Latimer  in  his  sermons  ascribe  the  increase  of  the  price  of  provisions 
to  landlords  raising  their  rents.  He  says,  "To  much  cometh  this 
monstrous  and  portentous  dearth  made  by  man,  notwithstanding  Grod 
doth  send  us  plentifully  the  fruits  of  the  earth  mercifully  contrary  to 
our  deserts,  notwithstanding  too  much  which  these  rich  men  have 
causeth  such  dearth  that  poor  men  (which  live  of  their  labour)  cannot 
with  the  sweat  of  their  face  have  a  living,  all  kind  of  victual  is  so  dear, 
pigs,  geese,  capons,  chickens,  eggs,  &c. ;  these  things  with  other  are  so 
unreasonably  enhanced."  Again,  he  says,  '^  My  father  was  a  yeoman, 
and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he  bad  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pound 
by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half-a-dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother 
milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness  with 
himself  and  his  horse,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive 
the  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he 
went  to  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been 
able  to  have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my 
listers  with  five  pounds,  or  twenty  nobles  a-piece,  so  that  he  brought 
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The  siippreBsion  of  the  monasteries  and  seizure  of  the 
Church  hiods  consequeatlj'  redoubled  the  mischief  resulting 
from  the  enclosures  and  the  growth  of  sheep-farming,  and 
ve  are  now  in  &  poaitiou  to  understand  the  serious  insur- 
rections which  were  due  to  this  long  list  of  robberies.  The 
chief  risings  before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  were 
the  Lincolnshire  rising  and  Aske'a  rebellion,  or  the  pil- 
grimage for  grace  to  tho  commonwealth  in  1536.  After 
the  suppression  came  the  Devonshire  rising,  and  Kett'a 
rebellion  in  Norfolk,  which  both  took  place  in  the  same 
year,.  1549,  and  were  followed  twenty  years  later  by  the 
insurrection  of  the  Northern  Earls.  The  Devonshire 
insurrection  was  put  down  by  Lord  Russell,  who  employed 
foreign  troops  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  torturing,  and 
disembowelling  his  own  countrymen.*  The  house  of  Kussell, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  had  very  good  reasons  for  thus  treat- 
ing those  whom  they  had  robbed  and  whose  lands — the 
lands  of  the  people  of  England — their  descendants  hold  to 
this  day.  Patriotism  in  the  months  of  our  English  aristo- 
cracy nearly  always  means  the  best  chance  of  fleecing  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  men  of  Devonshire,  there  is  no  doubt,  were  partly  ac- 
tuated by  religious  feeling.  But  Eett's  rising  in  Norfolk,  inas- 
much as,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Kett  himself  and  of 
Queen  (then  Lady)  Mary,  it  was  a  purely  civil  rising  to  obtain 

them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hoapitality  for  hu 
poor  neighboura.  And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  Bame  form.  Where  he  that  now  bath  it,  pajeth  aiiteen 
pound  by  the  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his 
prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  hia  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the 
poor." — See  Eden,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

*  It  13  worthy  of  note,  how  at  all  periods  the  rulera  of  this  conntry 
have  t«lied  upon  foreign  troops  to  crush  freedom.    Compare  Cobbett. 
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by  force  redress  for  social  grievances,  is  the  disturbance  which 
most  fully  explains  the  general  movement.  The  troubles 
began  towards  the  year  1536,  and  were  fomented  by  men 
of  means,  some  of  whom  were  executed.  Agitation  went 
steadily  on  from  that  time  forward,  and  in  the  year  1540 
John  Walker  of  Griston  boldly  counselled  an  appeal  to 
arms,  suggesting  the  removal  of  certain  landowners  as  a 
beginning:  "Let  us  kill  them,  yea,  even  their  children  in 
the  cradles  ;  for  it  were  a  good  thing  if  there  were  so  many 
gentlemen  in  Norfolk  as  there  be  white  bulls."  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Edward  VI.  in  April  1548 
against  the  propagators  of  false  rumours,  and  in  June  of 
the  same  year  a  proclamation  against  enclosures  was  issued, 
complaining  that  on  this  account  **  The  force  and  puissance 
of  the  realm  which  was  wont  to  be  greatly  feared  of  all 
foreign  powers  is  very  much  decayed,  the  people  wonder- 
fully abated,  aqd  those  that  remain  grievously  oppressed.  * 
The  old  story  again  in  short.  A  commission  was  appointed 
for  the  Midland  Counties,  but  did  no  good^ 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  began  in  June  1549,  and 
Robert  Kett,  the  leader  of  the  people,  was  himself  a 
man  of  substance,  though  a  tanner.  The  grievances 
against  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  which  they  com- 
plained, were  thus  set  forth  in  plain  speech :  * — "  Compare 
our  respective  positions  :  all  power  is  in  their  hands, 
and  they  so  use  it  as  to  make  it  unbearable ;  while 
nothing  is  left  for  us  but  the  extreme  of  misery.  As 
for  them,  they  abound  in  luxuries ;  they  are  surrounded 
with  all  sorts  of  plenty ;  they,  when  they  are  jaded 
with  pleasure,  are  roused  from  their  state  of  weariness  and 
languor  by  the  violence  of  their  avarice,  and    the  fiercc- 

•  Kett's  "  Complaints,"  Russell,  p.  98. 
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ness  of  their  lusts:  while  as  for  us,  what  is  our  condition  ? 
We  are  half  dead  vrith  the  severity  of  our  labours;  we 
have  in  deed  and  in  truth  to  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  our  brow,  and  our  whole  lives  are  spent  in  nothing  else 
than  undergoing  all  the  evils  of  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst 
And  who  will  say  that  this  is  not  a  wretched  and  unworthy 
state  of  things  ?  and  most  wretched  and  unworthy  it  un- 
doubtedly is ;  but,  bad  as  it  may  be,  we  could  have 
endured  it  if  the  gentry,  besotted  with  pleasure  and  puffed 
up  with  pride,  were  not  continually  casting  in  our  teeth, 
'What  pitiful  creatures  these  poor  wretches  are.*  This 
then  is  what  we  find  fault  with,  and  it  is  such  treatment  as 
this  that  we  complain  of.  Urged  on  by  their  proud  and 
haughty  spirit,  and  either  too  idle  or  too  careless  to  mind 
what  they  are  doing,  they  actually  make  sport  of  our 
sufiFerings — a  circumstance  which,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  do, 
inflicts  such  pain  upon  our  minds,  and  brings  such  disgrace 
upon  our  good  name,  that  nothing  w^orse  can  be  mentioned, 
nothing  more  unfair  can  be  endured.  Again,  take  the  con- 
ditions on  which  we  may  hold  land:  they  are  evidently  of 
a  shameful  character,  and  more  fit  for  slaves  than  for  free 
men.  We  niay  hold  it,  it  is  true ;  but  on  what  terms  ? 
just  as  it  suits  the  will  and  pleasure  of  some  great  man. 
But  let  an  unhappy  wretch  offend  one  of  these  high  and 
mighty  folks,  and  what  becomes  of  him  then  ?  why,  he  is 
stripped,  deprived,  and  turned  out  of  everything.  How 
long  are  we  to  submit  to  this  ?  How  long  is  so  overbearing 
a  spirit  to  remain  unpunished  ?  Moreover,  they  have  now 
arrived  at  such  a  height  of  cruelty  and  covetousness,  that 
not  content  with  seizing  everything,  and  getting  all  they 
can  by  fraud  or  force  to  spend  it  on  pleasure  and  effeminate 
indulgences,  they  have  sucked  the  very  blood  out  of  our 
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veins,  and  the  marrow  out  of  our  bones.  The  commons 
which  were  left  by  our  forefathers  for  the  relief  of  ourselves 
and  our  families  are  taken  from  us ;  the  lands  which  within 
the  remembrance  of  our  fathers  were  open  are  now  surrounded 
with  hedges  and  ditches^  and  the  pastures  are  enclosed  so 
that  no  one  can  go  upon  them.  The  birds  of  the  air,  the 
fish  of  the  sea  and  all  the  fruits  so  unsparingly  brought 
forth  by  the  earth,  they  look  upon  as  their  own,  and 
consequently  use  them  as  such.  Nature,  with  all  her 
abundance  and  variety,  is  unable  to  satisfy  them,  and  so 
they  think  of  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  such  as  sauces  and 
perfumes,  surrounding  themselves  with  delicious  scents, 
mixing  sweet  with  sweet,  and  seeking  on  all  sides  whatever 
may  gratify  their  desires  and  lusts.  But  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  all  this  time  ?  What  is  our  food  ? 
Herbs  and  roots,  and  thankful  may  we  be  if,  by  incessant 
labour,  we  can  get  even  these.  Thankful !  that  we  may, 
for  they  are  vexed  we  can  live  and  breathe  without  their 
leave ;  yes,  they  are  vexed  we  can  breathe  the  common  air, 
or  look  up  to  the  glorious  sky  without  first  asking  and 
obtaining  their  permission.  We  cannot  any  longer  endure 
injuries  so  great  and  so  cruel ;  nor  can  we,  without  being 
moved  by  it,  behold  the  insolence  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry:  we  will  sooner  betake  ourselves  to  arms,  and  mix 
heaven  and  earth  with  confusion,  than  submit  to  such 
atrocities.  Since  nature  has  made  the  same  provision  for 
us  as  for  them,  and  has  given  us  also  a  soul  and  a  body,  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  this  is  all  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect at  her  hands.  Look  at  them  and  look  at  us:  have  we 
not  all  the  same  form  ?  are  we  not  all  bom  in  the  same 
way  ?  Why  then  should  their  mode  of  life,  why  should 
their  lot,  be  so  vastly  different  from  ours  ?     We  see  plainly 
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that  matters  are  come  to  an  extremity,  and  extremities  we 
are  determined  to  try.  We  will  throw  down  hedges,  fill  up 
ditches,  lay  open  the  commons,  and  level  to  the  ground 
whatever  enclosures  tbey  have  put  up,  no  less  shamefully 
than  meanly  and  unfeelingly.  We  will  not  submit  to  be 
oppressed  with  burthens  in  spite  of  ourselves,  nor  undergo 
such  disgrace  as  we  should  be  labouring  under,  if  by  grow- 
ing old  in  suffering  these  evils,  we  left  to  our  posterity  the 
State  full  of  wretchedness  and  misery,  and  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  we  had  found  it.  We  will  therefore  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  our  rights,  nor  will  we  give 
over  until  things  are  settled  as  we  wish  tbem  to  be.  What 
we  want  is  liberty,  and  the  power  in  common  with  our  so- 
called  superiors  of  enjoying  the  gifts  of  nature:  it  is  true 
our  wish  may  not  be  gratified,  but  this  one  thing  is  certain, 
our  attempt  to  obtain  it  will  end  only  with  our  lives." 

Kett,  who  was  adored  by  the  common  folk,  was  very 
successful  at  first ;  but  being  encountered  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  with  trained  foreign*  troops,  was  defeated  at 
Norwich  on  August  28th,  1549.  Kett  and  his  brother 
were  taken  and  hanged  after  a  mock  trial ;  many  of  his 
followers  being  slain.  One  great  result  of  his  rising  was  to 
put  Queen  Mary  on  the  throne ;  another  and  more  impoi- 
tant  result  was  that  his  partial  success,  and  the  fear  of 
similar  disturbances  after  the  rebellion  of  the  Northern 
Earls,  aided  the  establishment  of  the  Poor  Law  many  years 
later.     As  regards  immediate  advantage  to  the  poor,  this 

*  The  1186  of  hired  foreign  troops  to  put  down  risings  of  free  English- 
men at  home]  was  copied  at  a  later  period  by  the  use  of  the  like 
mercenaries  to  put  down  the  rising  of  free  Englishmen  in  America. 
Patriotic  aristocrats  employed  foreign  soldiers  to  reduce  their  country- 
men to  subjection  :  patriotic  capitalists  use  cheap  foreign  labour  to  the 
like  end. 
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rising,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Northern  Earls  twenty  years 
after,  was  of  no  avail.  The  condition  of  the  people  went 
constantly  from  bad  to  worse. 

For  other  causes  were  working  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
poverish the  labouring  population.  Henry  VIII.  debased 
the  currency  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
})revent  wages  from  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices  of 
food  and  clothing,  especially  as  competition  for  employment 
was  now  becoming  very  severe  among  the  needy.  The  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
with  the  great  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  Europe 
which  followed  thereupon,  told  in  the  same  direction.  Wages 
increased  but  little,  certainly  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
on  the  average  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  the  price  of  necessaries  of  life  during  the  same 
period,  say  1550  to  1600,  considerably  more  than  doubled. 
'1  his  alone  is  enough  to  prove  what  destitution  must  have 
prevailed.  The  husbandman's  wages  became,  as  Kett  says, 
hardly  suflBcient  for  subsistence,  and  the  only  people  who 
profited  were  the  large  landowners  who  produced  for  sale ; 
the  large  farmers  with  long  leases,  who  must  have  accumu- 
lated capital  rapidly,  seeing  that  rent  and  wages  both  in 
reality  fell,  whilst  the  com,  wool,  and  hides  which  they 
exchanged  all  rose  in  price  ;  and  the  commercial  and  employ- 
ing classes  in  the  towns  which  were  now  rising  to  im- 
portance. 

Now  also  were  brought  to  bear  those  fearful  statutes 
against  vagrants,  and  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
and  wages  of  labour,  which,  together  with  the  laws  prevent- 
ing combination,  slowly  forced  all  workers  alike  into  the 
grip  of  the  class  owning  the  means  of  production.  The 
artisans  of  the  great  cities  suffered  at  this  time  almost  as 
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much  as  their  unskilled  brethren  in  the  country  districts. 
The  hidtory  of  the  laws  against  vagrants  is  worth  following 
in  this  connection  as  showing  conclusively  how  the  landless 
class  were  regarded  as  criminals.  Sturdy  beggars  were  not 
unknown  in  England  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times, 
and  it  was  against  such  specimens  of  the  Edie  Ochiltree 
class  that  the  preamble  to  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was 
probably  directed,  which,  although  speaking  about  "  many 
seeing  the  necessity  of  masters  and  great  scarcity  of  servants, 
will  not  serve  unless  they  may  receive  excessive  wages,"  yet 
mentions  that  others  are  "  rather  willing  to  beg  in  idleness, 
than  by  labour  to  get  a  living."  Such  beggars  from  choice 
there  will  probably  be  in  every  state  of  society  until 
thorough  physical  and  mental  education  has  been  carried  on 
systematically  for  several  generations. 

But  in  1494,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  retainers,  vagrancy 
became  to  thousands  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessitv. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  statutes  is  that  passed  in  1494, 
11  Henry  YII.  cap.  2.  Parliament  seemed  to  imagine  that 
the  vagrants  were  still  men  and  women  who  could  get  work 
if  they  would,  and  wandered  from  their  respective  parishes 
out  of  sheer  perversity.  Accordingly  the  stocks  and  whip- 
ping at  the  cart's  tail  were  the  portion  of  all  able-bodied 
vagrants  who,  after  being  punished  in  this  way,  were  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  birthplace  to  set  to  work  "  as  true  men 
ought  to  do."  In  1530,  the  aged  and  worn-out  mendicants 
were  given  licences  to  beg,  but  in  regard  to  sturdy  beggars 
whipping  and  imprisonment  were  still  the  penalties,  and 
they  were  then  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  go  back  to  their 
late  place  of  residence,  or  to  their  birthplace,  and  set  to 
work.  This,  when  it  was  precisely  the  want  of  work  that 
forced  them  to  roam.    In  1535  it  was,  in  fact,  found  out  that 
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the  "  valiant  vagabonds "  thus  sent  back,  duly  fustigated, 
could  still  get  no  work  to  do.  Parliament  therefore  increased 
the  punishment,  and  ordained  that  in  case  of  a  first  back- 
sliding, the  offender  should  have  another  sound  flogging  and 
half  his  ear  cut  off ;  the  second  relapse  he  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  felon,  and  executed  out  of  hand.  But  in  1547,  eight 
years  after  the  final  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  whilst 
the  enclosures  were  going  on  at  a  fine  rate,  and  two  years 
before  Kett's  rising,  as  the  beggars  still  rapidly  increased 
notwithstanding  the  "  godly  acts  and  statutes  "  just  men- 
tioned, another  was  passed  of  the  most  atrocious  character, 
showing,  as  Thornton  remarks,  how  genuine  the  distress  of 
the  poorer  classes  must  have  been,  which  even  such  infamous 
measures  could  not  induce  them  to  conceal. 

By  this  Act  of  1547  it  was  laid  down  as  law  that  every 
able-bodied  loiterer  should  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  and 
handed  over  as  a  slave  to  the  person  who  denounced  him. 
Thus  if  an  employer  wanted  a  slave  to  work  for  him,  he  had 
only  to  drag  the  first  vagrant  he  met  before  a  magistrate,  and 
his  need  was  supplied.  The  slave  might  be  kept  on  bread 
and  water,  and  refused  meat  or  good  nourishment  of  any 
kind  ;  he  might  be  compelled  to  undertake  the  most  filthy 
tasks  by  means  of  flogging  or  other  torture.  If  he  ran  away 
for  a  fortnight  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery,  and 
to  be  branded  with  the  letter  S  on  his  cheek  and  on  his 
forehead  ;  if  he  ran  away  again^  death  as  a  felon  was  his 
doom.  His  master  could  sell  him,  bequeath  him,  or  let  him 
like  a  horse  or  a  mule.  Death  is  the  punishment  of  slaves 
who  "  contrive  aught  against  their  masters."  When  one  of 
the  vagabonds  is  caught  on  the  roads  by  the  public  officers 
he  is  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  V  on  his  chest,  and 
brought  back  to  his  birthplace,  where  he  must  work  in  chains 
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on  the  public  works.  If  a  vagrant  gives  a  false  birthplace 
be  becomes  a  slave  of  the  municipality,  and  is  branded 
again.  His  children  become  the  apprentices  of  the  first- 
comer  who  wants  them — the  lads  to  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
the  girls  up  to  the  age  of  twenty.  If  these  poor  creatures 
take  to  flight  they  then  become — see  the  inducement  to 
render  the  apprenticeship  an  unbearable  tyranny — slaves  to 
their  masters,  who  may  then  put  them  in  irons,  whip  them 
to  their  hearts  content,  put  rings  round  their  necks,  and 
the  like. 

In  1572,  under  the  reign  of  "good  Queen  Bess,"  similar 
infamies  were  enacted.  Unlicensed  beggars  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  were  to  be  severely  flogged  and  branded  on  the 
left  ear  if  no  one  would  take  them  into  service  for  two 
years.  If  they  begged  again,  all  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
were  to  be  executed  unless  some  one  was  ready  to  employ 
them  for  two  years.  Caught  a  third  time,  death  was  the 
penalty  without  relief.  There  were  other  statutes  of  like 
import.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  all  who  beg  are  declared 
vagabonds.  Justices  of  the  peace,  to  wit  landowners,  manu- 
facturers, parsons,  and  so  forth,  who  have  the  right  of 
adjudicating  on  criminal  matters,  are  authorised  at  their 
ordinary  sittings  to  have  such  vagrants  publicly  whipped, 
and  to  give  them  six  months  of  prison  on  a  first  relapse, 
two  years  on  the  second.  During  the  whole  period  of  im- 
prisonment they  may  be  had  out  and  flogged  as  often  as 
the  magistrates  think  advisable.  Flog,  brand,  brand,  flog, 
enslave,  starve,  enchain,  execute — ^such  is  the  pretty  treat- 
ment thought  beneficial  by  the  rising  capitalist  class,  such 
their  idea  of  free-trade  in  labour.  These  statutes  of  James 
I.  were  only  repealed  in  1714,  and  one  portion  ordains  that 
if  a  poor  devil  branded  with  the  letter  R,  in  token  of  having 
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been   caught   once,  is  found  begging  again,  he  is  hanged 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Nor,  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  frightful  laws  were 
allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Hollinshed  states  that 
seventy-two  thousand  vagrants  were  despatched  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  alone.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
sturdy  beggars  were  hanged  in  batches  strung  together  in 
long  rows  like  flitches  of  bacon.  Not  a  year  passed  but 
several  hundreds  were  hauled  up  to  the  gibbets.  Needless 
to  add  that  enslavement  and  torture  went  on  merrily  the 
while :  only  the  residuum  whom  the  capitalist-farmers,  and 
manufacturers  could  not  make  immediate  use  of  were  thus 
disposed  of  But  let  us  hear  once  again  from  the  noble  Sir 
Thomas  More  how  these  poor  creatures  came  to  be  thus 
helpless.  After  mentioning  the  injury  done  to  the  common- 
wealth by  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yea,  and  by  certain 
Abbots  who  "  leave  no  ground  for  tillage,  they  enclose  all 
into  pastures,  they  throw  down  houses,"  he  proceeds, 
"  Therefore  that  cine  covetous  and  insatiable  cormorant  and 
very  plague  of  his  native  country  may  compass  about  and 
enclose  many  thousands  acres  of  ground  together  within  one 
pale  or  hedge,  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of  their  own, 
or  else  by  coveyn  and  fraud,  or  by  violent  oppression,  they 
be  put  besides  it,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  they  be  so  wor- 
ried that  they  be  compelled  to  sell  all :  by  one  means, 
therefore,  or  by  other,  either  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  must 
needs  depart  away  poor,  silly,  wretched  souls,  men,  women, 
husbands,  wives,  fatherless  children,  widows,  woeful  mothers 
with  their  young  babes,  and  their  whole  household,  small  in 
substance,  and  much  in  number,  as  husbandry  requireth 
many  bands.  Away  they  trudge,  I  say,  out  of  their  known 
and  accustomed  houses^  finding  no  place  to  rest  in.     All 
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their  household  stuff)  which  is  very  little  worth,  though  it 
might  well  abide  the  sale,  yet  being  suddenly  thrust  out, 
they  be  constrained  to  sell  it  for  a  thing  of  naught  And 
when  they  have  wandered  about  till  that  be  spent,  what  can 
they  then  else  do  but  steal,  and  then  justly,  pardy,  be 
hanged,  or  else  go  about  a  begging.  And  yet  then,  also, 
they  be  cast  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go  about 
and  work  not ;  whom  no  man  will  set  a  work  though  they 
never  so  willingly  proffer  themselves  thereto.  For  one  shep; 
herd  or  herdman  is  enough  to  eat  up  that  ground  with 
cattle  to  the  occupying  whereof  about  husbandry  many  hands 
were  requisite.  And  this  is  also  the  cause  why  victuals 
be  now  in  many  places  dearer.  Yea,  besides  this,  the  price 
of  wool  is  so  risen  that  poor  folks  which  were  wont  to 
work  it,  and  make  cloth  thereof,  be  now  able  to  buy  none 
at  all.  And  by  this  means  very  many  be  forced  to  forsake 
work,  and  to  give  themselves  to  idleness."  * 

Here  the  whole  process  is  once  more  described.  Driven 
from  their  homes,  deprived  of  the  means  of  production, 
hunted  down  as  vagabonds,  executed  as  felons,  free  English- 
men were  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  who  chanced  to  want 
"  cheap  labour."  Even  the  most  fortunate  could  but  sell 
their  force  of  labour  to  those  who  owned  the  means  of  pro- 
duction at  a  miserable  waga  Different,  indeed,  was  the  lot 
of  these  labourers  from  that  of  their  fathers  in  the  previous 
century.  Then  the  wage-earner  was  really  independent. 
His  position  was  secured  by  economical  and  social  arrange- 
ments alike  in  country  and  in  town.  Now  the  capitalist 
farmer  was  becoming  absolute  master  in  the  coimtry,  whilst 
in  the  towns  competition  and  labour-laws  slowly  established 
the  domination  of  the  mercantile  man  and  the  manufacturer. 

*  More's  ^  Utopia,"  lutroduction. 
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These  historical  and  economical  causes  and  results  are  closely 
ntertwined.  The  very  events  which  turned  the  cultivators 
md  peasants  into  mere  wage-earners,  and  their  means  of 
iving  and  of  working  into  elements  for  capital  to  use, 
nmisbed  the  capitalist  also  with  a  home  market.  Each 
peasant  or  yeoman  family  produced,  and  themselves  for  the 
nost  part  consumed,  the  food  and  raw  material,  the  fruits  of 
iheir  own  labour.  Now  these  products  became  saleable 
x>mmodities,  which  were  sold  in  large  quantities  by  the 
armors  to  the  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Sir 
rhomas  More  shows,  the  common  stuffs  formerly  worked  up 
>y  every  peasant's  family  were  now  gradually  replaced  by 
nanufactured  goods  which  were  sold  in  the  country,  and  the 
[lumber  of  isolated  workers  producing  on  their  own  account 
orere  concentrated  under  the  command  of  capital.  Domestic 
industry  was  by  degrees  crushed  down,  and  a  home  market 
created  for  the  manufacturers'  goods.  Here  is  only  the 
early  stage  of  this  great  change  to  full  capitalist  production 
which  has  developed  into  the  total  separation  of  classes  in 
our  own  time.  But  the  social  revolution  from  the  happy 
days  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  suflSciently  complete  by  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Thenceforward  the  absorption  of  wealth 
by  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another  went  on  unchecked. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
various  small  attempts  had  been  made,  simultaneously  with 
the  blood-thirsty  legislation  summarised  above,  to  provide 
some  sort  of  relief  for  those  who,  on  returning  to  their  own 
birth  place,  were  still  unemployed.  In  1535,  as  a  pendant 
to  the  atrocious  statute  enacted  in  that  year,  the  parish 
authorities  were  ordered  to  collect  voluntary  contributions  to 
employ  the  "  valiant  vagabonds  "  who  had  been  driven  back 
from  their  wanderings,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  sick  and 
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worn-out  Id  1362  these  voluntaty  coDtributiomi  vere 
found  quite  insufficient  to  supplement  the  flogging,  bratvling, 
and  mutilation  wbicli  formed  the  principal  recipes  in  the 
shape  of  poor  relief,  and  the  parishes  (5  Elizabeth  cap.  3) 
were  given  power  to  force  persons  to  pay  who  refused  to 
give  anything  of  their  own  accord.  Ten  years  later,  beggars 
and  vagrants  being  still  as  numerous  as  over,  the  parish 
authorities  were  empowered  to  tax  all  the  inhabitants  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

There  were  other  similar  acts  in  addition  to  these ;  for 
paupers  and  vagrants  literally  swarmed  the  country,  and 
even  in  London  the  Queen  herself  actually  gave  authority 
for  martial  law  in  the  metropolis  and  neighbouring  counties, 
to  have  such  persons  executed  on  the  gallows  and  gibbet 
In  short,  to  such  a  pass  had  matters  come,  that  in  1601, 
the  43d  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign — the  actual  wealth  of  the 
country  having  increased  greatly,  though  owing  to  the  new 
system  of  production  "  over-population  "  had  come  about — 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  general  and  solid 
provision  for  the  poor  if  they  were  not  to  be  exterminated 
outright.  Accordingly  the  famous  Poor  Law  of  1601  was 
enacted,  which  laid  down  regular  ordinances  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  being  charged 
upon  the  land,  and  payment  of  poor-rates  enforced  by 
summary  process.  Thus  was  pauperism  established  by  law, 
the  people  having  been  robbed  of  their  lands,  common  lands 
and  church  lauds  alike,  and  driven  like  beasts  into  the  high- 
ways. Thenceforward  till  now  we  have  had  the  able-bodied 
paupers  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale  balanced  by  the  able- 
bodied  sybarites  who  produce  them  at  the  other.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  was  insufficient  and  wretched,  the  laws 
all  favoured  actual   slavery  of  the  needy  to  the  rich,  the 
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accumulation  of  wealth  was  fostered  in  every  way ;  still  it 
was  at  last  recognised  that  a  man  or  a  woman  born  in  Eng^ 
land  had  a  right  to  live,  however  miserably,  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  taken  unto 
themselves  their  entire  means  of  support.  The  agricultural 
labourer  had  become  a  serf  without  land,  the  legislature  had 
succeeded  in  enforcing  laws  which  had  been  in  operation 
with  regard  to  wages  for  two  hundred  years,  and  pauperism 
became  the  workers'  last  refuge. 

It  is  the  rule  to  say  that  the  position  of  the^craftsmen 
was  much  better  than  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  limitation  of  apprentices,  competitiou 
was  considerably  restricted.  This  is  to  an  extent  true  in 
certain  trades,  but  even  here  the  possibility  of  having  a  lad 
for  bare  food  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  induced  many 
employers  to  inl'ringe  the  rules.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  combinations  among  workmen — as  we  shall  see  more 
clearly  in  a  later  chapter — were  expressly  forbidden  by  law 
until  far  on  into  the  present  century.  Moreover,  the  crafts- 
men became  more  and  more  capitalists,  and  confined  the 
brotherhood  of  the  craft-guild  to  those  who  could  aflFord  to 
pay  very  handsomely  for  the  privilege.*  The  restrictions 
also  became  more  numerous,  and  constant  endeavours  were 
made  to  turn  the  handicrafts  into  the  monopoly  of  a  few 
families  controlling  journeymen  who  worked  for  competition 
wages,  and  could  never  become  masters.  Masters  and 
wardens  under  Henry  VII.  were  admonished  by  law  on  this 
bead,  and  in  1530,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the 
fees  for  apprentices  to  40s.,  the  law  cut  them  down  to 
28.  6d.  on  becoming  an  apprentice,  and  3s.  4d.  on  becoming 
a  member  of  the  guild.    Other  enactments  were  passed,  but 

*  Brentano,  p.  cxlix. 
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to  so  little  avail  that  the  prices  of  apprenticeship  rose  to  a 
preposterous  height,  and  the  difficulties  offered  to  them  on 
the  road  to  becoming  masters  were  almost  insufferable. 
These  abuses  gave  rise  to  grave  discontents,  and  Lord  Bacon 
speaks  of  some  of  these  craft-guilds  as  ''fraternities  in  evil." 
Already,  too,  the  possession  of  considerable  capital  had 
begun  to  be  necessary  in  the  higher  branches  of  manufacture, 
which  of  itself  not  only  made  it  harder  for  the  apprentices 
to  become  masters,  but  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  antagonism 
between  master  and  workman  in  place  of  the  fellowship  and 
good  feeling  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  craft-guilds  when  they 
were  founded.  This  change  of  the  craft-guilds  into  associar 
tions  of  capitalists  ''  exercised  of  course  also  an  influence  on 
their  government ;  and  it  appears  altogether  natural  when, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  see  that  government  entirely 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  richer  guild  members."  * 

Instead  of  the  old  sovereign  meeting  of  all  the  associates 
there  now  appeared  a  Court  of  Assistants,  who  governed 
the  guild.  Only  the  richer  masters  were  admitted  to  the 
highest  division,  the  Livery.  The  journeyman  soon  ceased 
to  have  any  right  of  election.  In  short,  the  domination  of  the 
employers  became  paramount  to  the  guilds,  and  no  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  democratic  character  of  the  charters  met  with 
full  success.  To  the  apprentices  aud  journeymen  all  this 
seemed  by  no  means  natural  however.  In  Germany, 
France,  and  Flanders,  the  workers  were  organised  at  this 
time  far  better  than  in  England,  and  certainly  the  Flemish 
cities  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  considerably  ahead  of 
our  own  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  organisation  and 
wealth  of  a  manufacturing  and  trading  community.  The 
increase  of  competition  from  the  country  and  from  abroad 

*  Brentano,  clL 
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could  not  be  met  here  in  such  shape  as  to  be  effectual, 
though  downright  riots  against  foreigners  certainly  occurred. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  artisans  of  the 
cities,  especially  in  those  branches  of  trade  which  were 
already  controlled  by  masters  with  considerable  capital) 
suffered  heavily  from  the  fall  in  wages  due  to  the  causes 
mentioned,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  due  to  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  and  the  influx  of 
precious  metals  from  America. 

Manufacture  in  the  shape  of  simple  co-operation,  where, 
that  is  to  say,  several  workmen  worked  together  in  one  work- 
shop at  various  tasks,  was  now  increasing.  This  business 
belonged  to,  and  was  controlled  by  the  employer.  Kett's 
insurrection  had  much  thrown  back  Norwich  as  a  manu- 
facturing centre,  but  London  and  other  towns  took  up  the 
work,  and  the  real  impetus  given  to  our  home  manufiictures 
during  the  sixteenth  century  is  hard  to  estimate.  Circum- 
stances could  scarcely  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
development  of  a  class  of  capitalists,  and  the  instant  they 
obtained  influence,  they  of  course  laughed  "freedom  of 
contract"  to  scorn,  and  used  the  legislature  to  lengthen 
hours  of  work  and  cut  down  wages  for  their  benefit.  Just 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  the  period  covered 
by  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Elizabeth  created  a  miser- 
able body  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country,  so  the 
destruction  of  the  democratic  character  of  the  craft-guilds, 
and  the  growth  of  capital  coupled  with  the  crowding  in  of 
the  people  driven  from  the  land,  formed  a  comparatively 
small,  but  still  a  definite  unprotected  wage-earning  class  in 
the  towns.  We  can  directly  trace  the  rise  of  our  distress- 
ful proletariat  to  the  robberies,  the  cruelties,  and  the  legis- 
lative infamies  recorded. 
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The  craftsTDan  like  the  labourer  was  more  and  more 
Bevered  &om  his  means  of  production,  more  and  more  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  labour  as  a  mere  commodity  to  others, 
in  whose  workshops  he  worked,  and  whose  materials  be 
employed.  We  have  fairly  entered  on  the  period  of  pro- 
ductiuQ  for  pro6t  to  the  employer,  rather  than  for  use  to 
the  producer,  or  those  dependent  od  or — as  the  old  feudal 
lord  or  abbot — superior  to  him.  Personal  relations  have 
been  sapped  :  money  relations  are  being  substituted.  On 
the  one  side  the  trading  claRs,  on  the  other  the  working 
class,  is  now  organizing  itself,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
former  has  fully  two  centuries  of  struggle  to  go  through 
before  it  becomes  complete  master  of  the  situation. 

The  farmers  and  the  landowners  who  farmed  for  profit 
became  during  this  period  possessed  of  the  capital  which 
they  needed  in  order  to  change  the  whole  relations  of  pro- 
duction in  the  country.  The  rise  in  the  prices  of  wool  and 
raw  produce  simultaneously  with  the  reduction  of  rents  on 
long  leases,  and  the  lowering  of  wages  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  money,  did  the  business  :  a  large  and 
growing  profit  remained  therefore  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  farmer's  hands.  To  understand  the  accumulation 
of  the  capital  which  started  manufactories,  large  trading 
houses,  and  banks  in  our  cities,  we  must  take  a  wider  survey, 
though  part  of  the  city  capital  came  doubtless  from  the  same 
source  as  the  farmer's. 

From  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
and  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco 
di  Gama,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  played  a  part  in  European 
commerce  similar  to  that  held  by  the  Western  Mediterranean 
and  the  shores  of  Britain  in  ancient  times.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  great  discoveries  \vere  made,  the  andent 
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route  to  the  East  was  practically  blocked  by  Ottoman  con- 
quest and  domination.  Constantinople  fell  in  1453,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  gave,  as  is  well  known, 
a  great  impetus  to  art  and  learning  in  Western  Europe.  But 
it  was  the  endeavour  to  find  a  new  route  to  the  "  Indies  "* 
which  led  Columbus  to  America,  and  the  actual  discovery  of 
such  a  route  by  Vasco  di  Gama  rendered  Europe  independent 
of  the  Turks.  By  1520  this  horde  of  disciplined  savages 
was  in  possession  of  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia.  As  a  result,  commerce  languished  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  great 
trading  republics  of  Italy,  where  commerce,  manufacture, 
and  banking  first  obtained  any  important  development  in 
modem  times.  It  was  not  therefore  the  discovery  of  the 
new  route  alone,  but  the  ruin  of  the  old  one  which  in- 
duced the  rising  adventurous  peoples  of  the  West  to  make 
connection  with  India  by  way  of  the  Cape ;  whilst  the 
success  of  the  Turk  compelled  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
to  seek  fresh  markets  further  afield  and  afloat.  But  im- 
portant as  was  this  great  change  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  it  was  of  course  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  of 
Mexico,  and  the  direct  tirade  which  began  with  Hindostan.  t 

*  Colambos  almost  certainly  learnt  of  the  existence  of  a  continent  to 
the  west  from  Iceland. 

t  There  were  many  reasons  for  this  great  expansion  of  foreign  com- 
merce which  followed  so  quickly.  In  1554  the  Russian  C^ompanj  was 
founded,  in  1562  the  sla^e-trade  commenced,  1566  the  Boyal  Exchange 
was  built,  in  1579  the  Baltic  Company  was  founded,  and  in  1581  the 
Turkish  Company,  in  1600  the  great  East  India  Company  was  char- 
tered. The  usury  laws  at  home  had  something  to  do  also  with  this 
eagerness  for  foreign  trade ;  the  special  advantages  granted  by  the 
entire  mercantile  system  to  external  dealings  helped  ;  but  above  all,  a 
greater  market  was  offered  beyond  sea  without  going  to  the  expense 
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A  fev  dates  will,  I  think,  make  the  extraordinary  exten- 
tdoD  of  the  mercantile  and  political  horizon  during  the  life- 
time of  a  single  generation  more  easy  to  graep  than  a  long 
espoeitiou. 

America  discovered  hy  Christopher  Columbus,  1492 
Newfoundland     and     Florida    discovered    by 

Sebastian  Cabot,  ....  1497 
Cape  of  Good    Hope  rounded   by   Vaaco  di 

Gama, 1497 

Discovery  of  the  Brazils,      ....  1499 

Conquest  of  Cuba  by  Diego  Columbus,  .  .  1511 

Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,     .  .  .  1521 

Conquest  of  Peru  by  Fizarro,         .  .  .  1531 


Thus  within  a  short  life-time  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world 
was  changed  alike  to  the  philosopher,  the  mariner,  and  the 
merchant  It  was  as  if  in  our  own  day  the  planet  Venus 
were  brought  into  direct  connection  with  our  earth,  its 
continents  with  the  inhabitants,  and  their  treasures  Itud 
bare  to  exchange  or  robbery  on  our  part. 

Spain  and  Portugal  reaped  the  first  harvest  gathered  in  by 
greed  and  cruelty  from  the  luckless  dwellers  in  the  New  World. 
The  horrors  inflicted  on  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  the 
infamous  slavery  which  soon  grew  up  by  importatioa  from 
Africa,  were  a  fitting  foundation  for  the  edifice  of  capitalism. 
Millions  of  treasure  flowed  into  Europe  from  the  Indies  of 
the  West.      America  took  the  place  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 

and  trouble  of  makiog  and  repairing  roada,  -which  was  greatly  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  home  market  after  the  destonction  of  the 
monaateriei.  Thia  last  cauae  has  nerer  been  anfficientljr  CDUsidered, 
bnt  it  exercised  an  enormous  intlueuce  npcm  onr  whole  economical 
development  np  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  oentuty. 
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the  East  as  the  chief  producer  of  the  precious  metals  ;  the 
markets  of  the  world  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  limited 
market  of  the  country  itself  or  its  immediate  neighbours. 
Gold  and  silver  attained  an  importance  in  men's  minds 
which  they  had  never  before  reached,  but  which  they  still 
to  a  large  extent  keep.  A  sort  of  fetichism  encompassed 
around  these  symbols  of  imperishable  riches  :  thjey  were 
real  wealth,  all  else  could  but  be  figured  forth  in  their  value 
as  in  a  mirror.  It  was  an  age  of  wonder  and  credulity. 
The  imagination  had  full  play  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
trade  and  in  all  the  marvels  of  travel ;  but  the  hard  reality 
of  merciless  robbery  and  murder  entered  into  the  souls  of 
those  who  worked,  whether  they  were  the  evicted  vagrants 
wandering  scourged  and  branded  through  English  lanes,  or 
the  helpless  slaves  of  Peru  or  Mexico  forced  by  torture  to 
wear  themselves  to  death  in  the  mines  in  the  hopeless 
eudeavour  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  their  inhuman  masters. 
Such  was  the  begetting  of  our  industrial  capital ;  its 
development  has  been  worthy  of  the  morality  which  pre- 
sided over  its  conception  and  delivered  the  hopeful  progeny. 
For  England  was  not  long  to  leave  Spain  or  Portugal  the 
leadership  in  the  race  for  wealth.  With  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  our  buccaneering  sea-dogs  and  bold 
circumnavigators  began  to  assert  the  full  right  of  English- 
men to  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  New  World.  Raleigh 
and  Hawkins,  Drake  and  Frobisher  knew  no  finer  sport 
than  to  make  prey  of  a  rich  Spanish  galleon.  Piracy  had 
full  swing  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  Spaniards,  those 
master  robbers  ashore,  met  more  than  their  match  afloat. 
But  all  this  led  rapidly  to  the  spread  of  English  commerce. 
In  1577-80  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe,  the  gallant 
exploits  of  Raleigh  are  well-known,  Newfoundland  received 
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its  first  lot  of  colonists  in  1500,  about  eighty  yeats  before, 
the  first  English  settlement  in  India  was  made  aboat  forty 
years  later,  in  1612.  These  brief  statements  shov  an 
activity  unprecedented  for  ages.  No  wonder  that  English 
ports  began  to  rise  in  importance,  and  English  trade  to 
develop.  Bristol,  whence  Cabot  had  set  sail  on  his  &mous 
voyage,  became  only  second  to  London  in  the  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  her  merchants  ;  the  Devonshire  harbours 
shared  in  this  commercial  proE^ierity. 

Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  was  beyond 
question  the  firet  power  in  Europei  The  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Grenada  bad  fallen  in  1492,  and  thus  masters  at  home, 
in  control  (^  Flanders,  with  a  hand  on  Italy,  and  the  riches 
of  America  pouring  into  their  lap,  the  Spaniards  might 
look  forward  to  a  long  leadership  in  the  great  development 
of  the  near  future.  Fortngal  also  advanced  greatly  in 
wealth.  Bnt  the  real  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas 
and  Ck>lonial  Empire  lay  between  England,  Holland,  and 
France.  And  the  groundwork  of  England's  ultimate  pre- 
dominance was  lud  by  the  men  who  broke  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  forced  their  right  to  trade  and  colonise  in 
the  so-called  Spanish  Main.*     Foreign  goods  became  more 

*  Spain  herself,  however,  helped  to  etrengthen  her  commerciAl 
enemies  by  the  short-aighted  uid  barbaroiu  policy  which,  in  deference 
to  religious  bigotiy,  she  parsued  tovarde  the  moat  indostriaua  and 
intelUgent  of  her  Hnbjecta.  Her  cruelty  tovrardH  the  Moon  of  Grenada 
as  well  BH  towards  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  not  only  reduced 
her  own  population,  bnt  in  the  case  of  the  peraecated  Flemish  and  the 
Walloons,  supplied  England  nnd  Holland  with  numbers  of  wealthy 
manufacturers,  who  broogbt  their  capital  away  with  them,  and  skilled 
artisans  who  had  the  knowledge  of  their  trade.  Thus  an  impulse  was 
given  to  English  manufactures  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  bigotry 
of  the  rulera  of  Spain  similar  to  that  which  was  given  in  the  seventeenUi 
centory  by  the  bigotry  of  the  mlera  of  Franoe  in  revoking  the  Edict  of 
Nantea.    England  thoa  owea  almost  as  much  to  the  blunders  of  her 
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and  more  common  in  our  markets,  foreign  raw  materials 
began  to  be  imported  and  worked  up  by  English  hands. 
On  all  sides  the  machinery  of  a  great  commerce  was  being 
developed,  on  all  sides  the  great  idea  of  wealth  grew  to  be 
profit  by  exchange  or  downright  seizure — ^the  enslavement 
of  blacks  in  one  region,  the  enslavement  of  our  own  country- 
men, as  in  our  crimping  system  to  the  colonies,  in  another — 
of  the  work  and  goods  of  others.  The  sacred  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  land  were  founded  upon  the  most  infamous  robbery 
of  the  peasantry  of  their  own  :  the  sacred  right  of  property 
in  goods,  houses,  and  money  was  based  upon  the  wholesale 
robbery  of  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labour. 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Tudors 
England  changed  from  a  country  where  in  the  main  the 
mass  of  the  people  lived  on  their  own  land,  were  happy, 
contented,  well-fed,  and  well-clothed,  producing  and  work- 
ing up  enough  food  and  raw  material  for  their  own  use, 
and  thinking  little  of  exchange,  into  a  country  where  people 
were  gradually  being  driven  off  the  soil,  their  ancient 
rights  destroyed,  their  means  of  production  and  land  taken 
by  others  and  exchange  for  profit  was  becoming  the  rule  of 
the  time ;  a  property-less  folk  compelled  to  work  for  the 
farmer's  profit,  or  forced  to  compete  against  one  another  in 
the  cities  for  wages  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  re- 
placed to  a  large  extent  the  sturdy  yeomen,  craftsmen,  and 
labourers  of  old  days.  Pauperism  became  an  integral  portion 
of  the  English  social  system,  and  the  lot  of  the  many  one 
never-ending  servitude  under  the  guise  of  freedom.  Mean- 
while the    landlords,  farmers,   traders,   and  manufacturers 

mals  as  to  her  natural  geographical  poeitioD,  and  the  vigour  and  enter- 
prise of  her  people.  The  effect  of  the  influx  of  the  manufacturers  and 
artisans  from  Flanders  Was  soon  felt. 
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grew  wealthy,  the  name  of  England  was  made  great  in 
Europe,  the  foundations  of  our  commercial  preponderance 
and  naval  supremacy  were  laid.  England  was  still  in  the 
main  an  agricultural  country,  and  so  continued  for  another 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  But  already  the  first  and  most  difficult  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  the  formation  of  that  great 
capitalist  England,  which  some  consider  to  be  the  acme  of 
human  civilization  and  advancement 

During  this  century  also,  most  useful  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions were  made,  from  which  the  growing  commerdal 
and  manufacturing  powers  derived  the  first  and  the  lai^est 
benefit.  In  astronomy,  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe  ex- 
tended the  field  of  human  knowledge  with  the  happiest 
results  even  in  practical  affairs.  Book-keeping  by  double 
entry,  decimal  arithmetic,  and  other  improvements  were  in- 
troduced, and,  according  to  some  authorities,*  the  stocking- 
frame  was  invented  in  an  improved  form  at  Cambridge. 
Thus  everything  tended  to  help  on  the  new  economical 
period,  and  to  secure  to  England  one  of  the  first  places  at 
least  in  the  new  era.  The  change  in  the  method  of  pro- 
duction, though  still  in  its  infancy,  was  by  itself  of  the 
highest  importance.  Instead  of  the  isolated  labourer,  we 
have  henceforth  an  increasing  number  of  wage-earners 
working  together  under  one  employer,  who  himself  owns 
the  means  of  production,  and  takes  the  product  This 
was  a  necessary  step  to  bring  about  fully  that  social  labour 
which  is  essential  to  all  production  upon  a  large  scale. 
But  it  gradually  shuts  out,  more  and  more,  from  the  work- 
man the  chance  which  he  had  before  of  becoming  an  em- 
ployer himself.  He  works  now  for  the  profit  of  a  class 
*  Anderson,  voL  ii  p.  3. 
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above  him,  and  the  capitalist  becomes  a  capitalist  not  be- 
cause he  is  an  organiser  of  labour,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
becomes  an  organiser  of  labour  because  he  is  a  capitalist, 
and  wishes  to  make  the  capital  which  he  has  obtained 
profitable  to  himself.*  Hence  the  tendency  slowly  mani- 
fested is  to  increase  the  scale  of  operations,  the  size  of  work- 
shops, the  number  of  men  employed  by  one  master,  and 
consequently  of  course  the  amount  of  capital  needed  to 
start  on  good  terms  with  others,  to  build  workrooms,  to 
purchase  raw  materials,  &c.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
time  of  simple  co-operation,  which  leads  directly  to  organised 
handicraft  by  division  of  labour,  though  the  one  speedily 
blends  with  the  other,  and  in  practice  no  separation  by  a 
clear  line  is  possible.  What  follows  is  in  any  case  an 
economy  in  the  means  of  production,  which  necessarily 
enriches  the  employing  class  alone  when  they  alone  own 
those  means.! 

To  begin  with  all  this  is  only  distinguished  from  the 
simple  handicraft  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  larger  number 
of  workers  who  are  employed  together  on  the  same  identical 
task,  thus  saving  certain  expenses ;  but  very  soon  a  radical 
change  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work  done  takes  place,  by 
dividing  the  labour  into  portions,  and  splitting  up  the  trades. 
This  commenced  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Consequently  commerce  first,  and  then  manufactures,  greatly 
increased  by  the  influx  of  foreign  capitalists  and  labourers, 
combined  with  exploration  and  piracy  to  give  England  her 
initial  advantages  in  the  competition  for  commercial  wealth 

*  The  langaage  of  the  Statute,  43  Elizabeth,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
the  business  of  agriculture  began  now  to  be  carried  on  by  persons  of 
capital — Eden,  p.  7. 

\  Marx,  «  Capital'' 
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■which  followed.  Usury  laws,  protective  duties,  monopolies, 
and  so  forth,  were  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  old  Middle 
Ago  polity  to  cope  with  this  new  international  growth,  and 
prevent  it  from  benefiting  one  class  alona  They  had  little 
permanent  effect.  The  Elizabethan  age,  with  all  its  gloiy, 
was  the  Iron  Age  for  the  mass  of  the  English  people. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

THE  BISE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

At  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  England  was  the  rising 
power  of  Europe.  Disastrous  as  her  reign  had  been  to  the 
multitude,  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  regard  in 
which  this  country  was  held  abroad  at  the  close  of  her 
long  administration.  The  bitter  struggle  with  Spain  and 
the  Papacy  had  ended  completely  in  her  favour ;  Ireland 
had  been  subjugated  by  vigorous  and  sustained  effort ; 
commerce  had  extended  beyond  all  anticipation,  the  trade 
with  the  Netherlands  alone  having  increased  forty  or  fifty- 
fold;  consequently  when  James  I.  ascended  the  throne, 
England  was  stronger  in  every  respect  than  she  had  been 
at  any  previous  period.  Scotland  was  henceforth  no  longer 
a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  event  of  foreign  war,  but  a  close 
and  most  serviceable  friend ;  wealth  abounded  in  the 
.metropolis  to  such  a  degree  that  purely  commercial  con- 
siderations began  to  exert  great  influence  in  our  foreign 
policy;  nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  campaigns  of  Qus- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  the  religious  conflict  throughout  Europe 
were  in  any  way  harmful  to  this  country. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Protestantism  became 
finally  the  religion  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 
This  is  essentially  the  creed  of  a  trading  community ;  keen 
competition  for  individual  gain  or  loss  in  this  world  is 
supplemented  by  keen  competition  for  eternal'  happiness  or 
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damnation  in  the  next.*  The  Church  of  England,  with 
the  calm  indiSerence  to  anything  but  personal  advantage 
characteristic  of  ita  founders,  was  equally  ready  to  crop  the 
ears  of  Puritans  or  to  stretch  recusant  Catholics  upon  the 
rack ;  though  such  was  the  fanaticism  of  the  hot-gospellers, 
that  in  any  attack  upon  Romish  heresies  the  Anglican 
divines  could  always  rely  upon  the  support  of  those  whom 
they  had  just  outraged. 

The  period  of  Tudor  domination  in  which  absolutism  to  a 
great  extent  replaced  the  feudal  system,  had  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  all  outward  appearance.  Some 
nobles  had  been  bribed  into  submission  for  the  time  by  large 
slices  of  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  others  who  rose  against 
the  authority  of  the  mouarch  were  racked  and  gibbeted  into 
quiescence.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  the  EngUsli  Kichelieu. 
But  the  new  landed  aristocracy,  whether  nobles  or  squires,  the 
new  trading  class,  goldsmiths,  manufacturers,  or  merchants, 
though  ready  enough  to  join  with  the  Crown  in  oppressing 
the  people,  were  nowise  inclined  to  put  up  with  much  tyranny 
at  their  own  expense.  Even  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  height 
of  her  popularity  with  these  classes,  found  that  out,  and  took 
care  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  them  at  a  temporary 
Eacrifice  of  her  own  wishes.  The  first  Stuarts,  however,  quite 
failed  to  understand  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
representative  of  the  growing  strength  <^  the  middle  class 
in  town  and  country,  and  were  unable  to  see  that  Protes- 

*  Was  there  ever  a  better  arg^ument  agaioet  a  State  Church  than 
thin  of  Petty'a  1  "  A  third  branch  of  the  public  charge  is  that  of  the 
pastorage  of  men'a  bouIa  and  the  guidance  of  their  conacieDcee ;  which 
one  would  think  (becaiue  it  respects  another  world  aad  but  the  partievlar 
interaU  of  each  man  there)  should  not  be  a.  public  charge  at  all  in  this." 
The  "but  the  particular  interests  of  each  man  there"  seems  to  me 
perfect  satire. 
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tantism  meant  that  religion  was,  as  usual,  being  twisted  to 
sanctify  results  already  attained  in  the  field  of  material 
development.  Thus  the  doctrines  as  to  the  endless  extent 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  right  divine  of  kings  were 
destined  to  come  full  butt  up  against  the  hard  facts  of  the 
time,  to  the  grave  inconvenience  of  many  who  stood  behind 
them.  James  I.  wished  to  be  as  masterful  as  his  son,  but 
he  did  not  carry  his  theories  so  far,  nor  had  the  time 
arrived  for  such  thorough  resistance. 

To  give  even  a  slight  sketch  of  the  English  Revolution 
and  Civil  War  would  lead  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
work.  Unfortunately,  the  history  of  that  memorable  time, 
like  that  of  all  English  insurrections  and  revolutions,  has 
been  written  by  members  of  the  two  contending  factions ; 
in  the  main,  the  middle-class  view  has  had  the  predomin- 
ance, as  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  society  as  ours.  How 
the  people  regarded  the  struggle  between  King  and  Parlia- 
ment as  to  which  should  have  the  right  to  control  the 
wealth  they  created,  we  know  little ;  but  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  Ball,  Tyler,  Cade,  and 
Kett,  the  high  ideals  of  More  and  Ascham  had  not  wholly 
faded  from  the  minds  of  those  who  worked,  or  of  those  who 
thought.  The  pamphlets  and  flysheets,  the  ballads  and 
satires,  prove  that  below  the  Civil  War  between  the  partisans 
of  King  and  Parliament,  lay  deep  discontent  with  both  the 
contending  factions  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  lower  order  of  Puritans,  Levellers  and  Fifth-monarchy 
men,  mingled  with  their  strange  religious  doctrines  ideas  which 
were  the  direct  forerunners  of  those  held  by  the  Anarchist 
propagandists  of  our  time.  Those  who  sought  refuge  in 
America  from  persecution  at  home  bore  with  them,  whether 
rich   or  poor,   the  opinions   as    to    liberty,   equality,  and 
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fraternity,  which,  though  nevflr  yet  fully  irrought  oat  CTen 
in  the  Uoited  States,  reacted  upon  Europe  more  thaa  a 
century  later.  In  England,  the  Civil  War  resulted  first  in 
the  dictatorship  of  Cromwell,  and  more  remotely  in  the 
accession  of  William  IIL  Elsewhere,  it  spread  views 
which  had  afterwards  far-reachii^  effects,  hy  no  means 
exhausted  in  our  own  day.  But  England  had  now  entered 
upon  the  period  of  the  mercantile  system  and  commercial 
wars.  Though  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  first 
important  capitalist  powers  in  Northern  Europe,  basing 
their  wealth  and  strength  almost  entirely  on  commerce  and 
trade,  France  after  the  decadence  of  Spain  became  our 
only  formidable  rival  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 
But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  external  policy,  the  internal 
condition  of  England  during  the  seventeenth  century  must 
be  briefly  dealt  with.* 

•  "  This  centnry  may  be  truly  aaid,  from  its  very  commencement^ 
nearly  to  approacli  to  a  resemblance  of  modem  times,  whether  (wiiBidered 
iu  a  com^nercial  or  a  political  light ;  either  in  respect  of  riches,  know- 
ledge, or  religion.  In  geoeral,  it  will  be  seen  that  towards  the  close  of 
it,  commerce  gtadoally  advanced  to  almost  its  vety  zenitli  of  perfection. 
Navigation,  mathematical,  manufactoral,  nautical,  and  mechanical  arta ; 
agriculture,  architecture,  and  plantations  are  marvelloualy  improved. — 
liie  interests  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  more  intimately 
investigated  and  better  nuderstood  than  iu  any  former  age. — Almost 
all  the  commercial,  banking,  and  metallic  companies  of  Europe  an 
established  nearly  as  at  preseitt  sabeiating :  the  great  and  principal 
iacreaae  of  the  commerce  of  England  and  Holland  is  effected. — The 
Haustowns  lose  their  trade  more  and  more  to  the  Dutch  and  English. 
— The  Turkish  naval  strength  begins  to  decline. — The  trade  from  the 
several  countries  of  Europe  to  the  East  Indies  is  brought  to  great  maturity 
especially  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  who  to  the  very  clo^e  of  this 
century  may  be  said  to  possess  much  the  great«at  part  of  the  naval 
commerce  of  Europe. — Naval  architecture  is  also  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. The  general  balance  of  national  commerce  ia  better  under- 
stood ;  though,  very  probably,  it  will  never  be  reducible  to  a  direct 
demoaatration.— Commercial  treaties  between    different  nations  are 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  peasantry  were^  as 
has  been  seen,  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  There  is 
little  doubt,  indeed,  that  though  poverty,  within  certain 
limits,  tends  to  favour  generation,  these  limits  had  been 
passed  altogether  prior  to  the  enaction  of  the  poor  laws. 
The  misery  was  such  that  the  population  had  actually 
decreased  at  a  time  when  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  had  increased.  Circumstances  now  changed  some- 
what for  the  better  in  regard  to  the  rural  population ;  they 
could  scarcely  have  gone  on  without  ruining  the  country. 

more  fully  compreliended  in  this  century,  and  are  found  to  be  of  the 
last  importance  to  their  mutual  prosperity. — ^The  importance  of  the  low 
interest  of  money  and  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  coin  is  much  better 
and  more  generally  known  than  at  former  periods. — Many  new  inven- 
tions and  projects  are  set  on  foot — ^The  suburbs  of  London  are  greatly 
enlarged  every  way  from  the  great  increase  of  the  commerce  of  England. 
— L^al  interest  of  money  in  England  is  reduced. — The  excellent  navi- 
gation act  of  the  Rump  Parliament  is  afterwards  legally  confirmed  as 
being  founded  on  just  principles,  and  various  improvements  are  at 
different  times  made  therein. — Many  excellent  new  productions  are 
brought  to  England  and  naturalised  there. — England's  most  excellent 
Boyal  Society,  for  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge,  is  established 
and  followed  by  those  of  several  other  nations. — ^The  revenue  of  Eng- 
land is  vastly  increased,  as  is  also  its  royal  navy  and  mercantile  marine, 
and  likewise  all  its  manufactures.— ^New  English  plantations  formed  in 
America,  and  the  old  ones  much  improved.  IVance  also  is  greatly 
improved  in  commerce,  manufactures,  colonies,  and  shipping. — Many 
unsuccessful  expeditions  are  attempted  from  Europe  for  finding  the 
north-west  and  north-east  passages  to  China  and  India.  Money  bank- 
ing takes  its  original  establishment  and  increase  in  England;  and 
commercial  liberty  is  also  firmly  and  legally  established  there. — France 
by  the  united  and  impolitic  persecution  of  her  Protestant  subjects 
makes  great  alterations  in  favour  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
most  countries  of  Europe.  Peter,  the  first  great  monarch  of  Bussia, 
makes  vast  improvements  in  his  extensive  empire. — And  almost  every 
part  of  Christendom  towards  the  close  of  this  century  is  endeavouring 
to  push  into  commerce  and  manufactures ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
commerce  and  shipping  of  England  continue  very  visibly  to  prosper 
and  increase." — ^Anderson's  ^  Origin  of  Commerce,''  voL  IL  p.  198. 
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But  that  Very  growth  of  the  towns  which  was  the  re3ult  of 
improved  manufacture  and  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  depopu- 
lation of  portions  of  the  country  districts,  created  in  turn  a 
demand  for  cereals,  which  raised  the  price  of  com  and  ren- 
dered tillage  again  profitable,  and  reduced  the  sheep 
demesnes  within  more  reasonable  limits.*  Hence  an  aug- 
mented demand  for  agricultural  labourers  which,  together 
with  the  operation  of  poor  relief  for  the  really  necessitous, 
gave  the  mass  of  the  people  a  better  subsistence. 
'  The  mischief,  however,  had  been  done.  Those  cottages 
which  were  now  built  to  houBs  the  labourers  had  no  land 
around  them  as  they  had  in  the  days  of  Fortescue  :  even  the 
commons  were,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  restricted,  boon  as 
they  still  were  to  poor.  Consequently  the  cottager  was  a  mere 
wage-earner,  and  his  wages,  though  nominally  greater  by  as 
much  agun  as  those  of  the  labourer  with  his  own  land  to 
fall  back  upon,  represented  a  very  different  return  in  all 
from  that  of  his  predecessor  two  or  three  generations  before. 
"  The  price  of  wheat  rose  in  a  hundred  years  from  six  or 
seven  shillings  to  thirty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  in  the  year 
1610,  4^.,  or  about  a  penny  leas  than  a  whole  sheep  had 
once  cost,  was  given  for  a  pound  of  mutton."  f  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  century  in  fact,  although  the  in&mouB 
tyranny  against  vagrants  was  somewhat  mitigated,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  bad,  and  population 
had  begun  to  increase.  In  1622,  the  country  is  described 
ss  "  pitifully  pestered  with  poor  and  lusty  labourers,  who, 
because  no  man  would  be  troubled  with  their  service,  begged, 
filched,   and   stole  for  their  maintenance,"      Sir   Matthew 

*  A  similar  result  on  a  larger  scale  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century, 
t  "  Thornton  ou  Over-population,"  p.  197. 
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Hale,  according  to  Eden's  "State  of  the  Poor,"*  writing 
about  1660,  fully  confirms  this  statement,  saying: — 
"  There  are  many  poor  who  are  able  to  work  if  they  had 
it,  and  had  it  at  reasonable  wages  by  which  they  could  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  family,  which  often-times  are  many. 
These  are  not  within  the  provision  of  the  law,  and  if  they 
come  for  exhibitions  they  are  denied,  or,  at  least,  have  but 
very  small,  and  such  as  cannot  support  them  and  their 
families."  After  urging  the  danger  of  the  neglect  of  such 
a  matter,  even  to  the  well-to-do  classes  themselves,  he  pro^ 
poses  the  erection  of  workhouses  for  employing  the  poor, 
"  and  for  lodging  material,  and  for  instructing  children  in  the 
trade  or  work."  Sir  Matthew  had  special  reference  to  the 
wool  trade.  But  the  manufacturers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  had  no  greater  desire  to  see  national  workshops  and 
well-regulated  industrial  schools  upset  their  profit-mongering 
system  than  the  manufacturers  of  the  nineteenth  century  have. 

By  the  preamble  of  a  statute  of  1662,  13  Charles  II. 
cap.  12,  the  necessity,  number,  and  continual  increase  of 
the  poor  is  dwelt  upon.  Again,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
poor-rates  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  from 
£600,000  to  £900,000,  the  total  population  of  England 
and  Wales  being  then  six  millions,  and  in  the  year  1697 
one-half  of  those  relieved  were  able-bodied,  and  could  have 
maintained  themselves  if  they  had  had  work. 

Yet  the  general  industry  of  the  kingdom  was  exceedingly 
flourishing.  At  no  previous  period  had  commerce  and 
manufactures  flourished  more  vigorously,  whilst  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  turnip  husbandry  and  artificial  grasses  gave,  at 
the  same  time,  a  great  impetus  to  agriculture. t    Doubtless 

♦  Eden'8  "  State  of  the  Poor,"  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
t  Thornton,  p.  199. 
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also,  tbe  population  was  increasiag,  thougb  in  a  far  less  ratio 
than  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation.  But  just  as  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  failed,  during  their  contiDuaace,  to  injure 
the  solid  well-being  of  the  yeoman  class,  so  the  Civil  War 
between  King  and  Commons,  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie,  in 
the  seventeenth  century  failed  to  raise  permanently  the 
depressed  condition  of  tlie  t^cultural  laboarer — though, 
during  the  brief  supremacy  of  Cromwell,  tbe  people  seem  to 
have  been  better  off,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
matters  again  improved  somewhat,  so  far  as  their  standard 
of  life  was  concerned. 

A  political  struggle,  however  bloody,  political  writing, 
however  eloquent — and  who  will  ever  forget  the  noble 
pamphlet  on  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  ? — affect 
not  at  all  the  relentless  economical  pressure  below.  Let 
those  who  will,  talk  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
person,  freedom  of  contract ;  what  are  all  these  mock  liber- 
ties worth  to  those  who  have  but  the  freedom  to  starve  or 
turn  paupers  ?  What  do  the  names  of  Milton  or  Defoe, 
Eliot,  Hampden,  or  Cromwell,  mean  to  tbe  poor  bowed-down 
hind,  forced  by  the  economical  conditions  of  his  time  to 
stumble  along  half-clothed  and  half-fed  from  his  pauper 
cradle  to  his  pauper  grave  \  History  is  regardless  of  him, 
the  political  economist  passes  by  on  the  other  side,  whilst 
the  misery  of  yesterday  furnishes  forth  the  misery  of  to-day, 
and  the  dispossessed  vagrants  of  the  Tudor«  and  the  Stuarts 
hand  on  their  heritage  of  squalor  and  suffering  to  the  hope- 
less proletariat  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  capitalist  farmer  system  of  culture  with  tiie  agricul- 
tural labourer  divorced  from  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
poor-relief  as  a  necessary  makeweight,  was  now  in  full 
course  of  development  into  the  organised  trinity  of  laodlord, 
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tenant-fanner,  and  labourer — the  sleeping  partner,  the 
active  partner,  and  the  freedman  serf,  who  provides  the 
value,  and  bears  all  burdens — with  which  we  are  so  well 
acquainted.  The  rural  economy,  though  later  to  undergo 
Rome  variation  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  operations,  was, 
in  fact,  settled  for  some  generations.  Enclosure  of  com- 
mons, seizure  of  public  lands,  evictions  of  small  freeholders, 
went  steadily  on.  The  landowners  succeeded  in  shifting 
from  their  shoulders  on  to  the  mass  of  the  community  those 
charges  of  military  service  which  they  had  first  compounded 
for  at  a  considerable  money  payment,  and  then  had  them- 
selves reduced  to  a  mere  nothing.  William  III.,  that 
worthy  hero  of  the  whole  huckster  school,  gave  away  Crown 
lands,  which  he  had  no  more  right  to  dispose  of  than  he  had 
to  sell  the  Crown  jewela>  to  his  greedy  Dutch  followers. 

It  was  in  the  year  1660  that  the  great  landholders  shook  off 
the  feudal  obligations  which  they  owed  to  the  Crown,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  government  had  been  carried  on.  These 
feudal  dues  amounted  to  about  25  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
annual  value  of  their  holdings,  and  by  clearing  themselves  of 
them  they  became  in  reality,  though  never  by  law,  or  accord- 
ing to  right,  landowners  instead  of  landholders,  depriving  the 
nation  of  its  own  land  in  their  favour  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— a  self-gratifying  ordinance  indeed — passed  by  them- 
selves. The  revolution  of  1688  followed,  which  crippled 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  got  rid  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
payment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  their  ser- 
vices. This  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  abolition  of  annual 
Parliaments  in  1702,  and  the  Septennial   Act   in   1716.* 

*  It  IB  this  which  gives  to  all  English  radical  movements  such  a 
strange  aspect  of  having  their  origin  in  the  past. 
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Thus,  by  a  succession  of  enactments,  the  territorial 
aristociacy  under  Whig  guidance  became  masters  of  the 
country.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  standing 
army,  and  the  introduction  and  extension  of  the  wasteful 
and  injurious  funding  system,  rendered  long  wars  on  a  large 
scale  possible  to  an  extent  never  before  dreamed  of,  and 
have  taxed  future  generations  beyond  what,  at  first  sight, 
any  man  would  have  believed  it  possible  that  tbey  would  put 
up  with.  Singular  to  say,  the  old  Tory  or  country  party 
vigorously  withstood  both  standing  army  and  national  debt  or 
funding  system,  but  without  avail ;  and  their  successors  are 
to-day  the  stoutest  champions  of  both.  The  full  effect  of 
the  funding  system,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  country 
has  been  plundered  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  upper  and 
middle  classes,  will  be  dealt  with  separately ;  but  it  is 
sufiBcieut  to  note  here  that  it  placed  an  overwhelming 
power  of  mortgaging  the  prosperity  of  future  generations, 
and  of  bribing  inconvenient  agitators  in  the  bands  of  tbe 
aristocracy  and  commercial  classes. 

All  this  was  of  a  piece  with  what  had  gone  before,  and 
in  fitting  accord  with  what  followed  after.  English  land 
had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  English  people,  and  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  concentration  of  "  real  estate  "  in 
fewer  and  fewer  hands  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  alike 
of  the  landlords  and  the  legislature.  Nor  do  we  find 
throughout  these  long  years  of  knavery  and  insidious 
oppression,  one  single  organised  rising  by  the  people  to 
recover  the  property  of  whicb  they  had  been  robbed.  A 
meeker  acceptance  of  injury  is  not  recorded  in  history. 
The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  poor  made  no  difference, 
their  miserable  lot  never  forced  them  to  take  counsel  with 
one  another  how  they  should  overwhelm  their  masters.     At 
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most^  a  village  riot,  or  the  burning  of  a  few  hay-ricks, 
testified  that  a  landlord  was  unpopular  or  a  farmer  too 
grasping.  Neither  during  the  great  Civil  War  nor  during 
the  disturbances  created  by  the  Pretender  in  the  following 
century,  did  the  English  agricultural  labourers  show  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  fact  that  their  fathers  had  owned  the 
land  out  of  which  they  gained  a  bare  subsistence,  or  that 
their  labour  was  that  which  supported  the  farmer  and  the 
landlord  alike.  This  apathy  has  continued  among  them 
until  the  present  generation.  So  true  is  it  that  successful 
revolutions  are  never  wrought  by  the  mere  needy — that 
economical  changes  work  on  almost  independent  of  human 
action  until  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  complete  reorganisation.* 
In  the  towns  the  economical  development  proceeded  in 
some  respects  more  slowly  than  a  superficial  view  of  earlier 
events  might  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  craft-guilds  which 
had  previously  exercised  much  influence  as  a  popular  force, 

*  It  is  never  possible  to  make  a  revolution ;  it  is  only  possible  when  a 
revolution  has  already  begun  in  the  existing  conditions  of  a  society,  to  give 
it  outward  legal  expression  and  consequent  accomplishment.  To  wish  to 
make  a  revolution  is  the  madness  of  foolish  men  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
laws  of  history.  Equally  foolish  and  childish  is  it  to  attempt  to  stave  off 
a  revolution  which  has  once  developed  in  the  bowels  of  a  society,  and  to 
withstand  its  legal  expression.  ['*  Arbeiter-Programm,"  by  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  p.  15.]  It  were  to  be  wished  that  our  English  politicians,  no 
matter  how  they  label  themselves,  would  learn  wisdom  from  these 
sentences,  and  study  the  history  of  their  own  country  a  little  more 
closely— especially  the  history  of  popular  movements  and  working  class 
combinations.  As  a  far  greater  thinker  than  Laasalle  once  said  to  me, 
*^  You  English  are  like  the  Romans  in  many  respects,  but  in  none  more 
than  in  the  forgetf ulness  of  your  own  history."  Lassalle  deserves  the 
highest  credit  for  the  work  he  did  in  Grermany.  Marx  and  Eugels  did 
the  scientific  work  of  Socialism,  but  they,  neither  of  them,  had  the 
faculties  which  enabled  Lassalle  to  stir  the  working  classes  throughout 
the  German-speaking  territories.  The  influence  of  Marx  and  ftodbertus 
on  Lassalle,  though  he  never  fully  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the 
former,  was  veiy  great. 
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became  almost  entirely  capitalist  in  form  under  the  Stuarts, 
and  were  freely  bled  of  tlieir  wealth  in  return  for  additional 
privileges  by  the  king  and  the  Commonwealth.  But  they 
helped  in  their  turn  to  overthrow  those  monopolies  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  individuals  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
the  middle-class.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  rivaliy  going  on  all  the 
time  between  the  gentry  who  bad  grown  up  out  of  the  break- 
down of  the  feudal  system  and  the  powerful  trading  class 
which  had  likewise  risen  to  importance  at  the  same  time. 
But  apprentices  were  still  limited,  and  rules  as  to  wages 
were  constantly  enforced.  The  limitation  of  apprentices  in 
the  trades  helped  to  form  a  body  of  artisans  with  common 
interests,  which  at  times  they  defended  in  turbulent  &ishion 
enough. 

So  long  as  the  famous  Statute  of  Apprentices*  indeed 
was  in  force  which  gave  a  definite  position  to  apprentices 
and  journeymen  these  were  secure  of  continuous  employ- 

■  The  preamble  to  the  Statnte  of  Appr«iitic«a,  5  Elizabeth,  c.  4 
(15S2)  ahows  clearly  that  the  object  waa  to  protect  the  people,  however 
imperfectly  it  may  have  served  that  purpose  at  times  : — "  Although  there 
remain  and  stand  in  force  presently  a  great  number  of  Acts  and 
Statutes  concerning  the  retaining,  dei>arting,  wages  and  orders  of 
apprentices,  servants  and  labourers,  as  well  in  husbandry  as  in  divcm 
other  arts,  mysteries  and  occupations ;  yet  partly  for  the  imperfection 
and  contrariety  that  is  found  and  doth  appear  in  sundty  of  the  said  laws, 
and  for  the  variety  aud  number  of  them,  and  chiefly  for  that  the  wages 
and  allowances  limited  and  rated  in  many  of  the  said  Statutes,  are  in 
diverse  places  too  small  and  not  answerable  to  this  time  respecting  the 
advancement  of  prices  of  all  things  belonging  to  the  said  servants  and 
labouren ;  the  said  laws  cannot  conveniently  without  the  great  grief 
and  bunlen  of  the  poor  labourer  and  hired  man  be  put  in  good  and 
due  execution,  &c."  This  has  reference  of  course  to  the  Statute  of 
Laix>nrers  and  other  Statutes  based  thereon.  Much  the  capitalist 
class,  after  they  obtained  supremacy,  cared  for  the  great  grief  and 
burden  of  the  poor  labourer  and  hired  man.  They  never  wearied  of 
striving  for  their  full ' '  freedom  of  contract" 
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ment  at  fair  wages,  the  wages  as  well  as  the  hours  of  work 
being  regulated  by  the  magistrates,  aud  by  no  means 
invariably  in  the  interest  of  employers.  Everywhere  the 
State  interfered  between  master  and  workman,  between 
producer  and  consumer,  between  shipowner  and  seamen. 
All  these  minor  interferences  underlay  a  great  system  of 
protection  of  home  industry,  alike  against  foreign  workmen 
aud  foreign  goods.  Meanwhile,  organized  handicraft,  with 
division  of  labour,  was  taking  the  place  of  the  family 
industry,  as  well  as  of  the  simple  co-operation  under  the 
control  of  a  master.  The  limited  production  possible  under 
these  two  methods,  could  not  suffice  for  the  extended 
markets  of  India,  China,  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  home 
market  now  laid  open  to  the  trading  class.  The  head  of 
the  craft-guild  or  corporation  was  supplanted  by  the  middle- 
class  man,  and  the  division  of  labour  between  different 
corporations  disappeared  gradually  before  the  division  of 
labour  in  the  workshops  themselves.* 

Throughout  this  economical  period,  which  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
the  three  divisions  of  production,  family  industry,  organized 
handicraft,  and  cottage  industry  were  going  on  simultan- 
eously, t  But  manufacture  by  division  of  labour  was  all  the 
time  gaining  ground  on  the  others,  and  production,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  was  now  carried  on  not  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  producers  and  their  neighbours,  but  with  a  view 

*  Communist  Manifesto,  1847. 

t  Adolf  Held,  p.  541.  It  is  well  worth  remark  that  not  even  Marx  nor 
any  English  writer  has  given  us  a  history  of  the  development  of  organized 
handicraft  by  division  of  labour.  From  Petty  to  Adam  Smith  is  a 
century  of  development,  but  manufactiure  never  dominated  family  and 
cottage  industry. 
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to  a  market  which  was  ever  expanding  and  in  which  under- 
Belling  with  a  view  to  gain  had  already  become  the  rule. 
"  It  is  manifest  that  they  who  can  in  forty-five  millions 
underBell  others  by  oae  million  (upon  account  of  natuni 
and  intrineic  advantages  only)  may  easily  have  the  trade  of 
the  world."*  This  passage,  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  proves  Uiat  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
an  ecoDOiaist  could  speak  of  the  "  trade  of  the  world  "  as  an 
empire  to  be  conquered  by  the  cheapest  producer,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  be  understood  by  his  readers. 

But  Sir  William  Petty  gives  us  besides  a  brief  and  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  advantage  of  that  divisioa  of  labour 
which  found  its  chief  expounder  in  Adam  Smith  more  thtui 
a  century  later.  He  says,  "  in  the  making  of  a  watch,  if 
one  man  shall  make  the  wheels,  another  the  spring, 
another  shall  engrave  the  dial-plate,  and  another  shall  make 
the  cases,  then  the  watch  shall  be  better  and  cheaper,  than 
if  the  whole  work  be  put  upon  any  one  mao."  Here  we 
have  at  once  the  whole  story.  The  difference  between  this 
and  mere  simple  co-operation  is  plain.  Bringing  together 
a  number  of  work-people  to  produce  an  article  or  a  number 
of  articles  does  not  necessarily  involve  this  minute  division  of 
labour  in  the  first  instance.  We  know  in  fact  that  for  a  long 
time  after  workmen  were  engaged  under  one  employer  wbo 
found  the  raw  materials,  the  workshop,  and  disposed  of  the 
completed  goods,  each  could,  as  a  rule,  carry  out  himself 
almost  every  portion  of  the  business,  though  he  might  from 
choice  devote  himself  to  one  portion  in  particular.  With  the 
pressure  to  produce  goods  cheaper,  or  which  practically 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  more  rapidly  and  with  less 
expenditure  of  toil,  division  of  labour  came  in  and  gradually 
•  Petty,  p.  222. 
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extended  to  every  portion  of  the  work.  The  commodity 
thus  became  the  social  product  of  a  group  of  workers,  each 
of  whom  carried  on  day  in  and  day  out  the  same  trifling 
operation.  In  papermaking,  pinmaking,  &c.,  a  similar 
division  goes  on  as  in  watchmaking. 

"  There  are  consequently  two  sides  to  the  development 
of  manufacture  from  the  craft  On  the  one  hand,  the 
starting  point  is  the  combination  of  different  and  inde- 
pendent crafts  —  such  as  wheelwrights,  glaziers,  tailors, 
joiners,  &c.,  to  make  a  carriage — which  are  separated 
and  simplified  to  such  a  point,  that  they  are  only  partial 
operations  in  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  com- 
modity; on  the  other  hand,  organised  handicraft  takes 
hold  of  the  co-operation  of  workers  of  a  similar  class, 
decomposes  the  same  craft  into  its  different  operations, 
isolates  them  and  renders  them  independent  of  one  another 
to  the  point  where  each  of  them  becomes  the  exclusive 
business  of  an  individual  worker.  Manufacture,  therefore, 
sometimes  introduces  the  division  of  labour  into  a  craft 
or  develops  it ;  at  others  it  combines  distinct  and  separate 
crafts  together.  Whatever  the  starting  point,  its  definite 
form  is  the  same — an  organism  for  production  whose 
members  are  men.  But  manifestly  the  dexterity  of  the 
worker  in  the  handling  of  his  tool  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  whole  is  based,  and  a  worker  in  this  system  is  chained 
to  one  petty  operation  his  life  through.* 

*  In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  employmeiit  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  those  who  live  by  labour,  that  is  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  simple  operations ;  fre- 
quently to  one  or  two.  But  the  understandings  of  the  greater  part  of 
men  are  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employments.  The  man 
whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  performing  a  few  simple  operations  of  which 
the  ejects  too  are  perhaps  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same 
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There  are  two  advantages  now  obtained,  the  original  one 
irom  simple  co-operation  and  the  added  gain  of  division  of 
labour.  Already  the  social  character  of  labour  bos  become 
very  pronounced  ;  the  worker  is  a  portion  of  an  organised 
group  which,  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale,  according  to  the 
trade,  has  to  be  reproduced  in  order  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  more  devoted  be  is  to  one  detail,  the  more 
narrow  and  incomplete,  that  is  to  say,  be  is  as  a  man,  the 
more  perfect  is  he  as  a  portion  of  this  human  machine.  A 
hierarchy  of  labour  is  also  formed,  and  skilled  and  unskilled 
labourers  are  distinctly  divided.  This  was  the  character  of 
the  system  of  production  which  developed  throughout  the 
aeveoteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  contemporaneously  with 
the  growth  of  capitalism,  which  was  its  essential  comple- 
ment. The  workman  in  manufacture  works  not  only  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  capitalist,  but  what  he  produces  is 
not  in  itself  a  useful  article  until  combined  with  some  other 

has  no  occasion  to  exert  hia  undaratanding  or  to  exercise  Ua  invention 
in  findiiig  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  wliich  never  occur. 
He  naturally  loaea,  therefore,  the  habit  of  such  exertion,  and  generally 
becomes  as  stupid  sjtd  >ignonuit  as  it  is  possible  for  a,  human 
creature  to  become.  ...  Of  the  great  and  extensive  interests  of 
his  oountrr  he  is  altogether  incapable  of  judging;  end  unless  very 
particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwise,  he  is  equally 
incapable  of  defending  his  countiy  in  war.  The  uniformity  of  hia 
stationary  life  naturally  corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes 
him  regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain  and  adventurous 
life  of  a  soldier.  It  cormpta  even  the  activity  of  hia  body  and  rendeis 
him  incapable  of  exciting  his  strength  with  vigour  and  persever- 
ance in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred. 
His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade  seems,  in  tliis  manner,  to  be 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  hie  intellectual,  social,  and  martial  virtaes. 
But  in  every  improved  and  civilised  society  this  is  the  state  into  which 
the  labouring  poor,  that  is  the  great  body  of  the  people,  must 
necessarily  f^,  unless  Government  take  some  patoe  to  prevent  iL 
Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  Improved  and  civilised  society 
indoed  1     Adam  Smith  saw  more  than  some  of  hia  disciples  have. 
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bit  of  incomplete  work.  The  result  of  one  man's  labour 
becomes  in  fact  the  starting-point  of  the  next  until  the 
whole  is  put  together  as  a  commodity  for  exchange.  Each  ' 
individual  labourer  thus  has  nothing  which  he  can  call  his 
own,  nothing  which  he  can  claim  as  having  been  absolutely 
produced  by  him,  or  out  of  which  he  can  demand  a  definite 
share.  Here  we  have  a  method  of  production  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exchange  which  is  directly  due  to  capitalism  as  a 
system,  and  which  would  be  useless  without  such  an  ex- 
tended market,  and  such  general  exchange  as  had  now 
become  possible.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  socialised  arrange- 
ment of  production  carried  a  step  farther  and  authority  in 
the  workshop  partially  enforced  whilst  the  ownership  and 
disposal  of  the  product  rests  with  the  individual  capitalist.* 
The  markets  which  were  meanwhile  being  opened  to 
English  trade  and  English  manufacture  demand  also  more 
than  mere  passing  consideration.  Economically,  socially, 
and  politically,  this  portion  of  our  history  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial revolution  which  has  made  England  for  the  past 
three  generations  the  workshop  of  the  world.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  increase  of  English  commerce 
with  the  Netherlands  and  European  nations  generally,  as  far 
in  excess  of  that  of  other  countries  in  proportion  to  her 
population  or  previous  trade.  England  in  fact  now  began 
to  derive  direct  advantage  from  her  remarkable  geographical 
position,"!*  and  the  natural  turn  of  her  sons  for  the  sea ;  the 
discoveries  and  settlements  made  by  other  peoples  were 
partly  by  colonisation,  partly  by  war,  rendered  more  bene- 

♦  Marx  •*  Capital,''  p.  146. 

t  The  coast  line  of  Great  Britain  is  four  timed  that  of  France,  a  much 
larger  country. 
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ficial  to  us  than  to  tLem.  North  Americsy  the  West  lodiea, 
and  India,  rapidly  assumed  that  place  in  English  commerce 
which,  with  some  slight  variation,  they  have  ever  since 
retaiDed. 

Sir  Walter  Kuleigh's  hopeless  endeavouis  to  found  a 
colony  OD  Koanoke  Island  in  1584  and  in  subsequent 
years  led  eventually  to  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  James  I.'b  incoherent  and  contradictory 
instructions  to  the  adventurers  the  community  of  goods  is 
provided  for.  It  waa,  as  originally  set  afoot,  a  most  chaotic 
scheme,  and  the  promoters  saw  in  their  visions  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  where  there  was  but  a  rich  soil,  an 
admirable  climate,  and  some  rather  rough  competition  in 
the  shape  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  coast 
The  usual  ill-success  and  misery  followed  for  the  pioneers ; 
hut  by  the  date  of  the  great  Civil  War  Virginia  had  become 
a  successful,  and  in  the  main  thoroughly  democratic  colony, 
though  the  introduction  and  development  of  slavery  t<^ther 
with  the  wealth  the  slaves  created  caused  later  a  division  of 
classes  and  brought  about  the  enaction  of  most  barbarous 
laws.  Tobacco  was  ttom  the  first  a  most  profitable  crop, 
though  the  speculative  manner  in  which  it  was  grown  showed 
the  colonists  thus  early  the  evils  of  over-production.  Later, 
Uaryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  followed  in  the 
path  of  prosperity,  after  similar  periods  of  trouble  at  the 
start,  and  slaveiy  became  a  definite  portion  of  the  colonial 
system.* 

The  profits  of  the  African  slave  trade,  indeed,  not  only  to 
America  but  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  were  enormous 
throughout  these  times,  and  the  business  was  almost  entirely 

*  Henrj  C.  Lodge,  "A  Short  History  of  the  Eiigliah  Colonies  in 
America,"  p.  68. 


t   . 
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done  in  English  bottoms.  From  the  time  when  Sir  John 
Hawkins  began  the  nefarious  traffic  until  it  was  put  an  end 
to  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  probably  no  portion 
of  English  commerce  which  gave  sucK  vast  revenues  in 
return  for  the  capital  embarked.  The  gain  arose  both  ways, 
from  the  large  sums  which  good  negroes  fetched  on  the 
plantations,  and  the  readiness  of  the  buyers  to  pay  for 
them  in  valuable  produce  rather  than  in  specie.  Many  a 
great  mercantile  and  trading  house  owes  its  first  success  to 
the  profits  derived  from  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
and  many  an  impoverished  noble  helped  to  restore  his 
fortunes  in  the  same  nefarious  way.  It  was  the  introduc-^ 
tion  into  modem  production  of  the  old  system  of  forced 
labour  side  by  side  with  the  nominal  free  labour  of  the 
competition  wage-earner.  That  it  increased  the  wealth  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies  far  more  rapidly  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible,  cannot  be  doubted  any  more 
than  that  it  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  English 
capitalist  class  by  the  profits  they  shared ;  but  slavery  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  hindered  the  growth  of  democratic 
feeling  in  America  itself.*  The  sale  of  indigent  whites  im- 
ported from  the  mother  country  seemed  a  small  matter  to 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  trade  in  negroes."!*  The 
Southern  States  necessarily  developed  into  an  aristocracy  of 
great  landowners,  dependent  almost  exclusively  upon  agri- 
culture, the  whole  social  fabric  resting  upon  slave  labour, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  ruling  class.      Their  influence, 

•  "  Lodge,"  p.  181. 

t  Of  these  white  slaves,  so  late  as  1744  it  is  the  fact  that  ''  their  mas- 
ters were  at  liherty  to  whip  them  ;  they  were  punished  with  additional 
yean  of  servitude  if  they  ran  away  ;  no  one  could  trade  with  them  ; 
and  their  travel  was  strictly  limited."  In  South  Carolina  at  this  date 
there  were  1CX),000  African  slaves  worked  literally  to  deatlu 
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both  before  and  after  the  Declaration  of  IndepeodeQce,  was 
UDfavourable  to  freedom,  even  in  the  limited  bourgeois 
sense,  and  manual  labour  was  considered  d^rading. 

Further  north,  howeTer,  more  important  communitiea 
were  being  formed,  alike  from  the  trading  and  the  political 
point  of  view.  "The  history  of  Massachusetts  begins  in 
an  obscure  Lincolnshire  village  among  a  company  of  plain 
farmers  and  simple  rustics,  who  had  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  paid  for  their  temerity  by  bitter 
and  unceasing  persecution."  These  settlers,  too,  had 
terrible  struggles  at  first,  but  Massachusetts  is  in  the 
main  typical  of  the  colonies  of  the  north,  where,  though 
labour  was  held  in  regard  and  the  most  democratic 
form  of  Government  was  chosen,  the  pressure  of  wealth 
began  later  to  be  felt.  But  the  main  points  in  connec- 
tion with  English  development  are  that  the  trade  of  the 
slave  and  the  free  states  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  Puritan  New 
England,  and  Quaker  Pennsylvania  was,  after  free  trade 
had  been  declared  by  the  Duteh  settlers  of  New  York, 
almost  exclusively  with  England ;  that  the  emigration  of 
such  vigorous,  free,  equality-loving  men  as  the  northern 
settlers  from  the  mother  country — though  their  gruelties  to 
the  Indians  were  as  inexcusable  and  as  horrible  as  the  slave- 
trade — seriously  checked  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas  at 
home ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  such  a  colony  side  by 
side  with  French  settlements,  necessarily  involved  the  ex- 
tension of  the  commercial  war  with  France  to  America. 

Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  clear-headed  men  saw 
that  there  would  he  grave  difficulty  in  retaining  the  New 
England  settlements,  so  great  was  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  government.  But  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
colonies  were  exceptionally  loyal  to  the  British  connection, 
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and  afforded  a  most  profitable  outlet  for  English  manufac- 
tures in  return  for  raw  produce. 

The  same  with  the  West  Indies.  Jamaica  was  taken  in 
1G55,  and  from  that  time  the  English  influence  and  com- 
merce in  those  seas  was  only  second  to  that  of  the  Spaniards. 
Similar  progress  was  made  in  India.  The  first  charter  was 
given  to  a  company  in  IGOO,  and  from  that  date  until  the 
great  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  East  with  France  the 
trade  grew  apace.  In  1612  factories  were  first  established 
at  Surat.  So  early  as  1683  a  £100  share  sold  for  £oOO, 
and  apart  from  the  territorial  domination  which  followed 
after  the  success  of  the  East  India  Company,  Indian  com- 
merce formed  a  powerful  factor  in  that  increase  of  wealth 
which  was  pouring  into  England  from  all  quarters.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  out  of  place  to  remark  here,  in  view  of  recent  legis- 
lation, that  at  the  commencement  of  our  closer  connection 
with  India  her  calicoes  were  kept  out  of  our  markets  on 
the  ground  that  the  admission  of  these  cheap  commodities, 
however  beneficial  to  the  consumer,  would  infallibly  derange 
our  whole  industrial  system,  and  throw  our  workers  out  of 
employment  England  had  the  start  of  France  in  the 
eastern  trade,  though  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  two  powers  in  1746  French  influence  in  the  native 
courts  was  certainly  not  inferior  to  our  own,  and  the  genius 
of  her  ambassadors  was  superior.  Calcutta  became  our 
possession,  however,  in  1698,  the  direct  trade  between  the 
East  India  Company  and  Cliina  having  commenced  about 
twenty  years  before.  Thus  the  great  geographical  dis- 
coveries were  rapidly  turned  to  advantage  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West ;  piratical  attacks  upon  Spanish  galleons  and  treasure- 
ships  being  supplanted  by  the  more  profitable  ventures  of 
trade,  colonisation,  and  slavery. 
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Such  extension  of  commerce  and  manufacture  DeceRsarilj 
brought  witli  it  a  wider  system  of  banking  and  credit  than 
could  be  carried  on  by  goldsmiths  or  isolated  Jew  money* 
lenders,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  European  money 
market  were  now  gradually  transferred  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  Amsterdam,  Paris  and  London.  The 
Bank  of  England  itself  was  not  established  until  1G94,  but 
prior  to  that  date  various  banking  houses  gained  celebrity, 
and  had  made  considerable  advances  to  the  Government  for 
war  or  other  purposes.  Hence  arose  the  funding  system, 
whose  pernicious  effects  were  not  fully  felt  until  much  later. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  total  amount  of 
the  National  Debt  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  millions 
sterling,  but  the  principle  of  borrowing  bad  been  intra* 
duced,  and  eminent  historians  have  even  been  fouod  to 
declare  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  country  that  the 
labour  of  its  working  population  should  be  heavily  mort- 
gaged to  the  luxurious  classes  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  to  pay  for  wars  waged  in  the  interest  of  the  very 
classes  who  lent  the  money.  The  development  of  credit, 
though  resulting  here  and  there  in  such  fiascos  as  Law's 
Mississippi  Scheme  in  France,  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in 
England,  coupled  with  the  banking  and  funding  system, 
served  still  more  to  strengthen  the  growing  power  of 
capital  in  the  towns. 

All  held  together,  alike  above  and  below.  Large  land- 
owners were  increasing  in  the  country,  large  capitalists  in 
the  towns  ;  protection  of  industry  went  hand  in  hand  with 
laws  against  vagrants,  and  laws  against  combination  ;  com- 
mercial tariffs  led  unavoidably  to  commercial  wars,  the  plan  ' 
of  our  ancestors  to  pay  for  their  own  fighting  was  replaced 
by  an  elaborate  succession  of  drafts  on  posterity;  the  people 
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became  nothing,  the  land-owners  and  rich  merchants  every- 
thing in  the  economy  of  our  coimtry.  Gradually  the 
fetichism  of  money,  which  is  in  full  domination  even  to-day, 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  com- 
monly taken  to  mean  that  the  country  which  exported 
bullion  must  necessarily  be  the  poorer  for  it.  Exchange 
for  profit,  interest  on  money  lent,  had  become  the  ruling 
principles  of  English  life  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
aristocracy  which  held  political  rule  from  the  end  of  the 
CSvil  War  were  impelled  to  a  foreign  policy  which  was  really 
dictated  by  the  trading  class,  and  strengthened  its  influence. 
William  III.  was  essentially  a  mercantile  monarch,  and  he 
handed  on  his  ideas  to  his  successors,  or  rather  he  and  they 
were  impressed,  like  their  statesmen,  by  the  surroundings  of 
the  time.* 

Some  of  course  there  were  who  saw  below  this  artificial 
system  which  had  obtained  control  of  England,  who  under- 
stood that  labour  applied  to  natural  objects  is  the  sole 
source  of  wealth,  and  the  necessary  basis  and  measure  of 
the  exchange  value  of  all  goods,  who  therefore  wisely  held 
that  any  method  of  production  or  any  laws  which  injured 
the  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  people  could  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  But  these  were  even 
then  in  a  minority,  and  influenced  by  the  pressure  around 
them.  The  two  most  eminent  economists  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  Sir  William  Petty,  already 
quoted,  and  John  Sellers,  and  their  opinions  form  a  singu- 
lar   comment    upon   the    intelligence    which    has    guided 

*  The  great  war  of  the  Spaniah  succession  and  later  wars  were  directly 
due  no  donbt  to  Dutch  or  German  interests  having  toojmuch  influ- 
ence here;  but  the  long  struggle  between  ourselves  and  the  French 
was  unavoidable  when  once  the  competition  of  national  trade  had 
oommenoed. 
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our  derelopmrait  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Petty 
himself  vas  a  doctor,  and  a  most  succesaiiil  man  of  business  ; 
but  be  was  under  little  delusion  as  to  the  origin  of  bis  wealth, 
and  probably  saw  much  more  than,  as  a  courtier  and  man 
of  the  world,  he  thought  it  well  to  publish.*  His  analysis 
of  the  currency  question  is  still  the  basis  of  all  correct  writing 
on  that  troublesome  subject.  Yet  he  was  in  the  main  a 
raiddle-clasa  economist,  who  held  that  rich  and  poor  must 
ever  exist,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  bring  about  raare 
equal  conditions. were  either  fools  or  knaves.  The  more  note- 
worthy are  the  clear  statements,  which  run  through  his  works, 
as  to  the  real  groundwork  of  political  economy.  Thus  in 
bis  inquiries  into  the  basis  and  measure  of  exchaoge-value 
and  price,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  relative  value  of  com  : — 
"  How  much  English  money  is  this  com  or  rent  worth  ?  f  I 
answer  so  much  as  Uie  money  which  another  single  man 
can  save  within  the  same  time  over  and  above  his  expense, 
if  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  produce  and  make  it ; 
viz.,  Let  another  man  go  travel  into  a  country  where  is 
silver,  there  dig  it,  refine  it,  bring  it  to  the  same  place 
where  the  other  man  planted  his  com,  coin  it,  &c.,  the  same 
person  all  the  while  of  his  working  for  silver  gathering  also 
food  for  his  necessary  livelihood,  and  procuring  himself 
covering,  &g.  I  say  the  silver  of  the  one  must  be  esteemed 
of  equal  value  with  the  com  of  the  other  ;  the  one  being 
perhaps  twenty  ounces,  and  the  other  twenty  bushels. 
From  whence  it  follows  that  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  this 
com  to  be  an  ounce  of  silver."  Ag^n,  *'  If  t  a  man  can 
bring  to  London  an  ounce  of  silver  out  of  the  earth  in  Peru 
in  the  same  time  that  be  can  produce  a  bushel  of  com  then 

*  His  manuscripts,  I  understand,  show  duo. 

t  Politioal  Arithmetic,  p.  S9.  t  P.  38. 
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one  is  the  natural  price  of  the  other;  aow  if  by  reason  of 
new  and  more  easy  mines  a  man  can  get  two  ounces  of 
silver  as  easily  as  formerly  he  did  one,  then  corn  will  be  as 
cheap  at  ten  shillings  a  bushel  as  it  was  before  at  five 
shillings  a  bushel,  cceteria  paribus.'* 

Thus,  though  Petty  admits  the  right  of  a  man  to  demand 
usury,  because  he  stands  out  of  his  money  for  a  certain 
time  at  the  desire  of  another,  still  he  is  every  way  anxious 
to  diminish  the  numbers  of  those  who  merely  transfer  or 
trade  upon  the  produce  of  others.  "  If  registers  were  kept 
of  all  men's  estates  in  lands,  and  of  all  conveyances  of,  and 
engagements  upon  them ;  and  withal  if  public  loan-banks, 
lombards  or  banks  of  credit  upon  deposited  money,  plate, 
jewels,  cloth,  wool,  silk,  leather,  linen,  metals,  and  other 
durable  commodities  were  erected,  I  cannot  apprehend  how 
there  could  be  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  law-suits  and  writ- 
ings as  now  there  are."  But  Petty  proposes  direct  reduction 
"in  the  numbers  of  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  such 
folk  who  properly  and  originally  earn  nothing  for  the  public" 
— ^think  of  that,  you  learned  brethren  of  the  law,  you 
"organisers  of  labour"  and  the  like — "being  only  a  kind 
of  gamesters  who  play  with  one  another  for  the  labours  of 
the  poor ;  yielding  of  themselves  no  fruit  at  all,  otherwise 
than  as  veins  and  arteries  to  distribute  forth  and  back  the 
blood  and  nutritive  juices  of  the  body  politic,  namely,  the 
product  of  husbandry  and  manufacture."  Further,  "  in 
case  there  be  no  overplus  then  'tis  fit  to  retrench  a  little 
from  the  delicacy  of  others  feeding  in  quantity  or  quality, 
few  men  spending  less  than  double  of  what  might  suffice 
them  as  the  bare  necessities  of  nature." 

Nor    are    his    views    on    the    questions    of   vagrants, 
b^gars^  and  population  less  sound.     For  example,  "fewness 
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of  people  13  real  poverty ;  and  a  naUoa  wLerein  are  eight 
millions  of  people  is  more  than  twice  as  rich  as  the  same 
scope  of  land  wherein  are  bat  four."  "  Those  who  cannot 
6nd  work  (though  ahle  and  willing  to  peribrm  it)  l^  reason 
of  the  unequal  application  of  hands  to  lands,  ought  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  magistrate  aod  landlord  till  that  can  be 
done ;  for  there  needs  be  no  beggars  in  countries  where 
there  are  many  acres  of  unimproved  improveable  land  to 
every  head  as  there  are  in  England.  As  for  thieves  they 
are  for  the  most  part  begotten  from  the  same  cause ;  for  it 
is  against  nature  that  any  man  should  venture  his  life, 
limb,  or  liberty  for  a  wretched  livelihood,  whereas  moderate 
labour  will  produce  a  better."  Free  schools  find  in  him  a 
ready  champion  as,  "  Tis  true  that  schools  and  colleges  are 
now  for  the  most  part  but  the  donations  of  particular  men, 
or  places  where  particular  men  spend  their  money  and  time 
upon  their  own  private  accounts ;  but  no  doubt  it  were  not 
(tmiss,  if  the  end  of  them  were  to  furnish  all  imaginable  helps 
unto  the  highest  and  finest  natural  wits  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  nature  in  all  its  operations ;  in  which  sense  they 
ought  to  be  a  public  charga" 

Such  w^  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of  one  who  has 
cieen  well  called  the  father  of  modem  political  economy,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  science  of  statistics.  Written  more 
than  200  years  ago  how  little  our  middle-class  ecoaomi&ts 
of  the  nineteenth  century  seem  to  have  inherited  the  clear 
sense  of  their  great  ancestor.  One  point  alone  have  they 
fully  worked  out.  "  Why,"  asks  Petty,  "  should  we  forbid 
the  use  of  any  foreign  commodity  which  our  own  hands  and 
country  cannot  produce,  when  we  can  employ  our  spare  hands 
and  lands  upon  such  exportable  commodities  as  will  purchase 
the  same  or  more?"     That,  I  say,  we  settled  generally  nearly 
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forty  years  ago,  but  with  how  much  more  of  gain  to  the 
**  gamesters  who  play  with  one  another  for  the  labours  of 
the  poor "  than  to  the  poor  themselves,  will  be  seen  in  'due 
course.  Still  that  the  hoUowness  of  the  whole  mercantile 
protectionist  system  should  be  thus  exposed,  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  at  that  date. 

If,  however,  Petty  represented  the  clear-sighted,  shrewd 
and  witty  thinker,  who  had  observed  men  and  affairs  as.  a 
doctor^  a  statesman,  and  a  man  of  business,  John  Sellers, 
the  quaker,  represented  the  philanthropic  socialist,  who  was 
partly  reproduced  a  century  later  in  Thomas  Spence,  but 
more  fully  in  the  noble  Robert  Owen.  In  his  works  will 
be  found  not  only  some  of  the  most  luminous  thoughts  on 
political  economy  ever  met  on  paper,  but  that  very  proposal 
for  the  formation  of  a  Federation  of  the  civilized  powers  of 
Europe,  which  has  been  claimed  as  one  of  Auguste  Comte's 
great  ideas  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Sellers,  how- 
ever, was  intent  upon  organising  the  labourers  and  the  un- 
employed of  his  own  country  to  begin  with,  and  not  satisfied 
with  merely  criticising  the  shortcomings  of  the  present,  laid 
down  a  plan  of  reform  for  the  future.  Sut  his  proposals  for 
founding  what  he  called  a  College  of  Industry,  as  well  as 
his  Essays,  are  full  of  views  as  to  the  power  of  men  in 
combination  and  their  rights  as  human  beings,  which 
prove  that  even  in  these  centuries  of  darkness  and 
depression  for  the  multitude,  some  there  were  both  above 
and  below  who  saw  the  cause  of  all  the  misery,  and  strove 
to  remedy  it  by  building  up  a  better  system  from  the 
foundation. 

In  his  Proposals  for  a  College  of  Industry,  Sellers  says, 
*'  If  one  had  100,000  acres  of  land,  and  as  many  pounds 
in  money,  and  as  many  cattle  without   a  labourer,  what 
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would  the  rich  man  be  but  a  labourer.  ....  The  increase 
of  the  Poor  is  no  burthen  (but  advantage)  because  their 
conveQiences  increase  with  them.  The  poor  stand  still 
because  the  Kich  have  no  money  to  employ  them,  though 
they  have  the  same  land  and  hands  to  provide  victuals  and 
clothes  as  ever  they  had,  which  is  the  true  riches  of  a 
nation  and  not  the  money  in  it."  *  Again  he  says,  "  As 
the  world  now  lives,  every  man  is  under  a  double  care 
besides  his  bodily  labour.  First,  to  provide  for  himself  and 
Family,  Secondly,  to  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  his 
neighbours  overreaching  him,  both  in  buying  of,  and  selling 
to  him ;  which  ia  such  a  college  will  be  reduced  to  this 
single  point  of  doing  only  an  easie  day's  work,  and  then 
instead  of  everybody's  endeavouring  to  get  from  him,  every- 
body is  working  for  him,  and  they  will  have  more  con- 
veniences in  the  college  than  out.  In  the  common  way  of 
living  on  trade  men,  their  wives  or  children  often  lose 
half  what  they  get  either  by  dear  bargains,  bad  debts  or 
law  suits,  of  which  there  will  be  neither  in  the  college; 
and  if  the  earth  gives  but  forth  its  fruit,  and  workmen  do 
but  their  parts,  they  will  have  plenty ;  whereas  often 
now  the  husbandman  and  mechanics  both  are  ruined, 
tho'  the  6rst  have  a  great  crop  and  the  second  industriously 
maketh  much  manufacture.  Money,  and  not  labour,  being 
made  tbe  standard,  the  husbandman  paying  the  same  rent 
and  wages  as  when  the  crop  yielded  double  the  price  ;  it 
being  no  better  with  the  mechanics,  where  it's  not  who 
wants  his  commodity,  but  who  can  give  him  money  for  it 
(will  keep  him),  and  so  often  he  must  take  half  the  value 
in  money  another  could  give  him  in  labour  that  hath  no 
money."  f  He  adds,  to  make  all  plain,  "  The  rich  have  no 
•  Bellera,  p.  2.  t  Bellcra,  p.  12. 
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>. 
other  way  of  living  but  by  the  labour  of  others,  as  the 

landlord  by  the  labour  of  his  tenants  [or  agricultural 
labourers],  and  the  merchants  and  traders  by  the  labour  of 
the  mechanics." 

In  his  Essays,  Sellers  points  out,  even  thus  early,  how  a 
portion  of  the  nation  provided  all  the  wealth,  whilst  living 
themselves  in  poverty,  and  how,  also,  more  goods  are  pro- 
duced than  can  be  bought  by  the  consumers.     Thus,  "  By 
computation,  there  is  not  above  two-thirds  of  the  people  or 
£ELmilies  of  England  that  do  raise  all  necessaries  for  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their  labour ;  and  if 
the  one-third,  which  are  not  labourers,  did  not  spend  more 
than  the  two-thirds  which  are  labourers,   one-half  of  the 
people  or  families  labouring  could  supply  all  the  nation,"  and 
it  is,  indeed,  *'  a  certain  demonstration  of  the  illness  of  the 
method  the  people  are  employed  in  if  they  cannot  live  by  it ; 
nothing  being  more  plain  that  men  in  proper  labour  and 
employment  are  capable  of  earning  more  than  a  living."* 
The  mischief  lies  partly  in  the  faulty  distribution  of  labour, 
for  "  with  many  commodities  the  market  is  over-stocked 
(and  what  is  the  best  dinner  worth  to  a  full  stomach),  which 
is  the  great  unhappiness  of  many  of  our  mechanics,  that  they 
make  commodities  when  nobody  wants  them.     And  then 
they  pine  and  starve  whilst  they  are  waiting  for  a  customer 
that  will  give  bread  for  their  manufactures  (or  money  to 
buy  bread),  whereas  the  same  labour  in  husbandry  they  used 
in  making  them  manufactures  would  have  raised  much  more 
food  than  the  money  they  got  for  their  manufactures  will 
buy  them,"  and  partly  from  a  more  serious  cause,  for,  "  as 
traders  are  useful  in  distributing,  it's  only  the  labour  of  the 

•  This  proportion  has  been  entirely  reversed  since  Bellers'  day.   Less 
than  one-third  now  labour,  more  than  two-thirds  live  on  their  work. 
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poor  ibat  increoseth  the  riches  of  the  natioo,  and  though 
there  cannot  be  too  many  labourers  in  a  nation  if  their 
employments  are  in  due  proportion,  yet  there  may  be  too 
many  traders  in  a  country  for  the  number  of  hibourera,  and 
then  some  must  fail  for  the  want  of  trade  to  support  them, 
from  whence  they  become  sharping  or  distressed,  not  being 
used  to  work,  and  the  nation  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  their 
labour.  Traders  may  go  rich  whilst  a  nation  grows  poor 
through  extrav^ancy ;  for  when  the  dealers  may  get  twenty 
thousand  pounds  by  claret,  the  nation  pays  and  spends  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  it,  and  nobody  grows  rich  by 
drinking  it,  whatever  the  seller  doth.  Land  and  labour  are 
the  foundation  of  all  riches,  and  the  fewer  idle  hands  we 
have  the  faster  we  increase  in  value;  and  spending  less  than 
we  raise  is  a  much  greater  certainty  of  growing  rich  than 
any  computation  that  can  be  made  from  our  exportation  and 
importation." 

Such  are  the  views,  in  a  few  short  extracts,  of  two  of  the 
clearest  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  infinite 
drawbacks  of  the  system  of  production,  the  development  of 
a  heedless  individualism,  which  brought  about  evils  is  all 
ways,  are  plainly  set  forth.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  no 
delusions  as  to  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  of  society, 
not  the  nature  of  the  case,  produce  poverty,  uncertainty, 
and  glut.  Capital  had  not,  as  yet,  so  completely  over- 
shadowed  the  whole  6rmament  of  human  reason  that  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  could  be  confounded  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  a  class.  The  poor,  as  another  writer  of  the  same 
date  points  out,  might  be  employed  to  a  greater  extent  In 
manuiacture ;  but  they  remain  in  the  same  condition  as 
before,  and  their  number  is  increased  if  the  manufacture  ' 
goes  on.      There  is  no  benefit  to  the  producers  in   the 
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enricliment  of  those  who  live  on  the  results  of  their  labour 
without  working  themselves. 

Already  the    sense  that  this  was  so  had  induced  the 
workmen  in  several  trades  to  petition  Parliament,  and  to 
form   combinations  against  employers  as  far  as  they  were 
permitted  by  law.     In  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  old  idea  that  the  State  and  Parlia- 
ment are  responsible  not  merely  for  the  administration,  but 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people  at  large,  had  not  wholly 
died  out     In  1641,  the  apprentices  petitioned  against  the 
introduction  of  foreigners,  and  when  Cromwell  abolished  the 
feasts  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  "  and  other 
festivals  called  holidays,"  as  superstitious  observances,  and 
ordained  the  strict  Puritan  Sunday,  the  apprentices  peti- 
tioned Parliament  again,  alleging  that  they  "  were  not  only 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  visiting  their  friends,  but  also  of  all 
set  time  of  pleasure  and  lawful  recreations,"  and  requesting 
that  one  day  in  each  month  should  be  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. Parliament  granted  the  request,  setting  apart  the  second 
Tuesday  in  every  month  as  a  holiday.*    This  occurred  in  the 
years  1646-47>  and  when  the  masters  attempted  to  encroach 
on  these  days.  Parliament  ordered  all  shops  to  be  closed. 
Evidently  the  masters,  though  gaining  ground,  had  not  yet 
fully  impressed  their  ideas  of  industrial  freedom  upon  the 
landowners.     In  1666  a  petition  was  also  presented.     By 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  fixing  of  wages 
by  magistrates  had  already  been,  to  a  large  extent,  given 
up,  and  the  relation  between  the  employers  and  the  employed 
was  coming  to  be  regulated  almost  entirely  by  individual 
contract.    This  led  to  constant  attempts  at  oppression  by  the 
masters,  and  gave  rise  to  combinations  among  the  men — 

*  Brentano,  p.  dix. 
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thongti  tbe  relations  between  the  tvo  classes  were  inu< 
better  generally  under  the  old  rural  cottage  industry  thi 
they  have  since  become.  In  l72o  such  combiDations  we 
forbidden  in  the  woollen  industry,  and  the  justices  we 
again  empowered  to  &z  a  fair  wage  between  employed  aj 
employer. 

Throughout  the  period  which  precedes  the  introductl 
of  machinery  upon  a  large  scale,  the  masters  were  therefc 
never  fully  able  to  dominate  the  men,  even  when  th 
thought  themselves  in  a  position  to  do  so  easily.  Authori 
was  exerted,  but  if  pushed  too  far,  the  men  revolted  ai 
fell  back  upon  the  Statute  of  Apprentices  already  referr 
to.  Though  capital  had  gained  power  enormously,  the 
who  wielded  it  were  still  unable  to  secure  that  absolu 
obedience  which  in  the  early  days  of  machine-industry  th 
easily  obtained.  Labour  in  manufacture  was  still  partia 
independent,  whatever  might  be  the  position  of  the  u 
fortunate  agricultural  labourer.  Employment  of  a  m 
seemed  to  impose  some  sort  of  moral  obligation  upon 
but  the  very  worst  class  of  masters.  It  was  when  all  rostr 
tions  imposed  by  old  legislation  were  removed  that  tyran 
of  the  most  hideous  description  grew  up  on  the  one  si' 
to  be  met  by  the  formation  of  a  combined  aristocracy 
labour  in  Trade  Unions  on  the  other. 

A  Period  of  transition  from  the  last  stage  of  the  decade 
craft-guild  to  that  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Trade  Uni 
marks  the  change  from  organised  handicraft  to  facto 
industry.  The  old  system  had  its  own  means  of  defen 
against  tyranny  for  the  skilled  workmen  of  the  towns ;  tl 
new  has  been  the  growth  of  our  own  time,  and  is  now 

•  See  Report  and  Miautea  of  Evidence  on  the  State  of  the  Wooll' 
Mannfactares  of  England,  Jnljt  4th,  1806. 
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turn  falling  into  decadenca  Strange  is  it  to  reflect  upon 
the  incapacity  of  mankind  to  see  the  development  of  the 
problems  of  their  own  period  as  a  whole.  Whilst  this 
change,  to  lead  to  a  still  greater  change,  was  being  slowly 
worked  in  the  social  relations  of  the  people,  the  one  idea  of 
the  l^islature  seems  to  have  been  to  revert  to  ancient 
usages  rather  than  to  control  and  guide  the  new  growths. 
Yet  the  moment  was  favourable  for  collective  action ;  for 
the  full  antagonism  of  class  interest  was  only  in  process  of 
development.  Moreover,  the  population  was  still  in  the 
Daain  agricultural.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
even  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  still  lived  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  weavers  in  the  wool  and  cotton  industries 
were  employed  in  the  family  and  cottage  industry,  with 
which  they  usually  combined  the  cultivation  of  plots  of  land 
which  they  rented,  and  were  thus  not  wholly  dependent 
opon  mere  wages,  though  they  were  very  indifferent 
fermers. 

The  revolt  of  the  woollen-weavers  against  the  masters  in 
^^56,  because  the  justices  refused — at  the  instance  of  the 
masters — to  fix  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  was  almost  the  last 
outbreak  before  the  introduction  of  machinery  on  a  large 
^e.  In  this  case,  the  weavers  on  strike  prevented 
Journeymen  who  were  ready  to  accept  the  masters*  terms, 
from  working,  by  force ;  and  what  is  more  important  still, 
the  masters  gave  way.  A  little  later,  the  justices  were 
once  more  empowered,  29  Geo.  IL  c.  33,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
^ftges  in  the  woollen  trade.  Thus  the  few  revolutionary 
'Uasters  were  not  only  unable  to  dominate  their  skilled 
Workmen  altogether,  but  the  legislature  intervened  to  fix  a  fair 
^age.     Moreover,  the  poor-rate  was  sometimes  used  in  the 
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eighteenth  centary  to  supplement  wages,  and  the  tendea< 
of  this,  as  has  been  conclusiyely  shown,  is  to  raise  tl 
standard  of  life,  and  in  this  manner  to  secure  for  the  whc 
people  a  better  lot  than  they  would  otherwise  obtain.  I 
any  case,  leaving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Poor  La'^ 
themselves  to  be  given  separately,  there  can  be  no  doii. 
that  the  artisans  and  the  small  farmers  of  the  latter  portion 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteen! 
up  to  the  period  when  the  great  modem  industrial  revol 
tion  began  (about  the  year  1760),  were  much  better  a 
than  their  immediate  successors,  though  all  the  workii 
classes  were  far  removed  in  prosperity  from  the  golci< 
days  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bad  as  the  parish  settl 
ment  was  in  many  respects,  its  tendency  was  to  keep  i 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  lavish  manner  in  which  tl 
Poor  Laws  were  administered,  told  strongly  in  favour  < 
the  general  well-being  of  the  labourers.*  Nor  betwee 
1630  and  1760  did  the  population  increase  more  tba; 
800,000,  from  5,700,000  to  6,600,000;  a  truly  triflinj 
accession  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  commerce 
and  power  of  production  meanwhila  After  the  Civil  War 
consequently,  we  may  take  the  well-being  of  the  mass  o 
the  people  to  have  somewhat  improved,  though  by  no  mean 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  which  was  concentrated  in  th 
hands  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  the  land 
owners. 

For  by  the  year  1760,  or  a  little  later.  Great  Britai: 
had  become  the  first  mercantile  and  trading  power  in  th 
world.  The  great  naval  struggle  with  Holland  which  mad 
the  fame  of  Yan  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter,  as  well  as  of  Blak 

*  This  is,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  a  very  awkward  fact  for  tli 
malthusiaiui  and  opponents  of  State-feeding  of  the  poor. 
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and  tfonk^  had  ended  completely  in  our  favour.     From  the 
<)ut8et,  notwithstanding  glorious  victories  and  great  com- 
mercial enterprise,  it  was  apparent  the  Dutch  would  have 
to  saccumb,  nor  were  our  statesmen  very  scrupulous  as  to 
iow  they  achieved  or  enforced  their  victory.     Our  alliance 
''ith  Holland,  also,  was  really  almost  as  fatal  to  her  pre- 
ponderance as  our  enmity.     That  the  continental  wars  in 
^liicli  William  III.  and  the  House  of  Brunswick  involved 
^B    were   injurious    in    many    ways    cannot   be    doubted. 
W^hether  we  should  otherwise  have  escaped  the  burden  of 
^  standing  army  when  the  well-to-do  classes  had  once  made 
•^P  their  minds  that  fighting   was  a  profession  of  much 
tkonour,  but  small  profit,  may  be  open  to  question ;  but  we 
^Xiould  at  least  have  done  without  the  need  for  mercenary 
^^oope.     However,  it  was   not   mere   aristocratic   love  of 
dominion,  nor  even  the  position  with  respect  to  Holland 
^nd  Hanover,  which  impelled  our  statesmen   to  the  long 
struggle  with  France  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  prior 
to  the    great    war   of   the    revolution.     It   was    the  real 
Dr  supposed  conflict  of  trading  interest,  the  growth  of  the 
colonial  system,  the  desire  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  Indian 
commerce,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  forced  the  hand  of  the 
landowners   and    their   Parliament.       Walpole,    who    saw 
clearly  that  internal  improvement  is  far  more  to  the  gain 
of  the  nation  at  large  than  doubtful  foreign  enterprises,  no 
matter  how  glorious  the  result  of  the  wars  to  which  they 
may  lead,  kept  the  country  at  peace  for  a  long  period,  but 
the  rivalry  was  too  keen  to  be  content  with  peaceful  com- 
petition.    The  control   of  the  world   market,   meant  not 
merely  trade  competition,  but  general  predominance.    Eng- 
lishmen looked  to  the  navigation  laws  to  keep  up  their 
maritime  supremacy  in  the  same  way  that  they  imposed 
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protective  duties  to  foster  and  strengthen  their  growing 
industries. 

Even  Lord  Cfaatham,  who  saw  as  plainly  as  Walpole  the 
folly  of  Continental  war,  was  dragged  into  a  long  support  of 
Frederick  the  Great  becanse  the  "natural  enmity"  against 
France  forced  us  to  support  any  enemy  of  that  country. 
The  conflict  was  in  fact  inevitable ;  for  the  French  were  as 
much  bent  upon  the  acquisition  of  mercantile  and  colonial 
supremacy  as  we  were,  tliough  the  present  generation  haa 
almost  forgotten  that  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  French 
settlements,  that  some  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  including  San  Domingo,  were  under  the  French  flag, 
and  that  Bupleiz  was  in  his  way  a  greater  statesman  than 
Qive.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
history  of  the  trade  of  the  world  is  little  more  than  a  history 
of  the  development  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  At  the 
back  of  the  race  hatred  between  the  English  and  the  d — d 
foreigner  stands  the  hard  interest  of  the  trading  class.  The 
hypocritical  contention  that  we  conquered  countries  for  their 
good  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  sanctimonious  money- 
getters  of  to-day.  Our  fathers  made  no  such  pitiful  pre- 
tence. They  knew  right  well  that  they  fought  and  con- 
quered, intrigued  and  bribed,  protected  and  undersold  for 
personal  advantage  and  private  g^.  And  they  succeeded 
in  eveiy  direction,  save  where  they  came  into  collision  with 
men  of  their  own  blood.  Times  of  grievous  depression  and 
defeat  were  not  unknown;  but  on  the  ocean  our  officers 
and  seamen,  our  explorers  and  common  sailors,  literally 
organised  victory  in  the  long  run.  So  wealthy  and  power- 
ful was  our  Empire,  that  we  could  even  afford  to  lose  the 
noblest  group  of  colonies  the  world  ever  saw. 

At  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  therefore, 
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and  just  prior  to  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  was  far  more  powerful,  relatively 
to  other  nations,  than  it  was  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  A 
period  covered  by  three  lives  of  only  moderate  length  carries 
as  back  from  the  England  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Junius, 
of  Dr  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Arthur  Toung,  to  the  days  of 
Bacon  and  Shakspera  Wealth,  luxury,  and  refinement 
had  increased  to  a  marked  degree,  and  the  power  of  man 
over  nature  had  greatly  extended ;  but  England  and  Wales 
had  but  6,500,000  inhabitants,  and  the  people  were  still 
in  the  main  an  agricultural  community.  Nor  had  their 
condition  much  improved.  Arthur  Young's  record  shows 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  England  offered  no  such 
contrast  to  the  ground-down  peasant  of  France,  as  his 
ancestor  had  presented  a  few  generations  before. 

The  machinery  of  commerce  was  being  rapidly  perfected, 
and  the  complete  separation  of  the  people  from  the  soil,  the 
concentration  of  the  means  of  production,  capital  and  credit 
in  the  hands  of  the  ''  upper  "  classes,  had  greatly  advanced. 
Already  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  capitalists  to  release 
themselves  from  those  State  restrictions  which  interfered 
with  "  freedom  of  contract "  between  the  pauper  and  the 
plutocrat.  Men  who  got  fortunes  by  trade  were  gradually 
buying  out  the  old  landed  proprietors,  and  systematically 
clearing  the  estates  and  enclosing  commons.  In  short,  the 
time  had  arrived  for  another  advance  in  the  great  historical 
development  in  the  power  of  capital  and  the  influence  of 
land  monopoly  with  pure  competition  rent  as  its  commercial 
result.  Landed  estate  was  now  being  rated  at  its  capi- 
talised value  estimated  by  the  amount  of  interest  represented 
by  its  rental.  An  estate  of  so  much  a  year  in  land  was 
figured  to  the  mercantile  man  as  a  capital  value  of  a  pro- 
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portional  eum.*  Thongh  landovners  dominated  Parlia- 
(neot,  their  economical  position  was  of  ooune  veiy  different 
from  that  of  their  feudal  predecessors.  The  nobles  and 
squires  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  still  to  a  great 
extent  tied  to  their  own  property  and  neighbourhood,  were 
really  divorced  &om  any  duty  towards  the  labourers,  and 
had  become  sleeping  partners  in  the  profits  of  tbe  farmer. 
The  manufacturers,  bankers,  merchants,  &c.,  exercised  a 
pressure  from  without  on  the  legislature  similar  in  kind, 
though  greater  in  degree  than  the  working-classes  exert 
upon  our  capitalist  House  of  Commons  now. 

The  artisans  were  in  a  period  of  transition  like  the  rest. 
The  old  system  was  falling  into  ruins ;  the  new  class 
antagonism  was  but  slightly  felt  Already,  however,  the 
introduction  of  machineiy  cast  its  shadow  before,  and  one 
thinker  at  least  saw  very  early  in  the  day  what  a  complete 
social  revolution  its  uncontrolled  operation  might  bring 
about  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Sir  James  Steuart, 
writing  in  1767,  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  Adam 
Smith's  work,  says : — "  Neither  can  a  machine  which  abridges 
the  labour  of  man  be  introduced  ail  at  once  into  an  exten- 
sive manufacture  without  throwing  many  people  into  idle- 
ness   if  a  number  of  machines  are  all  at  once 

introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  an  industrious  nation 
(in  consequence  of  that  freedom  which  must  necessarily  be 
indulged  to  all  sorts  of  improvement,  and  without  which  a 
State  cannot  thrive),  it  becomes  the  business  of  a  statesman 
to  interest  himself  so  far  in  the  consequences  as  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  sudden 
alteration." 

But  the  power  of  the  individual  capitahst  over  the 
*  See  Bodbertus-Jagetzoff  in  Appendix. 
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whole  process  of  production  and  exchange  had  got  too  far 
by  this  time  for  any  heed  to  be  paid  to  such  wise  counsels. 
Sadk  for  himself  had  become  almost  the  only  guiding 
principle  of  the  community.  Everything  led  relentlessly  up 
to  the  formation  of  a  destitute  proletariat  in  the  country  as 
wefl  as  in  the  great  cities,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
possessing  class.  *'Why  do  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufacturing  way  ruin  private  industry,"  asks  the  writer 
iMt  quoted,  "  but  by  coming  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of 
slaves?"  The  simplicity  of  slaves  indeed  I  Such  is  the 
lot  provided  for  the  mass  of  the  English  people  from  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  The  remainder  of  this  work  will  trace 
the  record  of  its  development.  From  the  yeoman  and  life- 
holder  to  the  vagrant  and  farmer's  hind  ;  from  the  vagrant 
Uid  fEurmer  s  hind  to  the  agricultural  labourer  and  artisan  ; 
from  the  artisan  and  agricultural  labourer  to  the  slave  to  the 
iDschine.  Here  is  the  sad  evolution.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  who  now  owned  the  State  and  controlled  the  politi- 
cal business  were  as  anxious  for  the  extension  of  commerce 
tt  the  trading  class.  Still,  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  England  differed  from  other  countries 
only  in  having  larger  commercial  interests,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  than  any  other  European  nation.  The 
great  economical  revolution  that  was  all  the  time  preparing 
kad  not  yet  become  manifest.  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
^ht,  to  all  appearance,  have  as  well  taken  the  lead  in  the 
^ew  processes  of  production  as  ourselves.  That  they  did 
i^ot  ^as  due  to  causes  geographical,  geological,  social,  and 
economical,  which  can  now  be  clearly  seen. 


a 


CHAPTER  IV. 

u.boi;b  asd  subplus  talue. 

In  the  laat  three  chapters  I  have  brie€y  passed  through  the 
ecoDomical  and  social  transition  from  the  England  of  the 
feudal  timea,  when  men  were  for  the  most  part  in  command 
of  their  means  of  production  which  they  handled  for  the 
purpose  of  ohtaining  articles  of  immediate  use,  only  the 
superfluity  being  brought  forward  for  exchange,  they  them- 
selves also  being  bound  to  one  another  to  their  feudal 
superiors  and  to  the  CSiurch  by  personal  and  not  by  mere 
pecuniary  relations — from  this  period,  which  in  the  main 
represented  rude  wealth  and  prosperity  for  the  people,  the 
development  of  s  race  of  landless  families  has  been  traced 
contemporaneously  with  a  growth  of  large  landowners, 
considerable  farmers  and  capitalists,  and  an  artisan  and 
agricultural-labourer  class,  but  few  of  whom  could  become 
masters  of  a  business,  or  who  could  hope  to  obtain,  either  as 
owner  or  tenant,  any  large  extent  of  land.  During  the 
whole  of  this  250  or  300  years,  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  been  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  classes  above  them.  Ex- 
change, which  in  the  earlier  period  had  been  a  secondary 
consideration  for  production,  now  gradually  became  the 
paramount  object ;  the  means  of  production  also,  as  well  as 
the  control  of  individual  exchange,  instead  of  beii^  very 
widely  distributed,  had  become  concentrated  to  a  large 
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extent  in  the  bands  of  a  class.  Baoking,  credit,  the 
funding  system,  the  world-wide  character  of  the  market  for 
goods,  and  the  expansion  of  commerce  thence  resulting,  all 
tended  in  the  same  direction. 

The  developments  of  the  power  of  human  production, 
whether  io  agriculture  or  in  manufacture,  are  necessarily 
due  to  4  long  series  of  circumstances,  failing  any  one  of 
which  the  improvement  could  not  have  been  made.  The 
introduotion  in  agriculture  of  the  tumij^  of  the  potato,  of 
artificial  grasses,  of  rotatioq  of  crops ;  the  vast  improvement 
in  the  breed  of  domestic  animals,  which  has  enabled  meat 
and  befiata  of  burdeii  to  be  produced  of  so  much  better 
quality  than  heretofore ;  the  properties  of  n^anures  and 
their  right  application ;  the  preservi^tion  of  ^h  by  salting 
and  curing,  which  added  so  enoi^ously  to  our  food  supply, 
extending  the  cod,  ling,  aqd  herring  fisherieB  to  the  propor- 
tions of  great  indust^es  :  all  these  inventions,  are  due  to  the 
combined  observat^m  aqd  steady  indust^,  not  of  one  or  two, 
but  of  thousands  or  njiillions  of  our  rape,  though  some  lucky 
individuals  mt^  be  honoured  for  the  last  crowning  bit  of 
work.  Division  of  ^bour  again,  whether  adapted  to  special 
advantages  of  soil  ftcd  climate  in  particular  regions — as 
wool-growing  in  Australia,  cotton -growing  in  Louisiana, 
-  hunting  and  forestry  in  the  Tyrol,  &c> — or  devoted  to  the 
abridgement  of  toil  in  workshops  and  factories,  this,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  engines  for  the  domination  of  nature  and 
the  increase  of  produce,  arises  from  the  long,  general,  never- 
ceasing  progress  of  human  society,  and  is  in  nowise  to  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  one  or  more  men  of  individual  genius. 
Precisely  the  same  with  shipping  and  navigation.  No 
man  knows  who  invented  the  mariner's  compass,  or  who 
first  hollowed  out  a  canoe  &om  a  log.      The  power  v> 
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observe  accurately  the  sud,  moon,  and  planets  so  as  to  fix  a 
vessel's  actual  position  when  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  enabling 
long  voyages  to  be  safely  made ;  the  marvellous  improve- 
ments in  shipbuilding,  which  shortened  passages  by  sailing 
vessels,  and  vastly  reduced  freights  even  before  steam  gave 
an  independent  force  to  the  carrier — each  and  all  were  due 
to  small  advances,  which  together  contributed  to  the  general 
movement  of  mankind. 

So  with  the  great  industrial  inventions  and  machines, 
simple  or  complicated.  Who  can  fix  upon  the  actual  dis- 
coverers of  the  application  of  wool  or  daz,  silk  or  cotton, 
hemp  or  jute,  madder  or  indigo  to  human  use,  or  adommeot, 
or  luxury  \  Their  names  are  legion,  doubUeas ;  but  all 
have  been  swept  away  as  time  has  slowly  passed  its  effacing 
finger  over  the  records  of  the  past.  With  machines  the  same 
is  true,  from  the  simple  wheel,  the  pump,  the  forge,  the 
stencil-plate,  and  the  potter's-wheel,  onwards  to  printing, 
steam,  electricity,  and  the  great  machine-making  machines. 
Each  owes  all  to  the  others.  The  forgotten  inventors  live 
for  ever  in  the  usefulness  of  the  work  they  have  done  and 
the  progress  they  have  striven  for.  We  of  to-day  may 
associate  mythical  or  noble  names  with  the  advances  we 
specially  remember;  but  too  often  even  then  the  real 
worker  and  discoverer,  if  such  there  were,  remains  unknown, 
and  an  invention,  beautiful  but  useless  in  one  age  or  countiy, 
can  be  applied  only  in  a  remote  generation,  or  in  a  distant 
laud.  Uankind  hangs  together  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  easy  labour  is  but  inherited  skill ;  great  discoveries 
and  inventions  are  worked  up  to  by  the  efforts  of  myriads 
ere  the  goal  is  reached.  Those,  therefore,  who  hold  that  the 
individual  is  all,  who  contend  that  these  otganiseis  or  that 
class  have  the  right  to  take  &om  their  fellows  in  return  for 
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the  services  they  themselves  have  rendered,  do  hut  show 
their  ignorance  of  the  whole  unbroken  history  of  human 
progress  and  social  development. 

And  now  what  is  the  basis  and  what  the  measure  of  the 
exchange-value  of  the  commodities  produced  in  our  modem 
society  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  utility  which  they 
must  possess  ere  such  exchange  can  be  carried  on  ?  It  is 
on  the  correct  answer  to  these  two  questions  that  an  under- 
standing of  our  complicated  society  depends,  as  well  as  a 
reasoning  appreciation  of  the  history  of  the  great  industrial 
revolution  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

And  first,  what  constitutes  utility?  what  is  a  useful 
article  ?  Clearly  utility  is  but  a  function  of  society. 
Wheat  itself  would  be  of  no  use  to  a  purely  savage  com- 
munity ;  to  an  Australian  black  fellow  a  tail-coat  would  be 
a  nuisance  as  a  garment  We  ourselves  are  not  free  in  the 
matter.  Potatoes  are  an  article  of  utility  to  the  poor 
Irishman,  and  he  buys  them  ;  lace  is  an  article  of  utility  to 
the  fine  lady,  and  she  purchases  that.  The  salesman  and 
the  shopkeeper  alike  receive  in  return  an  article  of  industrial 
utility — money,  or  its  representativa  The  position  of  the 
Irishman  and  the  lady  in  the  same  society  explains  their 
respective  purchases.*  A  tall  hat  is  an  uncomfortable  head- 
gear, yet  it  is  an  article  of  utility  to  a  certain  easy  class  in 
England  under  existing  social  conditions.! 

*  Marx,  ^Mifldre  de  la  Pbilosopbie,"  p.  17.  This  work  was  written 
by  Elarl  Marx  in  French  in  1847.  It  was  a  reply  to  the  ^  Philosophie 
de  la  Mis^re  "  of  Proudhon.  The  book,  though  short,  contains  some  of 
the  ablest  criticisms  on  bourgeois  economy  ever  penned. 

t  ^  Desire  is  appetite  with  consciousness  thereof.  From  all  which  it 
appears  we  have  not  endeavour,  will,  appetite,  or  desire  for  anything 
because  we  deem  it  good ;  but  contrariwise  deem  the  thing  good 
because  we  have  an  endeavour,  will,  appetite,  or  desire  for  if — Pollock's 
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Thus,  then,  an  article  may  be  useful  in  one  age  or  society 
which  is  wholly  useless  in  another ;  it  may  even  be  useful 
to  one  grade  in  such  society  and  wholly  useless  (save  to 
exchange  again  which  is  not  here  in  question)  to  another.  It 
is  not  the  individual  even  who  fomis  the  judgment  as  to  the 
utility;  but  the  class,  or  the  social  position  in  which  he  is 
placed  forms  it  for  him.  There  is,  speaking  generally,  no 
real  freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter.  Even  our  needs  arise 
irom  the  system  of  production,  or  from  a  state  of  things 
based  on  the  production  below. 

When,  however,  two  articles  fbnn  the  subject  of  sale  and 
purchase,  what  is  the  basis  and  measure  of  such  exchoDge- 
value  ?  There  are  things  in  themselves  iiseful  which  may 
have  no  eschange-value,  such  as  air,  water,  and  virgin  soil. 
But  two  useful  commodities  which  are  exchanged  must  be 
equal  on  the  average  of  dealings ;  their  very  exchange 
assumes  their  equality  to  one  another,  and  their  utility  in  the 
social  conditions  of  the  time.  What  then  is  the  foundation 
of  this  equality  between,  say,  a  coat  aad  a  pair  of  boots  } 
It  is  not  that  the  leather  iand  the  cloth  are  of  the  same 
nature,  that  is  clear.  Their  relative  utility  also  has  been 
determined,  or  they  would  not  be  exchanged.  AU  that 
remains  is  the  kbour  which  goes  to  make  them.  If,  then, 
we  say  that  a  coat  is  of  equal  value  to  a  pair  of  boots,  we 
mean  that  an  equal  quantity  of  average  human  labour  has 
been  expended  in  producing  them.  But  this  labour  itself 
has  two  sides.*     On  the  one  hand  it  is  devoted  to  produce 

"  Spinoztt,"  p.  S31,  This  aeeniB  hi  me  the  veiy  foandatioa  of  the  aoeial 
id«&  of  ntilitj  :  "  the  endeavour,  will,  appetite,  or  de«ire  "  bein;;  formed 
for  the  individual  by  liis  begettings  Eind  liis  Burroundings  from  birth. 

*  "  There  are  two  UBes  to  everything  owned,  both  GSBential,  though  not 
ID  tbe  aajue  way  ;  the  one  being  Bb:ictly  profwr  to  the  article,  and  not 
the  other.    A  shoe,  for  example,  may  either  be  woni  or  exchanged  for 
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useful  articles  which  may  be  of  use  only  to  the  labourer 
himself  and  his  fjEimily,  and  may  never  be  brought  into 

aomething  else  ;  for  both  are  uses  of  the  shoe,  and  he  who  exchanges 
the  shoe  with  someone  who  wants  a  shoe  in  return  for  money  or  food, 
uses  the  shoe,  but  not  in  its  proper  use,  seeing  that  shoes  are  not  made 
to  be  exchanged.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  goods ;  for  barter 
originated  in  nature,  some  having  an  overplus,  and  others  less  than  they 
needed.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  selling  food  for  money  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  monetary  science,  for  men  were  obliged  to  barter  so  far  as  to 
supply  their  wants.  Now  it  is  plain  that  barter  could  not  hold  its 
place  in  the  original  community,  that  is  the  household  :  it  began  when 
the  numbers  of  those  in  the  conununity  increased ;  for  the  former  had 
all  things  the  same  and  in  common,  but  those  who  separated  had  in 
common  many  other  things  which  both  were  obliged  to  exchange  as 
tlieir  wants  arose.  And  this  barter  still  exists  among  many  barbarous 
tribes  who  exchange  one  necessary  article  for  another,  and  nothing 
more ;  as  giving  and  receiving  wine  for  com  and  the  like.  Barter  of 
this  kind  is  then  not  contrary  to  nature,  nor  is  it  anywise  money-getting ; 
but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  natural  independence. 
Prom  barter,  however,  came,  as  might  be  expected,  the  use  of  money ; 
for  as  the  means  of  importing  what  was  needed,  or  of  exporting  a  sur- 
plus, was  often  at  a  great  distance,  the  use  of  money  was  necessarily 
contrived.  For  it  is  not  everything  which  is  useful  that  can  be  easily 
carried,  and  on  this  account  men  invented  something  which  they  could 
give  and  receive  by  way  of  exchange,  and  being  itself  valuable,  might 
readily  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  such  as 
iron  or  silver,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  At  first  this  had  a  fixed  pro- 
portion according  to  its  weight  or  size  only ;  but  in  time  a  certain 
stamp  was  put  on  it  to  save  the  trouble  of  weighing,  and  this  stamp 
was  applied  as  evidence  of  its  actual  value.  Money,  then,  being  con- 
trived owing  to  the  necessity  for  exchange,  the  second  kind  of  money- 
getting  came  through  buying  and  selling;  this  was  probably  carried 
out  at  first  simply,  but  by  and  by  more  skill  and  experience  were  em- 
ployed to  -find  out  where  and  in  what  way  the  greatest  profit  could  be 
made.  Whence  the  art  of  money-getting  seems  to  busy  itself  chiefly 
with  trade,  and  its  end  is  to  determine  where  the  greatest  profit  can  be 
made  ;  for  it  is  the  means  of  getting  great  wealth  and  possessions  .  .  . 
It  would  seem  that  some  boundary  should  be  set  to  riches,  though  in 
practice  we  see  the  contrary  takes  place  ;  for  all  those  who  get 
riches  add  endlessly  to  their  money." — ^Aristotle's  '*  Politics,''  book  i. 
chap.  ix. 
Aristotle  was  only  prevented  by  the  existence  of  slavery  which  dis- 
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exchange  at  alL  A  coat  or  a  ptur  of  boots  is  equally  the 
result  of  useful  labour,  whether  they  are  worn  by  the 
maker  or  by  a  third  person.  Whereas  labour  expended  on 
useless  work,  such  as  digging  a  pit  and  filling  it  up  agwi, 
constitutes,  of  course,  no  value  whatsoever.  On  the  other 
hand,  labour  ie  the  expeuditure  of  force  from  a  man's  body, 
the  exhaustion  of  certain  forces,  mental  and  physical,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  man  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  this  labour-force  reckoned  on  its  social  average, 
which  determines  the  equality  between  the  boots  and  the 
coat  when  brought  forward  and  exchanged. 

When,  however,  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  other  middle* 
class  economists  talk  of  labour  aa  the  original  natural  price 
of  all  things  which  are  exchanged  in  all  times,  they  apply 
to  one  form  of  human  society  ideas  which  belong  to  a  totally 
ditferent  and  far  more  elaborate  condition  of  human  society. 
The  aboriginal  hunter  or  fisher  assuredly  never  considered  bia 
fish  or  his  game  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  exchange-value 
at  all ;  he  never  couBidered,  as  between  a  salmon  and  a  deer, 
that  so  many  days'  work  in  the  one  would  exchange  for  an 
equal  number  of  days'  work  devoted  to  procuring  the  other. 
Such  a  view  is  simply  our  modem  idea,  which  considers 
everything  solely  from  the  exchange  stand-point,  taken  and 
applied  to  the  action  of  mankind  in  ages  or  under  conditions 
— we  can  see  the  conditions  in  Foljmesia,  Australia,  and 
parts  of  Africa  to-day — when  no  conception  of  exchange- 
value  in  the  modem  sense  had  entered  the  human  mind. 
The  statement  nevertheless  is  correct  enough  as  regards  the 

gnised  the  basis  of  value  from  giving  a  complete  analysis  of  exchange. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  the  slow  movement  of  human  society,  and  to 
remember  that  2000  years  of  "progroas"  have  but  substituted  the 
wage-slave,  iudustrial  and  domestic,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the 
body-slave  of  Aristotle's  day. 
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present  time.  Human  labour-force  applied  to  commodities 
reckoned  useful  in  existing  social  conditions  does  constitute- 
the  basis  of  exchange- value ;  the  quantity  of  labour-force 
socially  necessary  to  produce  such  commodities  and  bring 
them  forward  for  exchange,  does  constitute  the  measure  of 
their  relative  exchange-value.  Thus  the  two  values  of  a 
commodity,  its  value  in  use  and  its  value  in  exchange,  are 
represented  by  the  two  sides  of  expenditure  of  labour-force 
— ^its  quality  and  quantity. 

But  it  is  universally  admitted  by  economists  that  under 
ordinary  conditions — ^and  in  all  human  affairs  as  length  of 
life,  marriageable  age,  amount  of  education,  rate  of  mortality, 
we  necessarily  speak  of  the  average  and  not  of  the  exceptions 
which  increase  or  depress  that  average— it  is  admitted  in  all 
ordinary  conditions,  I  say,  that  the  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  labour  needed  to  procure  or  to  produce  an  article,  reduces 
to  that  extent  the  value  of  that  article  relatively  to  other 
commoditiea  Diamonds  fall  in  relative  value,  other  things 
being  equal,  if  a  new  field  is  discovered  which  can  be  more 
easily  worked  ;  whilst  if  by  any  new  chemical  process  they 
could  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  labour  representing  an  average 
day's  work  per  carat  no  matter  what  the  weight,  then 
diamonds  would  in  due  time  fall  to  that  relative  value  with 
respect  to  other  articles,  whether  of  luxury  or  necessity,  which 
enter  into  exchanga 

Apply  this  to  the  boots  and  the  coat,  and  what  follows  ? 
If  the  boots  can  be  produced  with  half  as  much  labour  as 
before,  then  a  coat  (no  change  in  the  total  quantity  of 
labour  necessary  to  make  it  having  taken  place)  is  equal 
in  value  to  two  pair  of  boots,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
variations  resulting  from  the  decrease  or  increase  of 
necessary  labour-force  to  be  expended.     But  this  equality 
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can  of  course  b&  extended  in  majiy  directio&R,  ereiy 
useful  article  being  considered  in  regard  to  its  quality  and 
quantity.  Say  the  coat  and  the  two  pair  of  boots  are  equal 
each  to  twenty  yards  of  linen,  to  one  ounce  of  gold,  to  a  ton 
of  iron,  then,  evidently,  the  same  quantity  of  human  labour- 
force  has  gone  to  produce  these  articles,  and  any  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  labour  socially  necessary  to  produce  any 
one  of  th«n  will  change  its  relative  i^ue  with  respect  to 
all  the  rest. 

We  may,  if  we  please,  express  the  value  of  all  these  com- 
modities in  boots.  Thus,  a  coat,  twenty  yards  of  linen,  a 
ton  of  iron,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  may  all  be  measured  in 
pairs  of  boots.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  tfhen  mankind  have  used  quite  as  cumbrous 
articles  as  boots  to  measure  the  value  of  commodities  brought 
into  the  market  for  exchange.  Cattle,  salt,  iron,  cloth,  furs, 
sugar,  salt-fish,  cowries  have  each  and  all  been  used  as  a 
general  standard  of  the  exchange-value  <A  other  commodities 
in  the  market  of  different  societies  at  various  ages  of  the 
vorld.  Gold  and  silver  have  this  one  property  in  common 
with  them  as  well  as  with  the  boots-^that  they  are  the 
produce  of  human  labour,  and  will  therefore  exchange  in 
certain  quantities  determined  by  the  equid  quantity  of 
labour  needed  to  bring  each  in  face  of  the  other  for  such 
exchange  Thus  it  is  dear  that  in  the  equation  given 
above,  the  coat,  the  two  pain  (^  boots,  the  twenty  yards 
of  linen,  and  the  ton  of  iron  are  all  equal  to  an  ounce  of 
gold.  Put  in  that  form,  rdative-value  then  becomes  price ; 
and  we  say,  the  price  of  twenty  yards  of  linen,  &&,  is  an 
ounce  of  gold. 

The  reasons  for  employing  gold  and  silver  for  a  standard 
of  value  need  not  be  given  here,  it  is  enough   that  their 
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convenience  for  the  purpose  of  coinage  is  universally  recog- 
nised, and  that  bullion — ^gold  in  the  West,  silver  in  the  East 
— \b  the   money  of  the  world.     Yet  gold  and  silver  are 
valuable,  and  represent  the  exchange-value  or  price  of  other 
commodities  not  from  any  intrinsic  utility  or  fitness,  but 
because  they  in  themselves  represent  the  manifest  embodi- 
ment of  so  much  human  labour  expended  to  procure  them. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  invariably  the  same.     The  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia  have  in  our  own  time  greatly 
reduced  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  obtaining  gold, 
and  consequently  its  relative  value  to  other  commodities  has 
fallen ;  that  is  to  say,  as  we  now  speak,  the  prices  of  com- 
modities estimated  in  gold  have  risen.     The  value  of  the 
so-called  precious  metals  is,  however,  sufficiently  stable  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  exchange,  and  gold  has  become  not 
only  a  real  but  an  ideal  standard  of  value.     We  say  such 
and  such  a  commodity  is  worth  so  much  money,  and  often 
things  are  regarded  simply  and  solely  with  reference  to  their 
money  value.     It  is  this  fetichism  of  money  in  fact  which 
prevents  our  middle-class  society,  from  the  shopkeeper  to 
the  aristocrat  and  political  economist,  from  seeing  the  real 
causes  of  the  evils,  and  the  anarchical  fluctuations,  in  our 
present  social  state.     Wealth  seems  to  come  from  above 
instead  of  being  entirely  due  to  the  labour  below,  and  the 
expenditure  of  money  gives  employment,  no  matter  how  use- 
lessly the  possessor  of  the  medium  of  exchange  and  the 
means  of  production  commands  labour  to  exert  itself. 

Thus,  then,  to  repeat,  social  labour-force  devoted  to 
useful  work  is  the  basis  of  the  exchange  value  of  a  com- 
modity, and  the  quantity  of  such  labour-force,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  time  during  which  it  is 
exerted,  constitutes  its  measure ;  this  in  turn  is  represented 
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in  a  definite  quantum  of  mosej — that  is,  ccnned  gold  or 
silver;  which  gold  aad  silver,  as  they  are  dug  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  figure  as  the  direct  embodiment  of 
human  labour. 

But  it  is  not  the  money  that  enables  us  to  value  the 
Commodities.*  Far  otherwise.  It  is  simply  because  all 
commodities  represent  actual  human  labour  already  ez' 
pended  on  natural  objects,  thus  producing  articles  useful  in 
the  existing  sooial  conditions,  that  their  relative  value  is 

*  "  It  ia  not  with  money  that  things  ure  roallf  porchaaed.  Nobodj^ 
income  (except  that  of  the  gold  or  silver  tniner)  \h  derived  from  die 
precious  metals.  The  pounds  or  shillings  which  a  person  receives 
weekly  or  yearly  are  not  what  constitutes  bis  income  ;  they  are  a  sort 
of  tickets  or  orders  which  he  can  present  for  payment  at  any  shop  he 
pleasee,  aud  which  entitle  him  \o  receive  a  certain  value  of  any  com- 
modity that  he  makes  choice  of.  The  farmerpBya  hia  laboorera  and  his 
landlord  in  these  tickete  as  the  most  convenieut  plsJi  for  himself  and 
them  ;  but  their  real  income  is  the  share  oi  his  com,  cattle,  and  hay, 
and  it  Diakee  no  eaaential  difference  whether  he  distributes  it  to  tbem 
directly,  or  sells  it  for  them  and  gives  them  the  price  [it  really  makes  a 
great  difference  both  in  fact  and  in  theory ;  but  Mr  Mill  is  writing 
solely  with  reference  to  our  bourgeois,  prolit-mongering,  wage-alave 
society  of  to-day]  \  but  as  they  would  have  to  sell  it  for  money  if  he  did 
not,  and  as  he  is  a  seller  at  any  rate,  it  b^st  suits  the  purposes  of  all 
that  he  should  sell  tiieir  share  along  with  his  own,  and  leave  the 
labourers  more  leisure  for  work  (!)  and  the  landlord  for  being  idle. 
The  capitalists,  except  those  who  are  producers  of  the  precious  metal^ 
derive  no  port  of  their  income  from  those  metals  since  they  only  get 
them  by  buying  them  with  their  own  produce  [both  metals  and  produce 
being  merely  the  embodiment  in  social  value  of  other  men's  labour] ; 
while  all  other  persona  have  their  incomes  paid  to  them  by  the 
capitalists,  or  by  those  who  have  received  payment  from  the  capitalists, 
and  as  the  capitalists  have  nothing  from  the  first  except  their  produce, 
it  is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supplies  all  the  incomes  furnished  by 
them.  ....  The  reasons  which  make  the  temporary  or  market  value 
of  things  depend  on  dtmand  and  supply,  and  their  average  and  pet^ 
manent  values  upon  their  cost  of  production,  are  as  applicable  to  a  money 
system  as  to  a  system  of  barter." — J.  S.  Mill,  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  voL  ii.,  p.  9.  The  "cost  of  production"  is,  of  course,  the 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  in  all  to  produce  them.  Exchange-value, 
however,  depends  upon  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
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consequently  measurable  by  one  another,  and  that  they  can 
all  be  valued  in  oue  special  commodity.  This  last  becomes, 
as  we  have  seen,  money,  and  is  a  measure  for  them  all; 
though,  like  the  rest,  its  relative  value  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  represeuts  the  expenditure  of  human  labour  for  a 
useful  purpose. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  states  of  society  may  exist 
in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation  is  attained,  and 
yet  in  which  exchange  is  either  unknown  or  is  not  con- 
ducted by  the  individual.     Such  social  conditions  are  well 
known  to  all  students  of  history;  and  the  village  com- 
munities of  India  and  Mexico  exhibit  a  state  of  society 
where,  though  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation  had  been 
attained,  exchange  was  unknown  in  our  modem  sense.     In 
Mexico,  in  particular,  it  has  been  almost  conclusively  shown 
that  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  mistook  for  an  imperial 
system  what  was  in  reality  a  purely  communal  society — 
social  tribes  working,  cultivating,  and  living  in  common.''^ 
In   such   communities  exchange  took  place  between    the 
communes,    the    villages,    the   gens,   the  tribes,    and    not 
between    the  individuals    who  simply   took   part  in   the 
common  organised  work,  and  shared  in  the  common  food. 
That  a  feimily,  or  two  or  three  families,  may  live  together, 
producing  by  their  labour  all  that  they  need  for  food  and 
raiment  without  exchange  in  our  sense,  may  still  be  seen 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.     But  in  such  a  country  as 
England   to-day,    it   may  be   said  that  for   all   practical 
purposes   everything  is  produced  for  exchange,   and  con- 
sequently the  ''  producer  "  is  as  much  obliged  to  sell  by  the 
conditions  around  him  as  the  "  consumer  "  is  to  buy. 

*  Lewis  Morgan,  in  North  American  Review^  1874 ;  Montezuma's 
Dinner, 
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Evety  excbange  in  these  circmostAnpea  presupposes  that 
there  is  on  the  one  Bide  a  purcbaeer  with  a  desire  to  bu;, 
and  Bomethiiig  marketable  to  bay  with  ;  and  on  the  other  a 
seller  with  the  need  to  sell  ^od  an  eqiaal  value  to  offer. 
The  higgling  to  detennine  particular  relations  of  value  need 
not  concern  ua*  Each  sale,  hoveTer,  involves  a  purchase, 
and  each  purchase  a  sale,  A  man  may  exchange  a  coat  for 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  both  parties  to  the  exchange  may  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  regards  the  value,  and  benefited  by  each 
having  a  needed  useful  article  from  the  other.  Or  aq 
article  of  utility  in  the  hands  of  one  person  who  does  not 
want  it  may  be  exchanged  for  its  equivalent  laboor-vali^ 
in  n^oney,  and  then  be  may  with  that  money  purchase 
another  article  of  utility  which  he  needs.  A  coat  sold 
for  a  sum  of  money — that  sum  of  money  employed  to 
buy  boots.  In  such  a  transaction  ve  have  a  useful  com- 
modity exchanged  for  a  useful  commodity,  both  then  going 
from  the  region  of  exchange  into  that  of  actual  use^  and 
being  worn  out  io  due  cour^ ;  the  mpney,  ailer  having 
Eacilitated  the  exchange,  working  in  another  direction  98  a 
means  for  circulating  other  commodities.  Hei^e  again,  we  see 
a  simple  individual  exchange  withoi|t  profit,  as  if  the  one 
object  of  all  parties  was  to  produce  and  exchange  for  the 
benefit  of  each.  Sut  this  individual  exchange,  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  commerce  even  with  profit,  pr^uppos^s,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  command  by  the  individual  of  the 
means  of  production.  Very  different  is  the  process  in  our 
actual  Iife.t 

*  This  higgling  about  price  is  of  coone  interesting,  immedi&te  price 
being  determine^,  as  bourgeois  econo^iists  biilj  state,  bj  supply  uid 
demand;  but  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  these  superficial  phenomena 
The  supply  and  demand  average  themselves  over  long  periods 

t  "  But  Bince  riches  ma;  be  Applied,  as  we  hsive  said,  U>  two  porpoae^ 
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A  merchant  holds  money  or  its  representative  in  bills  or 
credit  to  the  amonnt  of  say  £1 00.  Therewith  he  goes  out  on 
to  HbA  market  and  buys  £100  worth  of  raw  cotton.  So 
iar  the  exchange  may  be  perfectly  fair  aod  exact.  The 
merchant  may  have  given  bis  own  socitd  labour-value  as 
embodied  in  :£100  sterling  for  another  man's  labour  as 
embodied  in  a  mass  of  raw  cottoiji.  But  bftving  bought,  he 
goes  away  and  sells  his  purchased  cotton  for  £1 1 0,  making,  as 
it  is  said,  £1 0  by  the  transaction.*  His  £1 00  wi^  turned  into 
ttie  ODe  to  nuike  money  of,  the  other  for  the  serrice  of  the  house  ;  of 
these  the  firat  ia  neceaearj  and  commendable,  the  other  which  has  to  do 
witJi  traffic  IB  jnatlj  censured  ;  for  it  has  uot  its  origin  in  nature,  but 
among  onrBelves  ;  for  nsurj  is  most  reason&h^  detested  as  the  increase 
of  oar  ffoione  ariaes  from  the  money  itself,  and  not  by  employing  it  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  intended.  For  it  wae  devised  for  the  work 
exchange,  but  usury  multiplies  it  And  hence  tuury  has  received 
the  name  a  '  produce,'  for  whatever  is  produced  is  itself  like  its 
parents ;  and  osnry  is  merely  money  bom  of  money :  so  that  of  all 
meuia  of  money-making,  this  is  most  contrary  to  nature." — Aristotle, 
"Fifties,''  book  L  chap.  x.  DenunciationB  of  usury  are  found 
frequently  in  the  Levitical  hooks,  and  the  ear^  Christian  fathers 
fa<nl  over  with  angry  denundatious  against  usury  and  UHurera.  Nowa- 
days we  know  better.  Owr  usurers  and  capitalists  "  square  "  the  modem 
ChristiBn  fatben,  and  figure  as  philanthropists,  say  in  London,  after 
having  ground  people  to  death  at  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Liverpool, 
or  Manchester.  "  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
dostJ).''    Better  not  indeed. 

•  "  Diviaion  of  labour  originally  took  the  shape  of  lords  of  the  soil 
benng  alao  masters  of  tlie  capital.  Capital  means  raw  material,  inci- 
dental materia]  and  toob ;  capital  is  product  which  is  used  for  further 
production,  and  wh«a  reduced  to  labour,  it  ia  Vabrntr  alrtadg  expended. 
Bo  long  as  the  lords  of  the  soil  are  also  masters  of  the  capital,  the  raw 
material  ia  necewarily  worked  up  in  the  same  employ,  that  is,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  landowner,  whether  the  work  ia  done  by  slaves  or  by  free 
labourers ;  the  landowner  is  at  the  same  time  a  '  manufacturer '  and  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  the  finished  gooda  into  the  bargain.  In  thia  case,  the 
entirt  rent  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  owner  of  land  and  capital  combined  in 
the  aame  jjeraon,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  ground-rent  and 
c^tal-nent  This  arrangement  predominated  in  Greece  and  Bome,  and 
is  one  naaoa  why  the  rich  field  of  political  economy  remained  nndis- 
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its  equivalent  in  goods^  and  then  appeared  again  as  £110. 
Not  only  is  the  original  sum  replaced,  but  £10  more  is 
added ;  the  merchant's  £100  has  acted  as  commercial  capital 
The  merchant  bought  not  for  himself,  or  to  work  up  for  the 
use  of  others,  but  merely  because  on  the  average  of  dealings 
— and  here  of  course  not  an  individual  but  a  class  is  spoken 
of — he  knew  he  could  sell  his  cotton  again  at  an  enhanced 
price.  This  is  something  very  different  from  the  use  of 
money  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  value  of  commodities, 
or  as  the  means  of  facilitating  exchange.  It  is  commercial 
capital  which  its  owner  only  uses  when  he  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  an  opportunity  for  increasing  it,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  it  without 
manual  labour  on  his  own  part.  Money  to  start  with  and 
then  more  money,  that  is  the  process.  The  buying  of  the 
cotton  is  but  an  intermediate  stage  which  disguises  the 
transaction.  But  clearly  the  amount  of  value  actually  in 
existence  and  circulation  at  any  given  moment — that  is  the 
quantity  of  human  labour  embodied  in  useful  commodities 
— cannot  increase  of  itself.  The  merchant  who  has  in  his 
possession  a  commodity  whose  value  expressed  in  money  is 
£100  can  only  increase  it  absolutely  and  make  it  £110  by 
the  addition  of  more  labour  to  the  labour-value  represented 
in  the  first  instance — as  by  spinning  the  raw  cotton  into 
yarn.     The  yam  is  worth  more  than  the  raw  cotton,  but 

covered  by  the  ancients  because  they  never  had  the  idea  of  capital  in  its 
economical  or  social  sense,  but  only  as  capital  in  the  shape  of  money 
(geld-capital).'* — Hodbertus,  1850.  Those  who  wish  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  views  of  this  little-known  economist^  will  find  an  admirable  sununaiy 
in  Dr  Rudolph  Meyer's  "  Emancipations — Kampf  des  Vierten  Standes^" 
pp.  57-77,  which  I  have  translated,  and  give  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix 
to  this  work.  At  the  present  time,  also,  Bodbertus'  Credit-Noth  des 
Grundbesitzes  is  worth  study,  though  the  style  is  heavy  and  wearisome 
to  the  last  degree.  Bodbertus  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
Lassalle :  he  died  in  1875. 
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the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  remains  the  same.  Thus  then 
all  the  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  owner  of  the 
money  to  start  with  must  buy  goods  at  their  exact  value 
and  sell  again  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  yet  have 
in  his  possession  at  the  end  more  value  than  he  had  at 
the  beginning. 

Here  we  have  the  crucial  problem  of  modern  economy. 

The  increase  of  value  by  which  money  is  turned  into 
capital  and  becomes  more  money  obviously  cannot  arise  from 
the  money  itsel£  It  follows  then  that  the  conversion  of 
money  into  goods,  and  then  of  those  same  goods  into  more 
money,  producing  in  this  way  an  additional  value  for  the 
original  owner  of  the  money,  must  arise  from  the  goods. 
But  how  ?  Commodities  can  no  more  increase  their  own 
exchange-value  than  can  the  money.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  an  additional  exchange-value  from  a  conmiodity,  a 
sort  of  commodity  must  be  found  which  itself  possesses  the 
remarkable  quality  of  being  the  source  of  exchange-value, 
so  that  to  consume  it  would  be  to  obtain  that  very  labour- 
force  embodied  in  value  and  consequently  to  create  value. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  capitalist  does  find  on 
the  market  a  purchaseable  commodity  endowed  with  this 
specific  virtue.  This  is  called  labour  or  force  of  labour. 
Under  that  name  are  included  the  entire  capacities,  physical 
and  intellectual,  which  exist  in  the  body  of  a  man,  and  which 
he  must  set  in  motion  in  order  to  produce  articles  of  utility. 
Evidently  the  force  of  labour  cannot  present  itself  on  the 
market  for  sale,  unless  it  is  offered  by  its  owner ;  he  must 
be  able  to  dispose  of  it — that  is,  he  must  be  the  free  owner 
of  his  labour— of  the  force  in  his  own  body.  The  moneyed 
man  and  he  meet  on  the  market :  one  buys,  the  other  sells, 
and  both  are  quits. 
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But  the  owner  of  this  labour-force  must  only  sell  it  for 
a  de6nite  time ;  if  he  sells  it  for  an  indefinite  time,  from 
being  a  merchant,  be  bimaelf,  his  force  of  labour  and  all, 
becomes  a  mere  commodity.  He  himself  is  thenceforward  a 
slave  or  a  serf  at  the  command  of  his  master  as  much  as 
any  of  bis  other  goods  and  chattels.  This  form  of  labour  is 
of  course  well  known  in  the  slaveiy  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  ;  the  slave  himself  and  all  that  be  produced  was  tbe 
property  of  bis  master,  and  it  depends  upon  whether  be 
can  get  another  equally  good  slave  cheap  or  not,  as  to  how 
far  he  shall  use  that  slave  well,  or  feed  bim  little  and  work 
him  to  death.* 

In  modem  economical  conditions  tbe  essential  point  for 
the  capitalist  anxious  to  buy  forcd  of  labour  is  that  tbe 
owner  of  tbe  labour-force  instead  of  being  able  to  keep 
himself  by  tbe  produce  (rf  work  from  bis  own  land,  or  by 
selling  useful  articles  in  which  he  bas  himself  embodied  bis 
labour,  or  by  bis  labour  ot^ianised  in  connection  widi  other 
labour  under  tbe  control  of  tbe  community  at  large,  should 
be  obUged  to  sell  to  the  capitalist  the  labour-force  in  his  body 

*  Slavery  originaUj  practised  this  compukion.  Labourers  vho  pro- 
duced a  snrptuB  by  their  labour  became  slaves ;  and  tbe  master  who 
owned  the  labonrera  as  weU  as  their  product  gave  the  slaves  only  just 
so  much  of  it  as  was  neeiiful  for  them  to  cany  on  ^eir  work  ;  the  re- 
mainder  he  t<K>k  for  himself.  If  all  the  land  and  &11  the  capital  of  a 
country  is  privat«  property,  landed  property  and  capitalist  property 
exert  similar  compulsion  on  the  free  labourer.  For  this  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  slavery,  (1.)  because  the  product  belongs  not  to  the 
labourers  bat  to  the  owners,  (2.)  because  the  labourers  who  own  nothing, 
asagainst  the  masters  who  own  the  land  and  the  capital,  will  be  glad  to 
take  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  in  order  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  that  is,  to  carry  on  their  labour.  Thus  to  be  sure  in 
place  of  the  orders  of  the  slave-driver  we  have  the  free  contract  of  the 
wage-earner  with  his  employer ;  but  this  contract  is  only  free  in  n&me 
and  not  in  reality.  Hunger  fttUy  makes  up  for  the  whip.  What  in  slavery 
is  mere  anbaiatence  in  free  coutiBct  figures  as  wages.    Bodbertua  I860. 
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pure  and  simple.  Under  any  one  of  the  three  conditioDS 
just  named  the  labourer  is  master  of  his  own  labour :  be  is  an 
independent  man.  He  has  either  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  directly,  or  of  exchanging  his  own  labour  as  embodied 
in  useful  articles  for  other  men's  labour  also  embodied  in 
useful  articles,  upon  equal  terms  :  in  short,  be  is  free.  But 
in  order  that  labour-force  should  be  converted  into  capital, 
the  workman  himself  must  be  free  in  a  very  dififerent  sense. 
Not  only  must  he  be  ready  to  sell  his  labour  as  a  commodity, 
but  further,  he  must  be  free — so  very  firee,  that  he  has 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  his  force  of  labour  to  sell — 
that  be  should  be  completely  destitute  of  the  means  of 
realising  his  own  labour-force  in  commodities  by  himself, 
or  in  co-operation  with  others  on  equal  terms,  having 
neither  tools,  nor  land,  nor  raw  material  wherewith  t4 
do  so. 

How  does  this  free  labourer  thus  find  himself  on  the 
market  ready  to  enter  into  &ee  contract  for  bis  labour- 
force  %  That  does  not  in  the  least  concern  the  owner  of 
the  money  or  capital,  who  looks  upon  the  labour-market  as 
merely  a  branch  of  the  rest  of  the  market  for  commodities, 
and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  The  appearance  of  this 
destitute  labourer  there  is  nevertheless,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  economical  evolutions  and 
revolutions  extending  over  centuries.  By  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  mass  of  the  people  in  England 
had  been  driven  from  the  ownership  of  land,  deprived  of  the 
poesibtli^  of  earning  their  own  independent  living,  and  were 
ready  for  the  full  development  of  the  great  modem  machine 
industry.  Nature  most  assuredly  does  not  turn  out  possessors 
of  money  and  the  means  of  production  on  the  one  side, 
and  owners  of  their  pure  labour-force  and  nothing  else  on. 
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the  other.  Capital  only  makes  its  appearance  in  social 
afi^rs  when  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  which  \& 
employed  in  production  consisting  of  food,  clothing,  tools, 
raw  materials,  machinery,  money,  &g.,  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  labour,  is  found  in  the  hands  of  a  class  which  meets 
on  the  market  the  destitute  free  labourer  come  thither  to 
aell  his  labour* 

What,  however,  is  this  force  of  labour  which  the  firee 
owner  of  it  comes  on  to  the  market  to  sell  ?  Clearly  it  is  a 
human  force,  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  which  requires 
certain  food,  clothing,  and  lodging — all  at  the  command  of 
the  moneyed  class  and  not  of  the  labourer — to  keep  it  in 
order  and  supplied,  so  that  the  waste  of  one  day  may  be 
made  good  and  the  force  may  return  with  equal  v^ur  the 
next.  These  necessaries  vary,  of  course,  with  different 
climates  and  with  different  degrees  of  civilisation  and 
standards  of  life.  But  in  any  given  country  or  period,  the 
averse  needs  of  the  labourers  are  known.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  competition  of  the  labour  market  the  labourer  sells  his 
labour-force  for  the  precise  sum  in  money-wages  which  will 
enable  him  to  maintain  himself  in  the  average  condition  of 
his  class,  he  gets  just  what  has  been  called  the  "  natural 
price  "  of  his  labour.  This  is,  according  to  the  accepted 
teaching  of  middle-class  economists,  "  that  price  which  is 
necessaiy  to  enable  labourers  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate 
their  race  without  either  increase  or  diminution."t     The 

*  Wbetfaer  slavery  or  free  labour  u  laont  profitable  to  the  employer 
depends  on  the  wages  of  the  free  labourer.  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  o( 
Political  Economy,  voL  i.,  p.  305.  Rnther  cynically  put  thia,  it  seenu 
to  me  ;  bat  the  cynicism  is  even  more  iii  the  fact  than  in  its  way  of 
expression. 

i  Those  who  deaire  to  see  the  completeat  aommary  of  the  bouigecHH 
exposition  of  this  iron  law  of  wages  under  unrestricted  competitimi,will 
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tendency  ttat  is — leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  compe- 
tition of  women  and  children  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter — 
of  the  w^es  of  adult  male  labourers  who  compete  upon  the 
open  market,  is  towards  a  minimum  which  will  just  keep 
themselves,  their  wives  and  progeny,  in  the  social  condition 

Sad  it  ia  F.  Lasealle's  Arbeiterieaebnch,  pp.  4-13,  Gennau -American 
edition  of  1ST2.  Chicago.  Of  course  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
competition  is  never  entirely  unreatricted.  There  is  a  attatification  of 
labonren  in  our  existing  society  as  there  is  a.  stratification  of  other  classes. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  laboiir-force  is  baaed  upon  the  mat«rial  aus- 
tenance  a  man  gets ;  or,  as  Mr  Francis  Walker  pnta  it,  so  much  coal  ia 
needed  for  a  ateam-engine  to  work  at  full  pressure,  so  much  food  for  a 
man.  The  DoiHetaliire  or  Devonahire  agricultural  labourer  gives  less 
than  the  average  En^^Iah  aodal  labonr-foree,  because  be  haa  been  in- 
snfficiently  trained  and  badly  fed  from  childhood.  Give  him  betl«r  food 
nud  good  training,  and  if  Dot  too  old  when  it  begins,  he  will  soon  pick 
np.  Mr  Brassey,  the  contractor,  we  know,  found  that  in  his  operations 
cheap  labour  was  by  no  means  always  cheap  in  reality.  Chinese  labour 
ia  both  actually  and  relatively  cheap,  so  far  as  I  have  observed ;  but 
then  the  Chinanuin  is  invariably  an  educated  man,  ready  to  improve  hin 
food  in  proportion  to  the  labour  to  be  done  as  he  ia  paid  for  it  His 
systematic  underselling  of  European  labourers  in  certain  trades  is  an 
exception  to  the  ordinary  role.  Of  course,  if  a  capitalist  can  get 
labourers  to  run  his  machinery  equally  well  in  one  country  for  more 
hours  or  for  a  [ess  proportion  of  the  product  than  in  another,  he  can, 
by  employing  his  capital  in  the  country  where  longer  houm  or  lower 
wagea  mie,  nnderaell  his  brethren  at  home,  who  have  to  pay  more 
wages  or  work  shorter  hours.  That  ia  how  the  Germans,  and  English 
capitalists  who  own  factories  in  Germany,  with  their  rapidly-in- 
creaaing  steam  and  water-power  now  andeisell  us  in  so  many  branches 
of  trade.  The  late  Professor  Caimes'  observationa  on  the  grouping  of 
labour  are  worth  quoting : — "  No  doubt  the  various  tanks  and  classes 
fade  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  individuals  from 
all  classes  are  constantly  passing  up  or  dropping  down ;  but  while  this 
is  so,  it  is  Devertheleas  true  that  the  average  workman,  from  what- 
ever rank  he  be  taken,  finds  his  power  of  competition  limited  for 
practical  purposes,  to  a  certiun  range  of  occupations  so  that,  however 
high  the  ratea  of  remuneration  in  those  which  lie  beyond  naay  rise,  he 
is  excluded  from  sharing  them."  Karl  Marx,  in  the  Capital,  has 
dealt  exhaustively  with  the  question  of  aocial  labour  force.  See  chap- 
ters XT.,  xxii.,  and  xxt. 
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of  their  class.*  In  this  way  we  have  that  amount  of  averse 
daily  necessanes  which  will  maintain  a  race  of  destitute 
bargainers,  and  replace  them  with  equally  destitute  suc- 
cessors. If  some  gain  above  this  ordinaiy  price  of  their 
labour,  others  work  far  below  it,  and  the  average,  when  the 
maimer  in  which  the  working-class  are  used  up  is  con- 
sidered, is  certainly  not  above  the  starvation  level.t 

Moreover,  the  reduction  of  the  price — that  is,  in  the 
average  amount  of  labour  needed  to  the  production — of  the 
commodities  which  enter  into  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
worker,  in  nowise  benefits  him.     Competition  between  the 

*  The  higher  wages  which  eome  workers  get  than  others  do  not 
vitiate  this.    Complex  labour  is  at  most  a  multiple  of  simple  labour. 

f  Nor  cftn  it  even  be  maintained  that  at  any  rate  the  food,  clothing, 
&C.,  necessary  to  keep  the  labourer  in  dke  most  efficient  condition,  will 
give  na  a  minimum  below  which  the  self-interest  of  employets,  if  duly 
enlightened,  will  not  suffer  wages  to  falL  This  wonld,  no  doubt,  be 
true,  if  the  present  labourers  alone  were  concerned,  and  if  the  em- 
ployers could  actually  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  his  labourers  just  as  he 
feeds,  covers,  and  shelters  his  horses.  But  when  we  consider  the 
labourer  as  a  free  and  independent  citizen,  and  also  as  the  father  of  a 
family,  spending  at  his  own  discretion  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
wages  in  rearing  a  future  generation  of  labourers,  the  case  is  altered. 
Suppose  that  the  employer  knows  that  his  labourer  is  under-fed,  and 
that  haJf-a-crown  a  week,  spent  on  nourishing  food  and  warm  clotiiing, 
wonld  result  in  more  than  half-a-crown's  worth  of  extra  value  in  the 
produce  of  the  week's  labour,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  his  interest 
ta  give  him  the  extra  half-crown  ;  for  in  the  first  place  the  labourer 
may  spend  a  large  portion  of  it  in  alcoholic  liquors,  &&,  which  will 
impair  rather  than  increase  his  efficiency ;  and,  secondly,  he  may  spend 
a  large  portion  of  it  in  providing  better  food  and  clothing  for  his 
family,  which,  though  it  may  be  amply  repaid  to  sode^  in  the  addi- 
tional efficiency  of  the  future  labourers  whom  he  is  rearing,  will  not 
necessarily  afford  any  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  employer  who  may 
have  no  means  of  securing  to  himself  any  of  the  value  of  this  future 
efficiency.  [Henry  Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  311,] 
Could  there  be  a  more  complete  denunciation  of  our  present  system  j 
Yet  Mr  Sidgwick's  most  disappointing  book  doesn't  even  go  to  the  root 
of  first  principles. 
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labourers  and  the  introduction  of  improved  machiaery 
speedily  reduce  the  margin  of  the  wages  to  the  level  which 
restores  the  old  inexorable  law  to  its  relentless  pressure. 
Cheap  food  and  cheap  clothing  mean  only  that  unless 
the  worker  can  take  himself  out  of  the  wage-earning 
class  altogether,  he  has  to  accept  a  lower  relative  wage  as 
the  result  of  competition.  This,  the  iron  law  of  wages  in 
a  country  where  freedom  of  contract  is  maintained  between 
the  pauper  and  the  plutocrat,  is  also  the  law  which  decrees 
the  perpetual  degradation  of  the  wage-earning  class. 

The  capitalist,  whether  farmer  or  manufacturer,  buys 
his  labour  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and  applies  it  to  the  land 
which  he  holds  or  rents,  or  to  the  raw  material  which  he 
has  purchased,  so  that  he  may  produce  food  or  com- 
modities for  exchange  at  a  profit.  When  also  the  capitalist 
buys  the  labour-force  it  is  the  owner  of  the  labour  who  ■ 
sells  on  credit.  The  labourer  works,  with  few  exceptions, 
for  a  day,  week,  fortnight,  month,  before  he  receives  his 
wages.  He  advances  bis  labour  as  embodied  in  the  com- 
modity  or  part  of  the  commodity  to  the  capitalist :  the 
capitalist  advances  nothing  to  him.  This  gives  the  em- 
ployer every  advantage.  If  he  fails  the  labourers  suffer : 
they  are  not  paid  under  our  law,  for  the  labour  has  been 
sold  beforehand,  and  duly  delivered  by  the  expenditure  of 
force  from  the  labourer's  body.  And  this  consumption  of 
force  of  labour  produces  not  only  commodities  but  surplus 
value — an  additional  value  which  belongs  to  the  capitalist 
besides.  Everything  else  which  is  needed  for  the  purposes 
of  production — raw  material,  machinery,  &c. — have  been 
bought  by  the  capitalist  at  their  actual  market  value  and 
paid  for  at  their  actual  market  price.  It  is  from  labour 
only,    the    labour-force    of    homan    beings    compelled    to 
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compete  against  one  another  for  a  bare  aubsistence  wage, 
that  the  actual  employer  derives  his  eurpluB  value,  and  the 
merchant,  &c.,  his  profit.  Out  of  this,  his  last  purchase, 
bought  on  credit,  the  capitalist  makes  his  capital  breed. 
This  labour- force,  bought  of  its  owner  in  the  open  market 
and  then  embodied  in  tie  commodity — this  it  is  which 
gives  the  capitalist  the  additional  value  he  hungers  for. 

But  when  an  employer  pays  hia  labourers  their  wages  they 
are  really  being  paid  a  portion  of  the  value  of  their  own  work 
in  the  shape  of  orders  on  other  labourers.*  An  ironmaater 
gives  his  men  an  order  on  the  butcher,  or  the  baker,  or 
the  grocer,  and  redeems  it  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
plates  or  rails  the  men  have  made.  This  payment  of 
money  he  has  generally  got  back  by  selling  his  iron 
ware  in  the  market  The  wages  which  a  competitive 
wage-earning  labourer  gets  do  not  consist  in  the  money, 
but  in  what  the  money — that  portion  of  the  value  of  the 

•Thomsa  Hodgskia,  "Popular  Political  Economy,"  1827,  p.  247. 
This  is  a  very  remark&ble  HtUe  book.    Note  Uie  date. 

The  illusion  produced  by  the  circulation  of  commodities  diBSppeara 
when  we  substitute  for  the  individuAl  capitalist  and  hie  workmen  the 
capitalist  class  and  the  working  class.  The  capitalist  class  regularly 
gives  to  the  working  class,  in  the  form  of  money,  orders  upon  a  poitiou 
of  the  products  that  the  workera  have  made  and  the  employers  have 
taken  uuto  theraselves.  The  working  class  constantly  give  back  also 
their  orders  to  the  capitalist  class  to  obtain  that  portion  of  their  own 
product  which  returns  to  them.  What  disguises  the  transnction  is  the 
commodity  form  of  the  product  and  the  money  form  of  the  commodity. 
Variable  capital  is,  therefore,  only  a  particalar  historical  form  of  the 
so-called  labour-fund  which  the  labourer  must  always  produce  and 
reproduce  himself  in  ail  poeaible  systems  of  production.  If,  in  the 
capitalist  system,  this  fuud  only  reaches  the  workman  in  the  fonn  of 
wages,  of  means  of  payment  of  his  own  labour,  that  is  because  hia  own 
product  always  slips  away  from  him  in  the  shape  of  capital  But  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  portion  of  his  very  own  past 
and  already  realised  labour  that  the  workman  receives  as  an  advance 
from  the  capitalist— "Capital"    Man,  p.  248, 
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commodity  which  he  receives  in  return  for  his  labour — 
will  bring  him ;  and  the  bread,  beef,  beer,  grocery,  clothes, 
he  buys  with  that  money  consist  of  the  labour  of  other 
men.  Thus  it  is  throughout,  and  labour,  not  capital,  pays 
all  wages,  though  the  condition  of  our  modern  society  is 
such  that  the  man  who  grows  grain  in  Illinois,  the  negro 
growing  cotton  in  Louisiana,  the  coolie  growing  indigo  in 
Bengal,  cannot  see  that  they  are  paying. the  wages  of  the 
factory-hand  in  Lancashire,  or  the  iron-worker  at  the  furnace, 
any  more  than  such  a  worker  can  see  that  he  is  paying 
them.* 

In  practice,  of  course,  the  labourer   only  gets  back  a 
small  fraction  of  the  value   he  produces  in  the  shape   of 
the  money-wages  he  receives.     For  the  working  man  who 
has  sold  his  labour  works  under  the  control  of  the  capitalist 
to  whom  his  labour  now  belongs  for  an  agreed  period,  and 
whose  object  it  is  that  he  should  work  hard  and  continu- 
ously.     The  reason  why  it  seems  that  the  capitalist  does 
pay  the  labourer  is  because  he  possesses  the  means  of  pro- 
duction to  start  with,  and  the  product  in  which  the  worker's 
force  of  labour  is  embodied  is  the  property  of  the  capitalist 
at  the  end.     Wages,  therefore,  are  paid  by  the  capitalist  in 
the  same  way  as  he  would  pay  the  hire  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 
Then  the  employer  applies  this  human  merchandise  which 
he  has  thus  bought  ''on  the  cheap"  to  his  raw  materials  and 
machinery.     The  result  is  a  social  value;   and  not  only 
such  value,  but  a  surplus  value  for  the  capitalist  himself, 
derived  from  this  purchased  labour. 

For  if  a  man  can  live  on  a  shilling  a  day,  and  sells  his 
labour-force  to  a  capitalist  for  that  sum ;  if  the  labourer 
then  produces  a  value  in  the  day's  work  of  thirty  shillings, 

•  Mr  Henry  George  brings  out  this  portion  of  the  subject  well. 
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the  capitalist  conEiderB  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  pocket 
the  surplus  value  of  twenty-nine  shillings  which  the  lahourer 
has  famished  by  the  expenditure  of  his  labour-force.*  Fear 
of  starvation  is  the  weapon  which  brii^  the  workman  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty  in  this  respect.  As  much  as  he  can  get, 
so  much  will  the  capitalist  take. 

Now  it  begins  to  be  clear  how  the  £100  becomes  £110, 
without  additional  value  from  the  merchant  Now,  too, 
the  admirable  working  of  supply  and  demand  and  freedom 
of  contract  on  those  who  have  no  means  of  production  begins 
to  appear. 

Middle-class  political  economy  assumes  that  rent,  profit, 
interest  on  capital,  discount  on  bills,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
are  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  that  labour  which  provides  all  wealth  should 
be  neglected,  and  that  political  economy  should  only  con- 
cern itself  as  to  how  the  surplus  value  it  gives  is  divided 
among  the  bankers,  merchants,  capitalists,  and  shareholders, 
after  the  miserable  competition  wage  is  paid  to  the  workerat 

Take  the  case  of  a  farmer.  He  has  taken  a  farm  from  a 
landlord  at  a  rent  which  is  supposed  to  leave  him  a  fair 
interest  on  capital  which  he  "put  in."  He  buys  his 
manures  and  his  cattle  at  market  price,  and  feeds  the 
latter  and  his  horses  well  because  it  pays  him  to  do  so  ;  but 
out  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  really  does  all  the  hard 
work  on  the  farm,  he  grinds  all  the  labour  he  can,  and  thus 

■  Bronterre  03rien,  1635,  in  the  "  Poor  Han'a  Ouardion."  This  is 
the  first  plain  statemeDt,  I  think,  of  "  surplus  value  "  in  this  form. 

t  I  have  not  thought  it  necessorj  to  deal  with  the  exploded  wage- 
fund  theory.  Marx  crushed  it  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  ajid  since  then 
it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  bourgeois  economists  themselves.  Ixmge, 
Walker,  Caimes,  OifTe  Leslie,  J.  S.  Mill  himself,  and  lately  Sidgwick, 
have  BOTreDdered  it  altogether. 
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fiads  the  means  out  of  the  embodied  labour-force  of  the 
miserable  bind  at  a  few  Bhillings  a  week  (who  rarely,  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  reports,  escapes  disease  resulting  from 
insufficient  nourishment)  to  get  together  surplus  value  enough 
to  pay,  on  the  average,  rent,  interest  on  his  capital,  and 
to  keep  himself  well  besides.  Many  a  landowner  is  posi- 
tively ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  ie  but  a  pensioner 
upon  the  labour  of  the  ill-fed  ^ricultural  labourer  who 
humbly  touches  his  cap  to  him  at  the  park  gates.* 

An  illuBtratioQ  may  be  given  from  the  cotton  industry. 
Say  that  the  workmanf  gets  three  shillings  a  day  for  his 
wage,  and  that  he  produces  the  value  of  this,  the  amount 
which  on  the  average  supplies  him  with  necessaries  in  live 
hours'  or  half  a-day's  work — a  veiy  wide  margin  being  thus 
left  against  the  workman's  side.  The  capitalist  buys  ten 
pounds  of  raw  cotton  for  ten  shillings.  In  that  price  is 
already  expressed  the  labour  needed  for  the  production, 
transport,  and  marketing  of  the  raw  cotton.  Put  the 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  waste,  &c  (which  necessarily 
involves  tJie  expenditure  of  labour  to  replace  it),  in  working 
up  the  raw  cotton  into  yam  at  two  shillings.  If  a  piece  of 
gold  of  the  value  of  twelve  shillings  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
output  of  twenty  hours  work,  it  follows  that  there  are, 
apart  firom  the  labour  exerted  in  the  &ctory,  two  full  days 
of  work  at  ten  hours  a  day  embodied  in  the  yam  at  the 
assumed  rate  of  payment.  This  accounts  for  the  labour 
needed  to  raise  and  transport  the  raw  cotton  as  well  as  the 
labour  needed  to  replace  the  wear  and  tear. 

*  Eret)  Burke  apeaks  of  the  pensionera  on  labour  whom  we  call  the 
rich. 

t  Of  coorm  "  workman "  here  applies  to  both  sesea.  In  a  cotton 
fiictot;  both  sexes  an  mer«  "  bands," 
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It  has  already  been  assumed  that  the  workman  must 
furnish  five  hours'  lahour  in  order  to  earn  three  shillings, 
the  money  required  to  supply  him  with  his  absolute  social 
necessaries.  Now,  assume  further,  that  it  takes  five  hours' 
labour  to  turn  ten  pounds  of  cotton  into  ten  pounds  of  yam 
— and  all  these  assumptions  are  well  within  the  mark* — 
then  the  workman  in  dve  hours'  work  has  added  to  the  raw 
cotton  a  value  in  labour  of  three  shiUings,  or  half  a  day's 
work.  So  at  the  end  of  that  five  hours  the  ten  pounds  of 
yam  contain  altogether  two  days  and  a  half  of  lahour.  Raw 
cotton,  wear  and  tear,  waste,  &c,  stand  for  two  days,  and 
half  a  day  has  been  absorbed  by  the  cotton  in  the  process  of 
spinning.  This  quantity  of  labour,  according  to  our  assump- 
tions, would  therefore  be  reckoned  in  a  piece  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  fifteen  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  the  price  of  the  ten 
pounds  of  yarn  spun  from  the  cotton  is  eighteen  pence  per 
pound.  Here,  obviously,  is  no  gain  to  the  capitalist.  He 
gave  one  shilling  a  pound  for  his  ten  pounds  of  raw  cotton, 
the  wear  and  tear  and  waste  coat  him  two  shillings  for  the 
ten  pounds,  and  he  paid  the  workman  three  shillings  for  five 
hours'  work  on  the  ten  pounds — ^these  together  eat  up  the 
whole  of  the  capital  paid  out,  and  yet  the  ten  pounds  of 
yam  only  fetch  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound,  which  is 
the  value  of  the  average  quantity  of  labour  contained  in  it. 
This,  therefore,  shows  no  surplus  value  whatever. 

But  the  employer  has  bought  the  &ee  labourer's  whole 
day's  work   upon  the  market.     He  can  make  him  work, 

*  Mr  "R.  Porter,  a  skilled  American  inveetigator,  writing  to  the  Ifeie 
York  Tribtme  in  the  minimer  of  tiiia  year,  oa  to  the  wages  of  English 
factory-handfi  in  the  cotton  districte,  aajs  : — "In  no  case  did  we  find 
a  female  apinner  who  earned  more  than  14b.  a  week,  a  piecer  who 
earned  more  than  10a.  6d.  a  week,  a  weaver  who  earned  over  16a.  if 
n  woman,  and  not  over  22b.  if  a  man." 
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consequently,  not  merely  the  fire  hours  required  to  produce 
the  return  of  the  three  shillings  t^eed,  hut  ten  hours — 
a  full  day's  work.  Now,  if  five  hours'  work  produces  ten 
pounds  of  yam  from  ten  pounds  of  cotton,  ten  bouis' 
work  will  give  twenty  pounds  of  jram  from  twenty  pounds  of 
raw  cotton.  These  twenty  pounds  of  yam  will  thus  contain 
five  fiill  days'  lahour,  of  which  four  are  contained  in  the  raw 
cotton,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  coal,  waste,  &a,  and  one 
full  day  is  ahsorhed  by  the  yam  during  the  process  of  spin- 
ning. The  expression  iu  money,  then,  of  these  five  days' 
work  is  thirty  shillings.  That,  therefore,  is  the  market 
[nice  of  the  twenty  pounds  of  yam.  The  yarn  is  sold  now, 
as  it  was  before,  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound.  But 
the  sum  of  the  values  embodied  in  the  yam,  including  the 
full  day's  labour  in  the  factory,  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
seven  shillings  in  all  That  is  to  say,  twenty  shillings  for  the 
twenty  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  four  shillings  for  the  wear  and 
tear,  and  waste,  &c.,  on  twenty  hours'  work,  and  three  shillings 
paid  to  the  labourer  for  his  full  day's  labour  of  ten  hours  in 
the  factory.  Hie  value  of  the  product  has,  therefore,  increased 
daring  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  twenty-seven  shil- 
lings have  become  thirty  shillings.  Those  twenty-seven 
shillings  advanced  by  the  capitalist  have  begotten  a  surplus 
value  of  three  shillings  on  the  twenty  pounds  of  yam,  and 
the  trick  is  dona  The  capitalist  has  used  a  certain  amount 
of  another  man's  labour  under  free  contract,  for  hb  own 
behoof,  without  paying  anything  for  it,  and  the  tnck  is 
done  at  that  man's  expense.  That  free  labour,  which  is 
sold  in  the  open  market,  enables  the  capitalist  to  sell  the 
twenty  pounds  of  yam  he  has  made  at  the  regular  price  of 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound,  and,  nevertheless,  to 
increase  his  capital  by  three  shillings  on  his   output  of 
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tventy  pounds  of  yam.     And  this  surplus  value  ao  produc^^ 
the  capitalist,  the  landlord,  the  hanker,  the  broker,  the  sho^^ 
keeper,  the  merchant,  divide  up  among  themselves  in  variox''^ 
proportions.     The  whole  additional  value  is  obtained  fro«2i 
that  &ee  labour  which  is  bound  to  be  sold  on  the  market  to 
the  owners   of  the  means  of  production,  in   order  that  it^ 
possessor  may  keep  bod;  and  soul  together,  and  hand  on  the 
like  lot  to  his  children. 

This  exposition  gives  in  brief  Karl  Marx's  famous  theoiy 
of  surplus  value,  which,  though  stated  by  more  than  one 
English  writer  before  him,  and  put  forward  in  a  philcso- 
phical  form  by  Kodbertus,  was  first  elaborated  and  proved 
as  the  basis  of  our  modent  system  of  profit-making  by 
Marx  himself.  It  is  clear  that  it  quite  chaogea  the  view 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  finds  favour  with  ordi- 
nary economists  even  now.  We  have  seen  that  inventions 
and  progress  in  various  directions  are  not  due  to  any  parti- 
cular class,  that  the  organisation  of  labour  is  not  the  result 
of  the  skill  of  individuals,  but  is  the  outcome  of  the  growth 
of  society  ;  yet  one  class  is  called  upon  to  do  all  the  labour, 
whilst  others  live  enfranchised  &om  all  manual  and  even,  in 
many  cases,  useful  mental  work. 

Moreover,  we  have  already  shown  that  capital  itself  is  not 
the  result  of  saving  or  of  that  abstinence  which  the  orthodox 
political  economists  make  such  a  parade  of.  There  was, 
perhaps,  some  excuse  for  thinking  this  when  the  capitalist 
was  obliged  to  have  in  his  possession  an  accumulation  of 
the  precious  metals,  or  of  commodities,  in  order  to  command 
other  people's  labour;  and  for  imagining  that  on  such  accumu- 
lation depended  the  prc^ess  of  human  society.  But  when 
paper-money  was  invented,  and  parchment  securities  came 
into  v(^e — "  when  the  possessor  of  nothing  but  such  a  piece 
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flfpawhinent  received  an  annual  revenue  in  pieces  of  paper 
""iUi  nhich  he  obtained  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  own 
a*  or  consumption,  and,  not  giving  away  all  the  pieces  of 
paper,  was  richer  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  begin- 
oiiig,  or  was  entitled  next  year  to  receive  a  still  greater 
number  of  pieces  of  paper,  obtaining  a  still  greater  command 
over  the  produce  of  labour,  it  became  evident  to  demonstra- 
^OQ  that  capital  was  not  anything  saved  ;  and  that  the 
individual  capitalist  did  not  grow  rich  by  sea  actual  and 
luterial  saving,  but  by  doing  Bomethtng  which  enabled  him, 
acconliiig  to  some  conventional  usage,  to  obtain  more  of  the 
produce  of  other  men's  labour."* 

Tbe  rate  at  which  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour 
u  taken  for  nothing  "according  to  some  conventional  usage" 
ia  Bomewhat  different  in  different  trades,  but  it  is  manifest 
tbat  the  rate  of  surplus  value  or  the  amount  of  extra  labour 
"^t  not  to  be  calculated  on  the  total  amount  of  capital 
anpioyeA  Capital  is  divided  into  two  portions,  that  which 
^  used  to  maintain  the  machinery,  buy  tbe  raw  materiab, 
^,  and  that  which  ia  expended  on  paying  labour.  The 
fonner  portion  is  constant,  and  is  simply  reproduced  without 
uicrease  after  labour  has  been  expended  upon  it ;  the  latter 
portjoQ  is  variable  and  is  that  which  produces  surplus  value 
The  rate  of  surplus  value  produced  therefore,  the  proportion 
of  labour  turned  to  account  by  the  capitalist  without  paying 
for  it,  should  be  reckoned  only  on  the  amount  of  capital 
"  advanced  "  to  pay  the  owner  of  the  labour-force  the  com- 
petition price  of  his  labour, 

What  now  is  the  proportion  which  the  necessary  labour  for 
<w  purpose  of  replacing  these  Wages  bears  to  the  extra  and 
inpMd  for  labour  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist 

•  Hod^akin,  p.  248,  1827. 
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class  alone  ?     Take  the  record  of  any  great  indtistry,  and 
reckon  it  in  this  yf&y,  and  it  ■will  be  found  that  the  labourer 
gets  from  one-third  to  one-half  at  the  outside  of  the  labour- 
value  he  produces  returned  to  him  in  the  form  of  wages,  see- 
ing that  he  works  but  three  or  four  hours  out  of  the  regular 
ten  hours  now  the  rule  in  factories  to  replace  the  labour-value 
represented  by  his  wages,  and  the  remaining  six  or  seven 
hours  he  works  for  other  people  who  divide  his  extra  and 
unpaid-for  work  among  them.     Later  this  can  be  examined 
from  a  more  genei'al  point  of  view.     At  present  we  have 
arrived  historically  but  ou   the    threshold    of  that  eztrtt- 
ordinaiy  revolution  which  has  made  England  for  the  last 
hundred  years  the  wonder  of  the  world   and   the  greatest 
field  for  economical  study.     So  far,  it  can  be  seen  how  the 
capitalist  sjmtem  works  even  in  its  less  complex  forms  when 
the  house  industry,   the  family   industry,   the   simple  co- 
operation and  small  division  of  labour  were  the  dombant 
methods,  when  farms  were  still  small  and  the  farmers  for  tlie 
most  part  were  rooted  to  their  farms.     Even  then  if  a  man 
could  cam  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  in  five  hours'  work, 
and  a  capitalist  employed  two  such  men,  then  each  of  these 
workmen  would  have  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  still 
no  provision  of  additional  capital  be  allowed  for  if  he  him- 
self lived  only  twice  as  expensively  as  his  workpeople,     hi 
this  way  it  is  that  each  man  who  lives  In  idleness  forces 
others  to  labour  far  in  excess  of  what  is  needfiil  or  healthy, 
in  order  that  he  may  continue  in  luxury  and  ease.^ 

*  For  whdt  justice  ia  this  that  a  rich  goldsmith  or  an  uanrer,  or  to  be 
short  any  of  them  which  either  do  nothing  at  all,  or  else  that  wbidi 
they  do  is  i)ot  very  neceBsary  to  the  commonwealth,  should  have  a 
pleasant  and  a  wealthy  living  either  by  idleness  or  by  nnnecassaiy 
business  1  When  in  the  meantime,  poor  labourers,  carters,  iron  smitbi, 
carpenters,  and  ploughmen  by  so  great  and  continual  toil  as  drawins 
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The  machine  or  the  tool  which  the  workman  uses  does 
but  convey  to  the  raw  material  the  amount  of  labou]>value 
necessary  to  replace  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  vhich  has 
gone  on  during  the  process  of  manufacture  togrther  with 
the  value  of  the  other  materials  wasted  or  used  up  in 
the  process.  The  only  additional  value  obtained  l^  the 
capitalist  is  from  the  labour-force  of  the  wage-earners  he 
employs.  His  object,  therefore,  is  first  that  the  workman 
should  work  hard  and  continuously,  and  secondly,  that  the 
time  of  necessary  labour — that,  namely,  needed  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  labour-value  of  the  competition  wi^es 
which  the  employer  is  obliged  to  pay  out  of  the  product — 
should  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  that  the  time  of  extra 
labour — that,  namely  which  produces  surplus  value  for  the 
benefit  of  the  capitalist  and  his  confederates — should  be  as 
long  as  possible.  What  the  capitalist  as  an  individual,  and 
the  capitalist  and  upper  class  ae  a  class  strive  for,  is  that 
the  workers  should  work  as  hard  as  possible  whilst  they 
are  at  it,  and  that  their  hours  of  labour  should  be  as  long 
as  human  nature  will  bear. 

This  is  natural  enough  from  the  point  of  view  of  indi- 
vidual greed  and  class  antagonism.  For  let  anyone  con- 
sider the  gain  involved.  Say,  for  instance,  that  a  capitalist 
is  employing  a  dozen  men  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a 
day  assumed  above,  and  that  as  before  each  of  these  men 
can  replace  the  value  of  that  three  shillings  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  labour-force  during  the  first  five  hours  of  his  days' 
work.     If  the  employer  can  compel  the  twelve  labourers 

nod  bearing  beflats,  be  BCant  able  to  sustAin  and  again  so  necessary  toil 
that  without  it  no  commonwealth  were  able  to  continue  and  endure 
one  year,  should  get  bd  b&rd  and  poor  a  living  and  live  so  wretched  and 
miserable  a  life  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  labouring  beast  may 
SMm  much  better  and  wealthier  1    More's  "  Utopia,"  chap,  xii. 
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to  work  Qot  five,  but  eight  boura  additional  at  the  same 
average  rate,  why  then  he  pockets  each  day  not  sixty 
hours,  but  actually  eight  times  twelve,  that  is  ninety- 
six  hours  of  extra  and  unpaid  for  laboui^value  against 
the  sixty  hours  of  peud  labour-value  at  the  supposed 
rate  of  three  shillinga  a  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
proportion  of  unpaid  to  paid  labour  provided  by  the 
working  classes  is  at  the  present  time  far  greater  than  this. 
But  in  this  simple  illustration  we  can  see  how  all-important 
it  is  for  the  class  which  employe  Jabour  in  production  only 
in  order  to  obtain  a  profit  that  the  day's  work  should  be  as 
long  as  they  can  make  it,  and  that  the  labour  too  should 
be  as  intense  as  they  can  make  it. 

Beduce  also  the  cost  or  the  amount  of  the  labourer's 
necessaries,  reduce,  that  is,  the  price  of  his  daily  mainten- 
ance, or  his  "  standard  of  life  "  and,  inasmuch  as  he  can  re- 
place this  lessened  value  in  fewer  hours  work,  more  surplus 
value  remiuns  for  the  capitalist.  A  brief  history  of  the 
struggle  between  the  working  class  and  the  capitalist  class 
as  to  the  lenf^h  of  a  day's  work  will  be  given  later.*  Mean- 
while the  following  is  worthy  of  close  attention  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  the  crushing  oppression  which  is  justified 
by  the  middle-class  economy.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  means  of  production,  the  constant  capital,  exist  in 
the  hands  of  a  class  only  in  order  that  with  each  ounce  of 
work  that  is  employed  a  proportional  amount  of  unpaid 
labour  may  he  embodied  in  surplus  value  for  the  benefit  of 
the  easy  classes.  It  is  the  business  of  the  capitalist  to  get 
out  of  his  capital  the  largest  possible  amount  of  extra  labour. 

"  The  time  during  which  the  labourer  works  is  the  length 

*  A  day's  work  U  very  vague ;  it  may  be  long  or  ahort.  "  An  Essay 
on  Trade  and  Commerce,"  London,  1770. 
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of  time  that  the  capitalist  uses  up  the  labour-force  which  he 
has  bought  If  the  wage-earner  uses  for  himself  any  part 
of  the  time,  this  is  robbery  of  the  capitalist.  The  capitalist 
then  appeals  to  the  law  of  the  exchange  of  commodities. 
He  seeks,  like  every  other  purchaser,  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  advantage  out  of  the  useful  value  of  his  com- 
modity he  possibly  can.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the  labourer, 
whose  voice  has  hitherto  been  drowned  in  the  hubbub  of 
production,  cries  out  in  turn — The  commodity  I  sold  you  is 
different  from  the  mass  of  other  commodities,  because  its 
employment  creates  value,  and  a  value,  furthermore,  greater 
than  itself  has  cost.  For  that  very  reason  you  bought  it. 
What  is  for  you  increase  of  capital,  for  me  is  crushing  over- 
work. You  and  I  know  but  one  law,  that  of  the  exchange 
of  commodities.  The  right  to  use  up  the  commodity 
belongs  to  the  buyer  who  buys,  not  to  the  seller  who  sells. 
The  use  of  my  labour-force  therefore  belongs  to  you.  But 
as  the  price  of  its  daily  sale,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  re- 
produce it  and  sell  it  afresL  Allowance  being  made  for 
age  and  other  causes  of  deterioration,  I  ought  to  be  as 
vigorous  and  capable  to  recommence  my  work  to-morrow  as 
I  am  to-day.  You  are  eternally  preaching  to  me  the  gospel 
of  thrift,  abstinence,  and  economy.  Excellent.  I  wish, 
like  a  wise  and  prudent  manager,  to  be  thrifty  of  my  entire 
and  only  fortune,  my  own  labour-force,  and  to  renounce  all 
extravagance  therewith.  I  wish  to  set  in  motion  each  day, 
to  turn  into  labour,  in  a  word  to  expend,  only  just  so  much 
of  it  as  is  precisely  compatible  with  its  average  duration 
and  regular  development.  By  an  unreasonable  extension  of 
the  da/s  work,  you  can  set  in  motion  a  greater  proportion 
of  my  labour-force  than  I  can  replace  in  three  days.  "What 
you  gain  in  labour  I  lose  in  manly  vigour.     Therefore  the 
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emplojrment  of  my  labour-force,  and  iU  wholesale  robbety, 
are  two  very  different  matters.  If  the  avera^  age  of  a 
labourer,  given  a  reasonable  average  of  work,  is  thirty  years, 
the  average  value  of  my  labour-force  which  you  pay  me 
every  day  is  represented  by  the  iraction  sfe'x'ao  ~  iiS9S5 
its  total  value.  If  you  use  it  up  in  ten  years,  very  well, 
you  only  pay  in  that  case  ^jg^  each  day,  whereas  you  ought 

to  pay  me  aai  x  lo~g5So  ■  *'"'^  ■*  **•  ^^7'  7**^  °°^y  P*J  ™® 
ODe-third  of  the  value  of  my  day's  work  ;  you  literally  rob 
me  every  day  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  my  only  com- 
modity—  force  of  labour.  *  You  pay  for  a  labour-force  of 
one  day  when  you  use  up  a  labour-force  of  three  days. 
You  break  our  contract  and  the  law  of  exchange.  I 
demand,  therefore,  a  day's  work  of  proper  length,  and  I 
demand  it  without  appealing  to  yoiu-  heart,  for  in  business 
there  is  do  room  for  sentiment.  You  may  be  a  model  capital- 
ist, very  likely  a  member  of  the  society  for  the  protection 
of  animals,  and  a  prize-philanthropist  living  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity  into  the  bat^ain.  A  fig  for  all  that.  What  you 
represent  over  against  me  has  no  vitals;  what  seems  to  beat 
there  are  the  pulsations  of  my  own  heart.  I  demand  the 
fair  day's  labour  simply  because,  like  any  other  bai^ainer,  I 
want  the  value  of  my  own  commodity."  t 

t  Man,  p.  100. 

*  Hitherto  vre  h&ve  followed  this  overwhelmmglf  nnjnst  system  of 
exchange :  the  workmen  have  given  the  taipitalist  the  labour  of  &  whole 
jear  iu  eschaDge  for  the  value  of  half  a  jear,  and  thence,  and  not  from 
a  aapposed  inequality  in  the  phyucal  and  iutellectoal  powers  of  indivi- 
dualk,  has  come  the  inequality  of  wealth  and  power.  The  inequality 
of  exchanges,  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  purchases  and  sales,  can  exist 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  capitalists  remain  for  ever  capitalist,  and 
the  workmen  workmen — the  one  a  class  of  tyrants,  the  other  a  class 
of  alaves.  .  .  .  This  transaction  proves  clearly,  therefore,  that  the  capi- 
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Over-work  is  not  confined  to  the  capitalist  system  of 
production.     Wherever  one  class  possesses  the  means  of 
production^  the  worker^  whether  he  is  free  or  not,  is  bound 
to  work,  not  only  for  his  own  maintenance,  but  for  that  of 
the  owner  of  the  means  of  production,  who,  of  course,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  lives  far  better  than  the  labourer;*     The 
Koman    citizen,    the    feudal   baron,   the  American    slave- 
owner, the  modem  landowner  and  capitalist,  each  and  all 
live  on  other  men's  labour.     When,  however,  society  is  con- 
stituted economically  in  such  wise  that  value  in  use  and  not 
value  in  exchange  is  the  object  of  production,  over-work  is 
not  carried  to  nearly  such  a  pitch.     But  the  moment  the 
one  idea  of  all  production  is  profit,  then  over-work  is  pushed 
to  its  extreme  limits.     It  becomes  a  question  not  of  getting 
articles  for  use,  but  to  grind,  out  of  men  as  much  surplus 
value  as  possible. 

A  slave  must  necessarily  work  some  portion  of  his  day  in 
order  to  replace  the  value  of  the  day's  food  he  consumes,  of 
the  wear-and-tear  of  his  tools  and  clothes,  &c.  But  as  all 
the  product  belongs  to  his  master  the  portion  of  the  day 
during  which  he  is,  so  to  say,  working  for  himself  is  dis- 
regarded, and  the  whole  day  seems  devoted  to  working  for 
another.      In  the  modem  state  of  society  where  a  man 

taJiats  and  property  owners  only  give  the  workman  in  return  for  his 
work  of  a  week  a  portion  of  the  wealth  they  have  obtained  from  him 
the  week  before,  that  is,,  they  give  him  nothing  for  something.  The 
whole  transaction  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist  is  a  mere  farce : 
it  is,  in  fact,  in  thousands  of  instances,  no  other  than  a  barefaced  though 
legal  robbery.  Charles  Bray,  "  Labour's  Wrongs  and  Labour's  Remedy," 
Leeds,  1839,  p.  49.  It  is  strange  that  Marx  who  quotes  this  passage — 
upon  which  the  quotation  in  the  text  is  manifestly  founded — in  his 

Misdre  de  la  Philosophie,"  never  refers  to  Charles  Bray  in  the 

Capital"  at  alL 

*  Each  labourer  in  all  civilized  societies  maintains  many  persons. 
Hodgakin,  p.  51. 
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works  for  vages  under  freedom  of  contract  the  whole  of  his 
labour  seems  to  be  &irly  paid  for,  no  matter  how  many 
hours  he  works,  or  how  much  unp^d  surplus  labour-value 
his  employer  may  grind  out  of  him.  In  the  one  case 
necessary  and  unnecessary  labour,  reproduction  of  lie 
value  of  necessary  food,  &c.,  and  surplus  value — are  all 
lumped  together  in  the  entire  product  of  forced  work ; 
in  the  other  case  necessary  and  unnecessary  labour  are 
lumped  together  as  the  paid  work  of  the  free  workman.* 
Yet  in  both  instances  the  owner  of  the  means  of  production 
owns  likewise  the  entire  product  when  completed,  and  the 
labourer,  whether  bond  or  &ee,  works,  on  the  average,  for 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  the  social  conditions  of  his 
time. 

If  a  labourer  reproduces  the  value  of  his  wages  in  the  fiist 
one-third  of  his  day's  work  on  the  &rm,'  in  the  mine,  or  in 
the  factory,  then  during  his  whole  time  every  stroke  he  does 
is  one-third  for  himself  and  two-thirds  for  the  employing 
class.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  he  has  the  produce  of 
two  days'  work  in  the  week  for  himself,  and  four  days'  work 
goes  for  nothing  to  the  employers — or  rather  goes  to  them, 
as  a  middle-class  economist  would  say,  for  organising  his 
labour  or  for  wages  of  superintendence. 

In  slavery  or  serfdom  no  such  economical  sophistry  is 
thought  necessary.  There  the  hard-hearted  truth  appears 
in  all  its  nakedness,  that  the  worker  is  compelled  to  do  so 
much  work  for  hia  master  or  feudal  superior  by  stripes  or 
starvation. 

•  TTie  slave  in  lie  Weat  Indies  and  in  the  Southern  States  was,  on 
the  average,  fed  for  better,  even  in  the  worst  times,  than  the  English 
agricultural  labourer.  By  the  law  of  1829,  he  was  to  work  only  45 
homa  a  week  in  the  West  Indies,  when  our  wage  alavee  were  working 
unlimited  hours  on  worae  food. 
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There  is  a  comparison  at  hand  which  makes  the  matter 
easily  intelligible.     Under  the  old  system  of  forced  labour 
or  corvie  a  man  was  obliged  to  give  one  or  two  days'  work 
in  the  week  to  his  feudal  lord  without  any  return.     Such  a 
man,  though  he  had  the  other  five  or  six  days  wholly  to 
himself,  we  now  consider  to  have  been  practically  a  slave. 
But  under  the  capitalist  system  a  labourer  is  actually  forced 
to  give  to  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production  and  their 
hangers-on  —  the  landowners,  capitalists,   bankers,  profit- 
mongers,  bond-holders,  mortgagees,  lawyers,  merchants,  to 
the  bourgeoisie  in  short — four  days*  work  in  the  week  with- 
out receiving  any  payment  for  it.    Yet  this  man  is  called  free 
though  he  gives  four  times  as  much  labour  for  nothing  in  the 
week  to  his  employer  as  the  serf,  who  works  gratuitously 
for  one  day  in  the  week,  is  obliged  to  give  his  lord  in  un- 
paid labour.     But  the  forced,  extra,  unpaid  labour  for  the 
capitalist    class    escapes   notice  under   the  wages    system, 
though  the  industrial  corvit  is  really  four  times  greater 
than  the  other,  and  in  the  example  given  the  capitalist  is 
four  times  as  heavy  a  master  as  the  feudal  lord. 

This  is  the  system  which  gained  complete  predominance 
in  English  production  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Capital  represents,  therefore,  an  epoch  in  social  production, 
and  expresses  a  whole  system  of  definite  social  relations. 
It  does  not  exert  its  full  power  until  the  instruments  of 
production  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  who 
then  necessarily  can  obtain  possession  of  all  future  improve- 
ments ;  whilst  the  members  of  another  class,  deprived  of 
the  means  of  production,  either  as  individuals  or  as  parts  of 
the  community,  are  obliged  to  sell  their  force  of  labour  in 
the  market  in  order  to  gain,  on  the  average,  but  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  render  more  and  more  surplus  value — rent> 
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profit,  interest — to  those  who  buy  their  labour  and  live  upon 
it.*  Never  at  any  previous  period  has  capital  in  this  form 
obtained  complete  control  of  any  human  society  ;  yet  what 
is  really  in  the  present  shape  only  two  hundred  years  old  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  eternal ;  and  the  competitive  ideas 
which  are  the  necessary  growth  of  the  society  in  which  we 
live,  just  as  the  ideas  of  personal  superiority  and  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  were  the  ideas  of  the  middle  ages,  are  applied  to 
ail  the  centuries,  and  treated  as  if  they  must  necessarily  be 
permanent. 

Unfortunately  the  full  explanation  of  surplus  value, 
the  exposition  of  how  it  is  that,  under  the  guise  of  freedom, 
the  workers  hand  over  the  bulk  of  the  value  they  produce  to 
other  classes  for  nothing  was  not  fully  given  until  within 
the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  Even  now  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  employers  and  employed  are 
either  ignorant  of  the  truth  or  cannot  understand  it  Had 
mankind  seen  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  or  even  a 
hundred  years  ago,  that  the  growth  of  capital,  the  increased 
socialisation  of  labour,  and  the  extension  of  exchange  at  the 
command  of  the  individual,  could  not  but  mean  the  slavery 
of  the  producing  class,  some  remedy  might  have  been  pro- 
vided to  control  the  development  for  the  common  good. 
But  in  a  class  struggle  it  is  not  reason  but  force  that  wins 
the  day.  From  the  date  of  about  a  hundred  years  ago  force, 
economical,  social,  and  political,  became  more  and  more  at 
the  disposal  of  capitalists  either  in  one  way  or  another. 
\  Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  field  with  a  rapidity 
quite  unexampled  in  the  records  of  any  other  age  or  country  ; 
and  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  regulate  the  process  in 

•  The  capitalist  system  in  ancient  Borne  so  vividly  depicted  by 
Mommsen  was  different  in  kind,  though  similar  in  effects  produced. 
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^^  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  class  struggle  which 

■^tuerto  has  been  the  necessary  companion  or  fore-runner 

^^  all  progress  had  begun«       The  endeavours  of  the  middle 

<^  to  obtain  control  of  the  political,  as  they  practically 

hsd  of  the  economical,  and  in  the  strict  sense  social  sphere 

of  action,  were  accompanied  by  hopeless  efforts  to  keep 

hack  their  extending  power  from  below«      A  fight  between 

the  proletariat  and  the  middle  class  has  kept  pace  step  by 

step   with    the   more    manifest   antagonism    between    the 

capitalist  or  mercantile  class  and  the  landowner. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  introduction  of  machine 
industry  in  England,  but  by  the  light  of  the  above  explana- 
tions of  the  simpler  phenomena  relating  to  surplus  value, 
the  whole  evolution  will  be  followed  more  easily  ;  and  the 
risings  of  the  workers  against  the  capitalists,  their  apparently 
meaningless  destruction  of  machinery,  their  furious  insist- 
ance  upon  the  right  of  combination,  barely  won  as  yet, 
their  efforts  for  a  reasonable  day's  work,  can  at  least  be 
cleared  from  calculated  middle-class  misrepresentation. 
Individual  competition  unregulated  either  by  collective 
ordinance  or  by  any  thought  for  the  general  good  governs 
alike  pt-oduction  and  exchange  under  the  laissez-fiedre 
capitalist  system  of  "  freedom  of  contract."  This  freedom 
of  contract  is  still  accepted  as  the  economical  gospel  by  the 
leaders  of  our  political  parties  and  our  principal  political 
economists,  though  all  can  see  that  the  tendency  of  the  modem 
legislation  carried  out  by  these  very  statesmen  and  economists 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  theories.  Such  is  the 
irony  of  our  modem  society,  the  one  object  of  the  possessing 
classes  being  not  to  understand  and  prepare  for  the  necessary 
evolution,  but  to  disguise  it  and  retard  it  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 


CHAPTER  T. 

THE  GBOWTH  OF  THE  PBOLETABIAT. 

The  social  and  industrial  history  of  England  from  the  year 
1750  or  thereabouts  divides  itself  into  two  periods,  though 
properly  speaking  of  course  it  forma  one  continuous  record. 
But  assuming  a  division  for  the  purpose  of  greater  con- 
venience in  dealing  with  the  £icts,  the  first  period  would 
extend  from  the  introduction  of  machinery  ap  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  and  the  collapse  of  the  Chartist  and 
Socialist  movement  —  that  is  from  1760  to  1848:  the 
second  would  reach  from  1848  to  the  present  date.  The 
political  history  of  the  time  must  necessarily  be  dealt  with 
separately.  Great  as  was  the  effect  upon  this  country  of 
the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  and  the  long  war  which  followed,  the  change  in  the 
method  of  production  which  was  going  on  all  the  while  was 
even  more  important,  and  brought  about  in  the  long  run 
still  more  serious  results. 

In  England  our  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
was  industrial ;  whilst  that  of  France  was  in  the  main  politi- 
cal, and  that  of  Germany  philosophical  Each  no  doubt  has 
ultimately  reacted  upon  the  other,  but  it  is  possible  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  great  machine  industry 
in  England,  the  growth  of  the  powerful  capitalist  class  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  proletariat  or  hand-to-mouth  wage- 
earners  on  the  other,  without  reference  to  what  went  on. 
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either  across  the  channel  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
EIngland  is  the  classic  land  of  capitalist  production  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  record  and  criticism  of  what  we  have  done 
has  been  written  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners,  so  far  as 
the  condition  of  the  real  supporters  of  that  and  of  every 
other  system  of  production — the  labourers — is  concerned. 
There  has  been  some  marked  influence  running  through  the 
whole  period  which  has  prevented  our  middle-class  writers 
themselves  from  thoroughly  examining  the  true  condition  of 
our  people.  England  possesses  parliamentary  papers  and 
blue  books  which  contain  most  valuable  facts  and  most  accu- 
rate  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  these,  when  they  run  counter 
to  received  middle-class  notions,  are  thrown  aside  into  the 
lumber  room,  only  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  workers  is  absorbed  by  the  idlers  being  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  economists  and  statesmen. 

A  hundred  years  or  a  little  more  ago,  England  resembled 
in  many  respects  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Although 
our  commercial  marine  was  already  preponderant,  the  people 
of  this  country  like  the  people  of  France  and  Germany  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  the  rural  districts,  and  much  of  the 
manufacture  was  carried  on  in  the  agricultural  villages 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land.  Great  Britain  was 
then  actually  a  corn-exporting  country.  The  agricultural 
labourers,  and  the  skilled  artisans  who  worked  in  the 
country,  were  also  far  better  off  than  the  similar  class  in 
France;  and  the  poor  laws  liberally  administered,  as  they  then 
were,  kept  the  more  needy  from  absolute  want,  maintained 
a  reasonable  rate  of  wages  and  recognised  the  right  of  men, 
women  and  children  born  into  these  islands  to  be  provided 
with  food  enough  to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength. 
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There  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  physical  con> 
dition  of  the  people  had  begun  seriously  to  deteriorate  at 
the  time  spoken  of.  On  the  contrary  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  mass  of  the  workers  had  better  wages  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  food  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war  than  they  had  been  in  enjoyment  of  for 
some  long  years  previously,  Moreover  there  were  still  com- 
mons left  which  the  householder  could  turn  to  account, 
though  private  enclosure  biUs  were  being  passed  through 
the  landlord  legislature  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
drafted.  The  reasons  urged  for  this  process  of  enclosure 
were  specious,  but  their  results  have  been  very  disastrous 
for  the  great  body  of  country  labourers. 

Grave  drawbacks  therefore,  as  undoubtedly  there  were,  to 
the  whole  system  of  parish  settlement,  which  confined  the 
workers  to  ,the  region  where  they  were  bom  if  they  wished 
to  obtain  some  provision  for  themselves  or  their  children 
in  sickness  or  old  age ;  preposterous  as  seem  to  us  the 
arrangements  whereby  the  territorial  magnates  and  their 
parsons  were  masters  of  all  they  surveyed ;  iniquitous  as  we 
may  deem  the  disfranchisement  of  those  whose  labour 
supplied  the  privileged  classes  with  their  luxuries,  and  the 
violence  and  political  corruption  by  which  these  privUeged 
classes  maintained  their  supremacy ;  nevertheless,  when 
every  possible  aUowance  is  made,  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
in  the  main  there  was  far  less  misery  and  fa^  less  physical 
deterioration  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  there  is  to-day.  Men 
and  women  were  still  fed  almost  as  well  as  horses  or  mules, 
and  the  idea  that  starvation  was  a  sure  remedy  for  poverty 
had  not  yet  become  the  accepted  creed  of  the  well-to-do. 

It  needs,  however,  an  efibrt  of  the  imagination  to  recall 
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what  Englancl  vbs  is  the  lifetime  of  the  Eathers  of  men 
now  living.  Though  the  Btatistics  of  the  period  were  very 
imperfect,  it  is  acarcel;  possihie  that  the  population  of  {Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1750  exceeded  6,500,000,  and  as 
already  stated  folly  5,000,000  of  these  lived  in  the  agri- 
cnltnral  districts  or  small  country  towns.  London  had  a 
population  of  about  700,000.  But  comparatively  small  as 
the  population  was,  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day,  the 
difficulty  of  communication  rendered  it  still  more  scattered 
than  it  had  been  a  few  generations  earlier.  The  common 
roads  throughout  England  and  Wales  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century  were  inconceivably  had.  The  traditions  of  road- 
making  had  completely  died  out,  and  home  trade  was  con- 
sequently hampered  to  an  extent  which  almost  drove  our 
manufacturers  to  seek  foreign  markets  in  preference  to  our 
own.  Throughout  the  south  of  England  the  roads  were 
abominable,  and  country  produce  in  some  parts  could  not 
be  transported  at  all  save  in  exceptionally  good  weather. 
In  Iiancashire  matters  were  quite  aa  bad.  Arthur  Young's 
description  of  the  road  between  Preston  and  Wigan  in  1770 
has  become  almost  too  trite  for  quotation,  yet  the  contrast 
it  afibrds  is  so  striking  that  no  other  will  serve  so  well. 
"  I  know  not,"  says  this  experienced  traveller,  "  I  know 
not  in  the  whole  range  of  language  of  terms  sufficiently 
expressive  to  describe  this  infernal  road.  To  look  ov^  a 
map  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  principal  one,  not  only  to 
some  towns,  but  even  whole  counties,  one  would  natorally 
conclude  It  to  be  at  least  decent ;  but  let  me  most  seriously 
caution  all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  purpose  to  travel 
this  terrible  county  (Lancashire)  to  avoid  it  as  they  would 
the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks  or 
their  limbs  by  overthrows  or  breakings-down.     They  will 
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here  meet  with  ruts,  which  I  iictually  measured,  four  feet 
deep,  and  floating  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer — ^what 
therefore  must  it  be  after  a  winter  ?  The  only  mending  it 
receives  in  places  la  the  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones 
which  serv£  no  other  purpose  but  Jolting  a  carriage  in  a 
most  intolerable  manner.  These  are  not  only  opinions  bat 
Gocts,  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these 
eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory."  Throughout  the 
tii^om  the  roads  were  little  better,  fast  coaches  being 
quite  unknown  until  many  years  later. 

The  same  traveller  found  the  average  rate  of  agricultural 
wages  the  whole  year  through,  in  1768,  to  be  10s.  9d.  a 
week  within  twenty  miles  of  JLondon ;  Ts.  8d.  a  week, 
between  twenty  and  sutty  miles  of  London ;  6s.  4d.  a  week 
at  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  distant ;  and  63.  3d.,  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  to  a  hundred  and  seventy 
miles.  In  the  north  of  England,  in  1770,  he  found  that 
the  wages  averaged  about  73.  a  week,  within  two  or  three 
htmdred  miles  of  London.  These  6gures  show  a  consider- 
able advance  on  the  wages  of  the  previoas  century,  whilst 
the  price  of  wheat  and  meal  had  fallen  greatly.  It  has  been 
calciilated  that,  in  1764,  wbeaten  bread  was  eaten  through- 
out England,  except  in  the  northern  and  some  of  the  north 
midland  counties,  and  that  all  the  poor  could  afford  meat  at 
least  twice  a  week,  whilst  beer  was  plentiful  and  cheapL* 
Thus  it  is  put  almost  beyond  dispute  that  notwithstanding 
the  defective  state  of  the  roads,  the  people  were  on  the 
whole  well-fed,  whilst  the  low  price  of  wool  would  betoken 
that  they  were  better  clothed  than  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  f 

*  "  Eden,"  VoL  iii.    Appendii,  3, 

+  In  1T6S,  cotton  as  an  article  of  trade  was  scan:eljr  known  in  this 
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As  with  the  labourers,  so  with  the  artisans  and  crafts- 
men ;  they,  too,  though  mere  wage-earners,  had  not  yet 
felt  in  any  marked  degree  the  pressure  of  machine  com- 
petition, or  the  "  over-population  '*  which  thence  resulted. 
Their  successful  strikes  on  more  than  one  occasion,  prove 
that  the  masters  had  not  yet  gained  the  upper  hand 
entirely.  The  mere  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  trades 
were  carried  on  in  the  country  districts,  secured  for  the 
workers  and  their  children  fairly  good  health  and  reason- 
able amusement.  They  were  almost  as  ignorant  and  servile 
as  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  the  cottage-industry  and 
family  industry  did  not  at  this  time  involve,  as  a  rule,  the 
physical  mischiefs  which  the  great  factory  industry  brought 
with  it.  The  spinners,  weavers,  &a,  were  in  the  main  stout 
vigorous  folk,  with  healthy  children,  differing  little  in  this 
respect  also,  from  the  agricultural  labourers  around  them. 
The  wife  and  daughters  of  the  spinners,  for  instance,  spun 
the  yam  which  the  husband  wove,  or  sold,  and  with  their 
patch  of  land  to  cultivate,  these  people  made  a  fair  sub- 
sistence. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  spinning-jenny,  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  began.  This  invention  is  generally 
attributed  to  Hargreaves,  whose  machine  first  came  into 
use  in  1764,  and  in  an  improved  form  three  years  later. 
But  Hargreaves  himself,  though  a  man  of  great  mechanical 
genius,  did  but  carry  out  ideas  which  had  been  imported 
from  Italy  and  Germany,  as  well  as  worked  up  to  in  Eng- 
land. The  spinning  machine  of  Wyalt,  the  clever  improve- 
ment of  John  Eay  and  Robert  Kay,  in  wool  as  well  as 

country,  and  the  whole  manufactnre,  which  was  very  limited,  was  con- 
fined to  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  Cotton  doth  then  cost  consider- 
ably more  than  lineny  and  cotton  stockings  were  then  nearly  as  dear  as 
sUL    Hodgskin,  p.  71 . 
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cotton  spinning,  besides  the  work  of  Highs,  whom  Ark- 
Wright  so  shamelessly  robbed — all  helped  to  bring  about 
the  change. ''^  The  demand  for  yam,  arising  out  of  the  grow- 
ing fustian  manufacture  which  was  established  in  Manchester 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  an 
impulse  to  invention  in  the  first  instance.  Spinners,  up  to 
the  invention  of  the  jenny,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the 
mule,  were  able,  where  the  weaver  could  not  employ  his  own 
family,  to  command  high  wages.  With  the  introduction  of 
this  machine  more  yam  could  be  delivered  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  the  weaver  found  a  greater  demand  for  his  wares,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  weaver  and  his  family  could  earn  as 
much  as  four  pounds  a  week  or  more,  at  this  now  very 
remunerative  trade.  At  this  period  and  for  a  few 
years  after  it  must  be  remembered  the  markets  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  England  began  to  compete  with  home  manu- 
facture in  India,  and  all  over  the  world  ;  whilst  our  states- 
men of  both  parties  considered  that  the  Colonial  market 
for  manufactures  ought  to  be  entirely  under  our  controL 

In  consequence  of  this  great  and  sudden  increase  of 
wages,  the  weavers  resolved  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  They  had  no  more  time  for  cultivation  of  their  bits 
of  land,  and  became  simple  weavers  without  any  other 
occupation  whatever  —  plain  "  hands,"  or  working  men. 
This  also  changed  the  relation  of  the  spinner  to  the  weaver. 
Spinning  now  gradually  became  quite  a  separate  branch  of 
the  business,  instead  of  being  combined  with  the  weaving 
under  one  roof.  But  this  was  merely  a  commencement 
Very  soon  capitalists  began  to  build  large  factories  which 

*  The  watchTnaker,  Watt,  invented  the  steam  engine*;  the  harbet 
Arkwright,  the   mule ;   and  the  goldsmithy  Fulton,  the   steamboat. 
Marx,  "Capital,"  p.  211. 
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contained  manj  Jennys  driven  by  water-power.  These  soon 
led  to  further  improvements  in  the  machinery,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  yarn  cheaper  and  cheaper,  reducing  the  rate  of 
wages  for  the  liand-spinncr,  who  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
compete  against  the  constant  improvements  and  conseqaent 
redaction  in  the  price  of  yam.  Arkwright'a  plagiarisms 
pushed  the  change  on  still  faster,  but  his  organisation  of 
labonr  did  still  more  to  enhance  the  effect  of  these  dis- 
coveries and  improvements.  In  1785,  Crompton  and  Ark- 
wright  introduced  stiU  greater  changes  in  the  now  developed 
manufacture,  and  at  this  very  period  Watt's  steam-engine 
came  into  play.  Before  the  century  was  out,  Cartwright's 
weaving  process  by  machinery  crushed  the  hand  -  loom 
weavers,  as  the  jenny  had  beaten  the  spinners.  The  mere 
manual  labourers  saw  their  bread  literally  taken  out  of  their 
months  by  the  machines,  which  soon  obtained  complete 
mastery  of  the  cotton  industry.  This  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  whole  trade.  The  prices  of  all 
manufactured  goods  fell  at  once  ;  trade  and  industry 
flourished  exceedingly;  the  foreign  markets  were  completely 
overwhelmed  with  English  products ;  there  was  at  tlie 
same  time  a  marvellous  increase  of  capital  and  national 
wealth.  But  the  increase  for  the  hand-to-mouth  wage- 
earners  was  even  more  rapid.  Every  security  for  employ- 
ment, every  tittle  of  property,  was  taken  from  the  working 
class,  and  their  condition  of  existence  gradually  became 
more  and  more  deplorable. 

Steam  and  water  power  confirmed  the  victory  gained  by 
the  machines.  For  in  the  meanwhile  other  circumstances 
were  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  wage-earners 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  capitalists.  In  [^culture 
the  new  application  of  chemistry  and  manures,  the  increased 
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innrkc't   wliicli  ew'n  the  rise  of  the  town  popuhition   created 
for  agiicultural  products  tended  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the 
farms,   to  uproot  the  small  tenants,  and  to  decrease  the 
number  of  those  who  could  afford  to  combine  a  little  tillage 
with  their  spinning  or  weaving.     The  few  yeomen  who  were 
still  left  now  utterly  disappeared  in  the  face  of  the  competi- 
tion brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  larger  capital  o; 
their  neighbours  and  the  improved  methods  of  culture,  besid 
which  their  old  happy-go-lucky  methods  appeared  as  ho 
less  as  they  really  were.     Thus  these  people  also  we 
forced  into  the  towns,  there  to  find  themselves  in  the  powe 
of  the  capitalist  class  to  an  extent  which  none  then  full 
understood. 

Meanwhile  the  population  was  increasing  rapidly.     Be— 
tween   I7o0   and    1795  the  population   of  England  an 
Wales  had  risen  from  6,500,000  to  nearly  9,000,000  ;  an 
that  Irish  immigration  had  begun  which  was  to  avenge  upo: 
the  poorer  class  of  our  workers,  by  its  terrible  competitia 
for  the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  the  miserable  misgovemmen 
we  had  for  centuries  inflicted  upon  that  unhappy  is 
The  condition   of  the  people  became  steadily  worse  an 
worse,  though  the  marvellous  increase  in  the  power  of 
duction,  owing  to  the  new  machinery  and  the  new  motiv 
power,  far  surpassed  the  increase  of  population,  and  enable^ 
the  country  to  bear  without  exhaustion  the  heavy  burdens 
the  wars  with  America  and  France.*     It  was  the  spinniu] 

♦  As  in  the  case  of  the  spendthrift,  while  all  these  causes  were  C^    ^ 
operation  there  was  an  appearance  of  prosperity,  and  those  who  wer —  ^ 
profiting  from  this  state  of  things  were  anxious  to  keep  np  the  delasio^^-'i* 
That  it  was  no  more  than  delusion  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  w^K^o 
examine  below  the  surface,  and  who  inquire  as  to  the  condition      '^•^ 
poverty  and  wretchedness  into  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  wc^^v 
then  plunged.    In  some  few  cases  there  had  been  an  advance  of  wag*^^ 
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jeoDy  and  tbe  eteam  engine,  the  furious  absorption  of  the 
laboor  of  men,  women,  and  children  by  the  all-devouring 
greed  of  the  new  capitalist  class,  which  gave  the  nation  the 
vcalth  to  moke  head  against  the  most  formidable  combina- 
tions that  were  got  together  ^[ainst  us.  For  the  improve- 
xnent  in  the  cotton  industry  was  not  confined  to  mete 
spinning  and  weaving ;  its  other  branches  received  an 
equal  impulse ;  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  all  felt  the 
cfiecta  of  the  new  methods  of  manufacture,  and  chemistry 
lent  its  aid  in  this  direction  with  even  more  success  than  in 
<^  culture. 

The  woollen  industry  followed  in  the  same  direction. 
This,  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  of  English  manu- 
factures, had  alwajrs  been  most  carefully  fostered  by  the 
successive  governments,  as  well  by  prohibition  of  the  export 
of  raw  wool  as  by  ordinances  which  enforced  the  wearing  of 
certain  descriptions  of  woollen  apparel  of  English  make. 
But  all  tbe  efforts  of  government  were  trifling  beside  the 
result  produced  by  the  new  processes.  Nothing,  also,  ia 
more  remarkable,  from  the  commencement  of  the  introduc- 

but  this  occarred  odIj  to  skilled  artisans,  and  evea  with  them  the  riw 
was  whollj  iDcommeiisiirate  with  the  increased  coat  of  all  the  iteceHsories 

of  life If  we  contrast  the  weekly  wages  at   the  two  periods 

of  1790  and  1800  of  hnsbandr^r  labourers  and  of  skilled  artisans, 
meaanriDg  them  both  \>j  Uie  quantity  of  wheat  thej  could  contmand,  it 
will  be  Been  that  the  former  could  in  IT90  purchase  82  pints  of  wheat 
and  in  1800  could  procure  no  more  than  53  pints;  while  the  skilled 
artiaaD  who  in  1790  could  buy  169  pints  could  procure  in  ISOO  only  83 
pints.  To  talk  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country  under  such  a  con- 
dition  of  things  involves  a  palpable  contradiction  (Porter's  "Progress 
of  the  Nation,"  p.  478).  The  miAfortune  ia  that  middle-class  economiats 
will  persist  in  attributing  the  misersble  state  of  the  labourers  solely  to 
eitemal  causes  or  to  their  excessive  propagation.  Some  wiseacres  even 
inopow  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  at  larg*  ^7  limiting  tb« 
procreation  of  produceis  by  mechanical  devices. 
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tion  of  the  great  machine  indnstry  up  to  the  present  time, 
th&D  the  steady  relative  decrease  in  the  population  of  tihe 
agricultural  districts  and  the  concentration  of  the  workers 
in  the  towns.  This  was  specially  the  case,  of  course,  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  where  the  cotton  and  woollen 
industries  were  carried  on.  Even  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  these  industries  were  quite  in  their 
in&ncy,  and  cities  which  now  are  great  and  flourishing  were 
then  but  vill^es. 

Linen  and  silk  manufactures  progressed  in  like  manner  and 
with  almost  equal  rapidity.  The  impulse  once  given  spread 
in  every  direction  and  through  every  branch  of  induetty, 
necessarily  creating  in  succession  new  departments  of  human 
labour.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  discoveries  were  made  at 
the  same  time  greaUy  intensified  their  collective  influence.* 
Steam  power  needed  coal  for  its  employment,  and  machinery 
called  for  immense  supplies  of  wrought  iron.  Such  vast 
profits  were  made  that  human  ingenuity  exhausted  itself  in 
pushing  forward  the  development  with  the  utmost  energy. 
The  same  vigour  that  was  shown  in  war  abroad  was  displayed 
in  industry  at  home.  The  rapid  opening  up  of  the  coal  and 
iron  districts  of  the  north  followed,  which,  from  the  year 
1780,  have  become  more  and  more  important  elements  in 
the  accumulation  of  national  wealth.  The  iron  deposits 
had  up  ijo  this  time  been  scarcely  worked,  the  little  that 
had  been  produced  being  almost  exclusively  charcoal  iron, 
but  now  lai^  smel ting-furnaces  were  erected  in  the 
Korth  of  England,  and  the  iron-industry  began  to  assume 
the  importance  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
increased  consumption  of  raw  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk, 

*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Xation.  Engeb'  Die  Luge  der  Arbeitenden 
Elosse  in  England. 
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reacted  again  upon  the  commercial  marine,  and  called  for 
fresh  veBsels,  alike  for  export  and  import.  Gas  and 
railways  told  later  in  the  same  direction,  and  pushed  on 
still  faster  the  furious  development  of  wealth.  la  a 
liundred  ways  was  this  general  whirl  of  improvement  felt, 
and  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  increased  more  and 
more,  still  further  thrusting  out  the  small  cultivator  from 
the  soil  by  the  necessity  for  using  more  capital  in  the 
Imsiness.  Thus,  in  every  department,  lai^er  and  larger 
amounts  of  capital  were  needed  to  undertake  the  business 
«f  production,  owing  to  the  increasing  scale  upon  which 
manufacture,  mining,  and  farming  had  to  be  carried  on. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  commencement  of  tlie 
present  century  that  the  improvement  of  internal  communi-. 
cation  began  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  production. 
Caoals  were  the  first  engineering  works  recognised  as  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  some  of  the  greatest  enterprises 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century : 
turnpike  roads  on  scientific  principles  came  next,  and 
railways  with  steam  power  were  first  opened  in  1830. 
Thus,  as  has  been  well  said,  in  sixty  or  eighty  years,  from 
1780  to  1848,  the  history  of  English  production  under- 
west  a  change,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in 
the  civilised  world  before.  A  countiy,  like  other  countries, 
with  small  towns,  limited  and  simple  industry,  and  a  stupid . 
but  relatively  large  agricultural  population  had  become  a 
country  like  no  other,  with  a  metropolis  of  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  with  colossal  manufacturing  towns,  with  a 
world-embracing  industry  and  commerce,  a  hard-working, 
densely  crowded  population,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industry,  forming  another  nation, 
with  other   ideas  and   other  needs  than   its   predecessors. 
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There  vas  as  much  differeDce  between  the  England  of  1780 
and  the  England  of  ISiS  as  between  the  France  of  the 
ancieo  regime  and  the  France  of  the  '48  Bepublia*  By 
that  time  our  modem  working  class  had  been  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  causes  rapidly  sketched.  Henceforth, 
once  a  wf^e-eamer  the  worker  bad,  as  a  rule,  no  other 
prospect  than  to  be  a  wage-earner 'for  life. 

But  while  this  marrellous  increase  of  the  resources  of 
our  country  was  going  on,  the  power  of  production  being 
multiplied  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
population,  no  steps  whatever  were  taken  to  regulate  the 
handling  of  this  new  machineiy  or  these  new  industries  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  at  large.  War,  bad  seasons,  and 
the  consequent  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  put  the 
mass  of  the  workers  in  a  most  miserable  atate  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Whilst  the  wages  of  a  few 
skilled  workmen  rose  slightly,  the  cost  of  living  increased 
by  much  more  than  one  half,  and  the  wages  of  agricultural 
and  unskilled  labourers  did  not  exceed  seven  shillings  a 
week.  This  meant  bare  subsistence,  ever  close  upon  the 
starvation  point.  But  for  the  humane  manner  in  which  the 
Poor  Law  was  administered,  and  the  competition  among  the 
workers  modified  by  grants  in  aid  of  wages,  the  indifference 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  the  industrial  revolution 
which  was  taking  place  would  have  produced  yet  more 
serious  results.  Everjfthing  told  against  the  workers  ;  alike 
the  increase  of  population,  the  introduction  of  machinery 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  the  larger  style  of  fanning, 
the  bitter  competition  in  the  towns  ;  and  all  told  in  favour 
of  the  capitalists  who  got  their  science  for  practically  nothing 
from  the  Dalton's  and  Davy's,  and  took  care  to  get  their 
•  EngeW  Die  Lage  der  Arbeitenden  Elaaee  in  England,  p.  35.    1645. 
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labour  cheap,  briDging  in  Tomen  and  children,  aa  bood  as 
possible  to  work  them  to  excess. 

So  early  as  1796  Dr  Percival  in  his  resolutions  sub- 
mitted to  the  Manchester  Board  of  Health,  pointed  out  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  factory  vork  upon  all  who  are  driven 
to  accept  it.  He  says,  "  the  large  factories  are  generally 
iDJuriouB  to  the  constitutions  of  those  employed  in  them, 
even  where  no  particular  diseases  prevail,  from  the  close 
con0nemeDt  which  is  enjoined,  from  the  debilitating  effects 
of  hot  or  impure  air,  and  from  the  want  of  the  active 
exercises  which  nature  points  out  as  essential  in  childhood 
and  growth  to  invigorate  the  system,  and  to  fit  our  speciea 
for  the  employments  and  duties  of  manhood.  The  untimely 
labour  of  the  night,  and  the  protracted  labour  of  the  day, 
with  respect  to  children,  not  only  tends  to  diminish  future 
expectations  as  to  the  general  sum  of  life  and  industry,  by 
impairing  strength  and  destroying  the  vital  stamina  of  the 
rising  generation,  but  it  too  often  gives  encoun^ement  to 
idleness,  exb«vagance,  and  profligacy,  in  the  parents  who, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  subsist  by  the  oppression  of 
their  offspring."  This  introduction  of  women  and  children's 
labour  produced  of  itself  a  fearful  state  of  things  in  every 
direction.  But  the  first  effect  alone  was  bad  enough  for 
the  adult  male  workers.  "The  small  amount  of  wages," 
says  Mr  Saunders,  writing  many  years  after  Dr  Percival, 
"  paid  to  women  acts  as  a  strong  inducement  to  tho  mill 
occupiers  to  employ  them  instead  of  men,"  and  they  are,  he 
adds,  "  more  easily  induced  to  iindergo  severe  labour." 

Now,  what  is  the  first  result  economically,  £0  the  male 
workers,  of  this  employment  of  women  and  children  by  the 
capitalists  ?  It  is  manifest  that  labour,  applied  to  natural 
objects,  being  the  source  of  exchange  value,  and  surjilua 
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value  or  tbe  appropriation  of  the  results  of  unpaid  labour 
the  sole  source  of  profit,  interest,  &c,  the  capitalist,  in  order 
to  make  bis  capital  breed  satisfactorily  to  himself  and  his 
hangei3-on,  henceforth  as  heretofore,  must  be  sure  of  always 
finding  upon  the  market  destitute  labourers  ready  to  sell 
their  labour-force  to  him  in  return  for  subsistence  wages. 
So  long  as  men  alone  offer  their  labour-force  for  sale,  th^ 
wages  must  therefore  cover  the  keep  of  their  wirea  and 
children  according  to  the  average  standard  of  life  in  which 
tbey  have  been  brought  up,  otherwise  tho  destitute 
bargainers  of  to-day  would  have  no  successors  to-morrow, 
and  the  capitalist  would  find  no  labour-force  to  purchase 
and  exploit  But  tbe  employment  of  women  and  children 
entirely  changes  the  whole  basis  of  tbe  contract  between  the 
competition  wt^-eamers,  and  the  owners  of  tbe  means  of 
production.  From  that  time  onwards,  a  man's  foes  are 
literally  they  of  his  own  household.  The  admitted  law  is 
that  tbe  whole  family  would  on  tbe  aven^  be  kept  by  the 
wages  of  its  bead  in  the  standard  of  their  class,  handing 
on  the  same  lot  to  an  equal  number  of  the  ofispring.  But 
when  women  and  children  are  brought  in  to  compete  widi 
their  labour-force  against  the  labour  of  the  men,  the  whole 
family  together  earns,  on  the  average,  no  more  than  the 
father  alone  would  earn  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  field  against  him.  Of  course  in  cases  where  parental 
affection  and  family  duty  utterly  failed,  as  the  Reports  of 
tbe  Children's  Employments  Commission  show  they  too 
often  did,  in  cases,  that  is,  where  fathers  and  mothers 
literally  sold  tbelr  children  into  tbe  most  cruel  and  revolting 
slavery — then  a  few  extra  shillings  a  week  might  be  got  by 
tbe  individual  fathers  or  mothers;  but  tbe  baneful  result  to 
the  workers  as  a  class  was  the  same. 
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"  At  this  time,"  writes  Robert  Owen,  speaking  of  the 
end   of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  "  chil- 
dren were  admitted  into  the  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk 
mills  at  six  and  sometimes  even  at  five  years  of  aga     The 
time  of  working  was  unlimited  by  law,  but  usually  it  was 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  in   some  fifteen,  and  even  by  the 
most  inhuman  and  avaricious  sixteen  hours,  and  in  many 
cases  the  mills  were  artificially  heated  to  a  high  state  most 
unfavourable  to  health."     What  is  worse,  these  unfortunate 
babes  were  continually  flogged  at  their  taiiks,  were  very 
insufiBciently  fed,  and  were  always  at  the  disposal  of  their 
owners  for  any  purpose  that  might  seem  good  to  them.     A 
more  horrible  state  of  things  than  the  capitalists  of  England 
as  a  class  created  for  the  workers,  in  the  days  when,  having 
cleared  away  all  the  restrictions  of*  the   Middle   Ages  on 
reduction  of  wages  or  overwork,  they  had  full  power  to 
take  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  contract  they  throve  by, 
and  could  grind  women  and  children  into  an  early  grave  for 
thar  profit,  never  disgraced  a  civilized  community.     Their 
dead  machinery  was  always  maintained  in  the  most  perfect 
condition,  and  provided  with  all  that  was  needed  to  keep  it 
bthe  most  perfect  working  order,  their  horses  and  mules 
leceived  suGScient  provender,  good  grooming,  and  spacious 
rtahles  in  return  for  aven^  work.     This  "  paid  " — but  the 
livbg  human  machinery,  how  did   that  fare  ?     That  was 
ever  starved  and  stunted  :   there  were  more  white  slaves 
"here  the  others  came  from.     What   mattered  whether 
children  lived  or  died  \  their  only  function  in  free  England 
*u  to  provide  gain  for  the  capitalist  class,  and  society  with 
tDesteans  of  gratifying  extravi^ance  and  indulging  in  luxury. 
Having  acquired   their   wealth  by  greed,  good   luck,  and 
otter  UDScrupulousneaB,  the  capitalists  had  not  the  slightest 
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meicy  apon  the  people  who,  by  th«r  napud  labour,  pro- 
vided them  vith  their  fortunes.  Id  1808  the  first  law 
was  passed  against  vholesale  ruinati<m  -of  the  childreo. 
To  no  purpose.  It  took  years  to  rouao  the  country  to  the 
infamies  which  were  being  con)initt«d,  or  to  enforce  « 
remedy — nay,  the  remedy,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
is  not  yet  applied. 

It  was  in  1802,  also,  that  the  journeymen  calico^printen 
first  applied  to  Parliament  for  redress ;  and  nothing  ii 
more  noteworthy  than  their  confidence  that  their  com- 
plaints would  be  fairly  heard  and  their  grievances  redressed. 
They  even  abandoned  their  combinations,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  their  case.  This  committee 
declared  that  recent  legislation  "  had  operated  only  in 
favour  of  the  strong -and  against  the  weak."*  "Every- 
thing is  made  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  masters, 
and  exclusively,  too ;  for  the  diminution  of  expesse, 
considerable  as  it  is,  the  manufacture  arising  out  of  thdr 
multiplication  of  apprentices  at  reduced  wages,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  do  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
reduction  whatever  in  the  price  of  the  fabric  to  the  con- 
sumer."    In  Spitalfields  aflairs  were  even  worse. 

For  unfortunately,  the  same  class  which  had  brought  about 
this  shameful  state  of  things,  the  rich  maniiiacturing  clas, 
whose  sole  idea  of  national  prosperity  is  and  always  bss 
been  the  increase  of  their  own  wealth,  exercised  a  steady 
pressure  on  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  complete  remoTsl 
of  all  restrictions  upon  bare  competitive  wages  and  in  the 
abrogation  of  those  laws,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  renewed  in  the  very  reign  of  George  III., 
which  empowered  Courts  to  fix  a  living  rate  of  wages  as 
*  Howell,  p.  108. 
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tween  employers  and  employed.  The  law  as  it  existed 
as  unworkable,  and  led  to  furioua  strife  between  tbe  two 
asses.  The  workers  wished  the  statute  to  be  thoroughly 
mended,  the  employers,  of  course,  wished  it  entirely 
epealed  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  labourers 
nmpletely  at  their  mercy.  Petitions  were  presented  to 
tbe  number  of  300,000  in  favour  of  the  statute;  for  ita 
npeal  2000.  All  the  witnesees  examined  were  opposed 
to  tlio  repeal.*  "  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
vo^en,  and  in  spite  of  the  evidence  against  repeal, 
tbe  master  manufacturers  obtained  the  victory  in  1814, 
'ten,  after  a  contest  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  the 
S  EUzabetb,  c.  4,  was  abrogated  by  66  Geoi^e  III.,  c. 
96,  and  tbe  industrial  system,  which  was  as  old*  as 
ti>6  craRr-guilds,  was  abolished  for  all  trades,  as  it  had 
P'^iously  been  for  tbe  woollen  manufactures.  The  chief 
Wwon  for  the  repeal  of  this  statute  on  the  part  of  the 
ciQployerB,  was  that  the  seven  years'  apprenticeship  restricted 
^  Qumber  of  the  workmen,  and  thereby  enabled  them  to 
tttnbiue  with  success  i^ainat  their  masters,  and  they  asserted 
utt '  the  pereons  most  competent  to  form  regulations,  with 
Aspect  to  trade,  were  tbe  master  manufacturers'"!  "Thus," 
*^  Mr  Howell,  and  the  fact  is  irrefragable,  "  the  statute 
*u  repealed  in  the  interest  of  tbe  employers,"  The 
niinority  altogether  outweighed  the  majority.  "  The 
*OrbmeD  bad  no  voice  in  this  interference  with  long 
^tttbliahed  law  and  custom  ;  the  employers,  on  the  other 
wad,  were  well  represented  and  all  powerful." 

What,  however,  was  the  effect  of  this  repeal  brought  about 
»y  the  wealthy   in  their  own   interest  ?     It  is   distinctly 
tated  in  an  official  report  that  by  the  growth  of  the  system 
*Howell,  p.ll3. 
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of  'sweaters'  and  half-pay  apprentices  the  joumeymen  wen 
driven  to  famine,  and  the  female  workers  to  prostitution,! 
which  distressing  circumstances  never  occurred  whilst  the 
statute  of  5  Elizabeth  was  in  force,*  Mr  Pitt  saw  clearly 
years  before  what  would  happen,  and  his  wise  remarb 
on  the  Arbitnition  Bill  might  be  a  lesson  to  the 
Conservative  leaders  of  to-day: — "The  time  will  come,' 
he  said,  "when  manufactures  will  have  been  so  long  estab- 
lished, and  the  operatives  not  having  any  other  busineS 
to  flee  to,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  one 
in  a  town  to  reduce  the  wages,  and  all  the  other  rnaoa- 
fiicturers  must  follow.  If  ever  it  does  arrive  at  thil 
pitch.  Parliament,  if  it  be  not  then  sitting,  ought  to  In 
called  together,  and  if  it  cannot  redress  your  grievances  it* 
power  is  at  an  end.  Tell  me  not  that  Parliament  cannot 
— its  power  is  omnipotent  to  protect."  Omnipotent  W 
oppress,  unfortunately,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant 
class,  until  the  proletariat  can  force  it  to  surrendei, 
Despairing  of  Parliament  the  workmen  were  forced 
combine,  and  their  combinations  were  partially,  but  onlj 
partially,  successful. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,"  continue 
Owen,  himself  the  most  successful  manufacturer  of  bis  day, 
"  bad  and  unwise  a&  American  slavery  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  white  slavery  in  the  manufactories  of 
England  was  ut  this  unrestricted  period  far  worse  than  the 
slaves  whom  I  afterwards  saw  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States,  and  in  many  respects,  especially 
regards  health,  food,  and  clothing,  the  latter  were  mndi 
better  proviiled  for  than  were  the  oppressed  and  d^raded 
children  and  work-people  in  the  home  manufactories,!/ 
•  Keport  of  1618. 
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Ciix-at  I>ritaui."*      It  was   tlirouLrh    tliis  wliolcsali^  rcluiitlcss 


o 


enslavement  of  the  weak  at  home  that  capitalism  in  Eng- 
land gained  strength,  as  by  piracy,  murder,  and  slavery,  both 
abroad  and  at  home^  it  had  come  into  existence.  The 
children  were  actually  sold  as  "apprentices"  out  of  the 
London  workhouses  to  be  used  as  mere  machines  by  the 
great  Lancashire  manufacturers.  There,  as  official  report 
after  official  report  shows,  these  helpless  little  creatures, 
with  none  to  care  for  them,  and  none  to  miss  their  loss, 
"With  no  law  and  no  morality  to  check  their  inhuman  slave- 
drivers — whose  sons  and  daughters  now  figure  as  the  mer- 
cantile aristocracy  of  England — were  treated  worse  than  any 
daves  of  whom  there  is  any  record  whatsoever,  f 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  state  of 
children  employed  in  manufactures  of  the  year  1816  shows 
clearly  the  horrors  that  went  on.  At  that  date  the  manu- 
facturers rose  one  after  another  and  declared  that  it  was  in 
nowise  injurious  to  employ  babes  of  seven,  eight,  nine 
and  ten  years  old  in  the  mills  for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  | 
Every  eflfort  was  made  to  burke  the  whole  discussion. 
Women  at  this  time  were  working  in  some  factories  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  hours  a  day.  No  wonder  that  in  1803 
Mr  Ferrand  could  declare  that  in  ninety  years  the  cotton 
industiy  of  Lancashire  had  devoured  nine  generations  of 
work-people.  The  physical  and  moral  deterioration  which 
followed  upon  this  unbounded  exploitation  of  the  labour  of 

*  Any  system  of  employment,  therefore,  that  dooms  a  man  to  per- 
petual labour  (for  that  may  fairly  be  called  perpetual  which  admits 
only  of  intervab  requisite  for  sleep  and  meal  times),  subjects  him  to 
the  evils  of  a  savage  state.— Eden,  vol.  i.  441, 1798. 

t  One  witness  before  the  Ch.  £m.  Com.  testified  that  two  boys  in  his 
employ  died  in  convaldons  at  their  work. 

X  They  declared,  besides,  that  child-labour  was  not  profitable ;  though 
it  wonld  kill  the  cotton  industry  to  do  away  with  it  I 
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men,  womeo,  and  children  was  of  course  mofit  horrible. 
For,  besides  t)ie  appalling  overwork,  tbeir  food  was  sbame* 
fully  bad,  and  the  lodging  was  even  worse  than  it  is  now. 

The  ignorance  of  the  factoiy  population  was  something 
inconceivable,  for  the  children  grew  up  without  any  educft- 
tiou  whatever.  Disease,  consumption,  typhus,  scrofula, 
besides  nervous  affections  and  eatings-away  of  the  bone,  and 
distortions  of  the  joints  were  common.  Where  was  free- 
dom of  contract  in  all  this  %  To  the  homeless  wanderer  it 
meant  but  freedom  to  starve,  to  the  baby  of  seven  yean 
old,  sold  to  the  factory  lord  by  his  parents  or  the  paridi 
officials,  it  meant  an  apprenticeship  which  left  him  or  ber 
utterly  broken  down  before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty,  if 
indeed,  death  did  not  come  in  before  to  release  the  poor 
wretch  from  its  sufferings.  Cobbett,  Carlile,  Owen,  Sadler, 
Oastler  agitated  and  protested  against  these  atrociUes  <tf 
the  factory  system.  Already  family  life  was  broken  op 
The  mother  who  wished  to  attend  to  her  children  had  no 
time  whatever  for  her  home  duties  :  it  was  lucky  for  her  if, 
after  less  than  a  week's  absence  for  her  conttuement,  the 
overseer  did  not  enquire  fw  her  and  threaten  immediate 
discharge  if  she  did  not  return.  Children,  therefore,  grew 
up  witliout  the  slightest  family  care  or  attendance.  What 
wonder  that  they  at  onoe  freed  themselves  from  the  parental 
authority  when  they  had  the  strength  to  do  ep  ?  This  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a  natural  result  of  the  whole  fectoiy 
system,  and  the  fearful  death-rate  among  the  children  is 
only  a  portion  of  the  evil  Even  up  to  the  present  time  no 
really  thorough  steps  have  been  taken  to  check  the  mis- 
chiefs which  have  grown  up. 

Thus,  not  only  was  the  resistance  of  the  labourer  to  the 
capitalist  broken  down  by  the  introduction  and  fearful  o?er- 
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ork  of  female  and  child  labour,  but  the  arrangemeats  which 
■ought  this  about  served  also  to  niin  the  family  life  on 
hich,  as  a  Christiaa  community,  we  are  supposed  to  set 
ich  store,  to  sap  the  health  of  the  rising  generation,  who 
mstitute  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  to  deteriorate,  per- 
tps  permanently,  the  real  strength  and  well-being  of  the 
&tion.  And  all  for  what  7  All  in  order  that,  by  the  aid 
'  improved  machinery,  the  capitalist  class  and  its  hangers- 
1  should  get  more  surplus  value  out  of  their  own  "  free  " 
>untrymen,  their  wives,  their  daughters,  and  their  children, 
lan  human  strength  can  reasonably  provide  ;  all  in  order 
lat  the  luxury  of  the  few  should  grow  at  the  expense  of 
le  health  and  the  very  lives  of  the  many. 

For  what  profit  cannot  a  capitalist  who  pays  women  say 
re,  six,  or  seven  shilliogs  a  week  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
Durs  work  a  day,  children  nothing  more  than  their  barest 
ibsistcnce,  and  men  actual  starvation  wages,  what  profit 
innot  he  wring  out  of  their  labour  %  "  Not  40  or  50  per 
>nt,  but  1000  per  cent.,"  said  to  me  once  a  cotton  manu- 
eturer,  "  made  the  fortunes  of  Lancashire."  Yes,  it  was 
lis  unprecedented  exhaustion  of  the  human  being  by  tlio 
lachine  that  gave  the  factory  owners  their  wealth  far  more 
lan  even  the  improvements  in  the  machine  itself  which 
labled  them  to  undersell  other  countries. 

There  was,  from  1780  onwards,  also  a  constant  competi- 
on  between  the  machines  and  the  workers,  which  tended 
ill  further  to  secure  the  dominance  of  the  capitalist  class, 
id  the  wealth  of  themselves  and  the  landowners.  The  very 
jpearance  of  the  people  was  enough  to  tell  what  was  going 
1.  A  child  who  had  not  a  moment  free,  save  to  snatch  a 
isty  sleep,  or  a  still  more  hasty  me&l,  who  from  earliest 
>nth  was  worked  in  a  bad  atmosphere  to  the  point  of  the 
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extremest  exhaustioD,  without  any  open  air  exercise,  or 
any  enjoyment  whatfioever,  could  not  but  grow  up,  if  it  sur- 
vived such  treatment,  a  white,  bloodless,  miserable  being. 
Cripples,  deformed,  hunclibacks,  weak,  sickly  creatures  they 
in  fact  became.  This  was  so  everywhere — in  Manchester 
and  Bradford,  in  Leeds,  Hudderstield,  and  Glasgow.  'With 
the  growth  of  wealth  came  the  growth  of  inconceivable 
misery. 

Nor,  let  us  forget  that  the  factory  owner  had,  throughout 
the  earlier  period  I  speak  of,  the  completest  despotism  ov^ 
the  workers  when  once  they  had  been  driven  to  sell  their 
labour  for  weekly  wages.  The  cottages  which  the  "  hands  " 
dwelt  in  belonged  to  the  manu&cturers  ;  and  if  the  people 
struck  work,  or  a  man  rendered  himself  objectionable,  he 
was  turned  out  into  the  street  at  a  week's  notice.  Yet  the 
rents  of  such  cottages,  miserable  as  they  were,  were  high, 
and  the  necessity  of  living  in  them,  in  order  to  get  employ- 
ment, put  the  workers  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers  as 
absolutely  as  any  system  of  bondage  that  was  ever  invented. 
Moreover,  the  truck  system,  which  forced  the  operative  to 
buy  his  goods  at  the  manufacturer's  own  store,  thus  giving 
the  "  organisers  of  labour  "  another  surreptitious  profit  out 
of  the  wage-earneis  by  means  of  systematic  adulteration 
and  overcharge,  was  then  in  full  swing;  while,  even  if  the 
wage-earners  bought  elsewhere,  they  were  quite  sure  to  get 
only  the  worst  class  of  goods  at  the  highest  price,  with 
probably  short  weight 

Nothing  but  the  clearest  official  testimony  would  lead  ni 
to  credit  the  condition  of  the  workers  in  town  and  country 
alike — and  their  case  is  little  better  now—  -whilst  England 
was  becoming  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  the  skill  of 
her  people   was   enabling    her   to    bear  the   burden    of  a 
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successful  war  vitli  half  Europe.  DrunkeDDess,  debauchery, 
aad  filth  had  full  coDtrol  in  many  districts.  How  are 
modesty  and  cleanliness  possible  to  boys  and  girls  who  sleep 
and  dress  with  their  fathers  ajid  mothers  in  heaps  in  the  • 
same  room  t  Fornication  and  drink  are  the  only  pleasures 
left  to  those  who  are  kept  day  iu  and  day  ouk  at  a  hope- 
lessly degrading  toil.  Misery,  indigestion,  bad  unnourishing 
diet  drive  to  alcohol,  if  only  to  obtain  forgetfulness  of  the 
sad  aurroundings,  if  only  to  shut  out  for  a  few  hours  the 
shrinking  horror  at  the  coming  of  a  hopeless  morrow  to  a 
hopeless  day.  Yet  during  this  whole  period  of  unrestricted 
slavery  for  the  poor  factory-worker  when  lawmz-faXrt  and 
individual  rights  of  property  were  being  raised  to  the 
height  of  a  political  and  social  religion,  none  thought  to 
check  the  autJiority  which  the  factory  owners  could  exert 
within  their  unwholesome  ill-ventilated  mills,  or  force  them 
to  drain  their  tumble-down  high  rente<l  cottages. 

Every  means  was  allowable  which  helped  to  drag  more 
surplus  value  out  of  the  worker.  Fined  if  a  minute  late, 
fined  if  they  sat  down,  the  mill  opened  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier,  shut  perhaps  half-an-hour  later  than  usual,  meal- 
times restricted  to  so  short  a  period  that  the  "  hands  "  could 
barely  swallow  their  food,  much  less  digest  it.  Such  were 
the  indirect  ways  by  which  the  capitalist  class  forced  more 
and  yet  more,  unpaid  labour  out  of  the  helpless  flesh  and 
blood  which  had  fallen  under  their  remorseless  grip.  Fine 
freedom  indeed ;  noble  liberty  that  for  which  our  middle- 
class  ceaselessly  strove — the  freedom  to  enslave  at  will  for 
gain  ;  the  hberty  to  work  to  death  for  profit.  But  for  the 
wage-earning  class  it  meant  the  choice  either  to  accept 
the  capitalist's  conditions — for  the  poor-law  was  almost 
powerless  in  the  towns — or  to  starve,  to  freeze,  oi  to  B^inec 
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in  want  and  misery  like  beasts  in  the   forest.     In  happ^    - 
times  the  worker  might  perhaps  get  enough  to   eat  an 
drink  as  a  return   for  his  ceaseless  labour,  he   might  1^  a 
fairly  clothed,  his  existence  might  be  just  bearable,  but  aa.^ 
any  moment  all  might  fade  from  him,  and  he  might  fia<J 
himself — nay,  he  did  find  himself  constantly  him  and  \lJ8 
— r-in  the  bitterest  poverty,  with  not  even  an   unfurnished 
garret  to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
or  a  coat  to  keep  him  warm. 

But  these  were  the  days  of  England's  glory ;  these  were 
the  times  before  and  after  the  great  war  when  she  held  all 
Europe  at  bay ;    these  were  the  happy  years   when  our 
"  society "    was    thoroughly   established    upon    its    present 
basis  of  order  and   luxury  for   the  rich,  of  anarchy  and 
misery  for  the  poor.     To  this  very  day  not  even  the  most 
sikilled  artizan  can  feel  secure  that  a  sudden  introduction  of 
new  machinery,  a  crisis  in  his  trade,  or  a  bout  of  sickness 
will  not  turn  him  into  an  unskilled  labourer  tramping  the 
highways  in  search  of  work,  or  driven  into  the  workhouse 
as  a  pauper.     The  worker  in  such  a  condition  is  necessarily 
the  slave  of  the  capitalist  or  middle  class  as  completely  as 
was  the  captive,  the  slave  to  the  master,  or  the  serf  to  the 
feudal  lord.     Instead  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  this  or  that 
individual,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  class,  and  sells  himself 
for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  instead  of  being  bound  for 
life.     Nay,  the  factory  hand  under  the  system   of  unre- 
stricted free-contract  between  the   employer  and  the   em- 
ployed was  worse  off  than  the  serf  of  seven  centuries  earlier. 

"  The  Saxon  serf  of  the  Norman  baron  of  the  twelfth 
century  would  have  had  no  need  to  envy  the  lot  of  his  free 
descendant  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For  the  serf  was 
udscriptua  glebcB  bound  to  the  soil,  but  so  is  the  fr^e  labourer 
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"J  the  cottage  eyBtem.  The  serf  could  own  do  property,  all 
^%t  be  earned  he  held  at  the  disposal  of  his  lord — the  free 
^wurer  had  also  no  property,  could  earn  none  through  the 
^''^ure  of  competition,  and  what  the  Norman  could  not  do, 
^ne  manufacturer  contrived  hy  means  of  the  truck-system  to 
I  effect — to  reduce  even  the  miserable  subsiBtence  hy  forced 
I  trading  at  a  loss.  The  relations  between  the  serf  and  the 
'  owner  of  the  soil  were  settled  by  laws  which  were  observed 
because  they  were  enforced  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
society  ;  the  relations  of  the  hand  to  his  employer  were  also 
ordered  by  laws  which,  however,  were  only  enforced  in  the 
interest  of  the  master ;  the  lord  could  not  uproot  the  serf 
from  the  soil,  nor  above  all  sell  him  away  from  it;  the 
modem  capitalist  class  compels  the  worker  to  sell  himself. 
The  serf  was  the  slave  of  the  land  on  which  he  was  born  ;  the 
worker  is  the  slave  of  his  necessary  wants  and  of  the  money 
with  which  he  must  buy  them.  The  serf  had  a  guarantee  . 
for  his  existence  at  least  in  the  whole  feudal  arrangements  of 
\rbich  he  was  a  part  \  the  free  labourer  haa  no  such  guarantee 
because  he  only  holds  a  definite  place  in  our  modem  society 
when  the  capitalist  class  wants  him,  at  other  times  he 
is  not  worth  consideration.  The  serf  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  lord  in  war,  the  factory  hand  in  peace.  The 
serTs  lord  was  a  barbarian  who  looked  upon  his  churl  as 
live-stock  ;  tho  free  labourer's  master  is  a  civilised  man  and 
considers  him  as  a  macbiae.  Both  serf  and  factory  hand 
in  short  are  slaves,  and  if  either  side  has  the  advantage,  it 
is  assuredly  not  the  free  labourer.  Only  the  slavery  of  the 
serf  is  open,  clear,  undisguised,  the  slavery  of  the  modem 
factory  hand  is  hypocritically  disguised  and  philanthropically 
defended"  * 

*  F.  Engela,  Die  La^  £&,  p.  225. 
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Xay  more,   the   Catholic    Church  witli  all  itvS   faults  cli<l 
its  utmost    to    break    down    the    serfdom   and   slavery     of 
the  Middle  Ages,   threw  its   whole  weight  on  this  poix."it 
into  the  scale  of  the  people.      Our  modem  Roman  Catholic 
Church    in    common    with    the    Church    of  England  ai3.d 
the  sects  which  are  formed  outside  it,  have  one  and  Ckll 
thrown  in  their  lot  with   the  capitalist    class,   and  ha-^ve 
striven   to    perpetuate   a  worse  slavery    than   that    which 
the    priests  and  monks    of   old    time   strove    to    uproot. 
Christianity  has  meant  for  our   bishops  and  parsons,  our 
ministers,    conventiclers    and    tub-thumpers    the    eternal 
domination  of  the  respectable  and  the  well-to-do  who  think 
that  those  who  produce  all  the  wealth  should  live  upon  a 
bare  subsistence  in  order  that  the  owners  of  the  means  of 
production — ^the  law-givers  of  sacred  property  ground  out 
of  the  labour  of  others — may  live  in  luxury  and  wear  fine 
clothes. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  chapter  and  verse  from  official 
records  for  the  statements  made  above  as  to  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  factory  towns  during 
the  first  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  the  development  of  the 
great  machine  industry.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dr 
Nathaniel  Gould,  out  of  about  23,000  factory  bands  14,000 
were  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the  hospital  at  Man- 
chester in  the  same  year  one  half  of  all  the  sick  were 
scrofulous,  whilst  in  Liverpool,  where  there  were  no  factories, 
the  proportion  who  suflfered  in  this  way  was  but  one  in  a 
hundred.  This  report  in  the  year  1816  shows  also  the 
most  infamous  treatment  of  children  was  the  rule  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Children  of  five  and  even  of 
three  years  old  were  employed,  whilst  babes  of  six  were 
commonly   found  in   all   the  factories.       One    ma^trate 
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wtoallr  stated  that  the  children  were  obliged  to  take 
emetics  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cotton  dust  they 
"iJIowed.  Yet  nuwufacturera  vehemently  denounced  the 
pfafaiciana  who  described  this  as  unhealthy,  and  declared 
tbat  the  children  throve  in  the  stifling  heat  Day  and 
night  labour  from  12  to  14  and  15  hours  was  the  rule,  and 
tp  Leeds  and  other  districts  it  often  reached  16  hours.* 
There  was  frequeatly  no  rest  on  Sunday,  and  the  children 
in  many  mills  bad  to  eat  their  meals  as  best  they  might  at 
their  task.  In  the  cotton  industry  in  particular  this  was 
VQrst,  on  account  of  the  horribly  unhealthy  character  of  the 
labour  and  the  excessive  duration. 

All  this  time  this  "  light "  work  of  the  children  at 
tiie  machines  was  crushing  out  the  hand-loom  weavers 
as  already  shown,  reducing  the  wages  which  could  be  earned 
hy  growu  men.  The  homes  of  these  poor  people  were  but 
overcrowded  lodging  houses.  The  heat  of  the  &ctories  ia- 
nuoed  an  excessively  early  age  for  puberty,  and  children  of 
tender  years  were  married  or  lived  together.  "Deprived 
of  the  cheering  influence  of  the  face  of  nature,  robbed  of 
the  pure  breath  of  heaven,  cooped  up  in  crowded  buildings 
with  the  Babel-like  sounds  of  their  companions  animate 
and  inanimate,  their  over-strained  minds  and  bodies  knew 
no  return  to  healthy  feelings,  and  they  plunged  deeper  and 
<««per  into  the  whirlpool  till  they  neither  knew  their 
danger,  nor,  if  they  did,  could  they  avoid  or  escape  it  with- 
out a  moral  discipline  or  physical  regeneration,  which,  at  pre- 
«iit,  appears  if  not  utterly  hopeless,  at  least  very  remote."t 

The  report  of  1833,  seventeen  years  later,  shows  that 
Hatters  were  very  little  better  by  that  time.      In  good, 

*  Beport  1816,  89,  38!,  96. 

t  Dr  Gukell,  guoted  iu  Held,  p.  62(1. 
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Trell-managed  factories  round  Manchester  tbe  labour  < 
children  had  been  reduced  to  eleven  hours  a  day;  hi 
in  return  the  periods  for  meals  had  been  shortened  ;  whil 
in  Scotland  and  the  north-east  of  England  12,  13,  1 
hours  were  still  the  rule  for  children,*  The  ordinary  a^ 
for  children  to  go  to  factories  was  now  nine  years,  bi 
there  were  still  many  of  5,  G,  and  7  years  old  worl 
ing  in  all  parts  of  England.  Nor  was  this  unmeasun 
abuse  of  child  labour  confined  to  the  cotton,  silk,  ' 
wool  iildustries.  It  spread  in  every  directioa.  The  prol 
wafi  80  great  that  nothing  could  ntop  its  developmen 
The  report  of  1812  is  crammed  with  statements  as  to  tl 
fearful  overwork  of  girls  and  boys  in  iron  and  coal  mine 
which  doubtless  had  been  going  on  from  tbe  end 
the  eighteenth  century.  Children,  being  small  and  hand 
were  particularly  convenient  for  small  veins  of  coal  and  pi 
where  no  great  amount  of  capital  was  embarked;  they  cou 
get  about  where  horses  and  mules  could  not-t  Little  gii 
were  forced  to  carry  heavy  baskets  of  coal  up  high  laddei 
and  little  girls  and  boys  dragged  the  coal  bunkers  aloi 
instead  of  animals.  Women  were  commonly  employi 
underground  at  the  Elthiest  tasks. 

In  the  iron  mines  children  of  from  four  to  nine  yea 
old  were  dragged  out  of  bed  at  four  or  five  o'clock 
the  morning  to  undergo  sixteen  hours'  work  in  the  shaf 
and  if  they  faltered  during  their  fearful  labour  were  mert 
lessly  flogged  with  leathern  straps  by  the  overseer,  t  The 
were  more  children  employed  in  these  iron  mines  thj 
even  in  the  coal  mines,  and  this  is  what  the  Report  sa 
on  the  general  conditions  under  which  they,  as  well  as  t 
older  male  and  female  labourers,  worked:  "When  t: 
*  B«port  183.1,  p.  16.        t  Report  1842.        t  Ibid.  66,  91,  24. 
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DAture  of  this  horrible  labour  is  taken  into  coosideration, 
*ta  extreme  severity,  its  regular  duration  of  from  12 
^14  hours  daily,  which  once  a  week,  at  least,  is  extended 
^ough  the  whole  of  the  night;  the  damp,  heated,  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on, 
tuc  tender  age  and  sex  of  the  workers  ;  when  it  is  con- 
^dered  that  such  labour  is  performed  not  in  isolated 
iiistoDces  selected  to  excite  compassion,  but  that  it  may 
tnily  be  regarded  a*  the  type  of  everyday  existence  of 
biuidreds  of  our  fellow- creatures — a  picture  is  presented  of 
daily  physical  oppression  and  systematic  slavery,  of  which  I 
coascientiounly  believe  no  one  unacquainted  with  such  facts 
irould  credit  the  existence  of  in  the  British  dominions." 

In  the  report  of  IS-tS  we  find  that  similar  hideous 
enslavement  of  babies  by  the  capitalist  class  was  the  rule  in 
eveiy  single  department  of  industry.  Philanthropic  Bir- 
mingham was  employing  five-year-old  children  fifteen  hours 
a  day  in  its  metal  works,  "who  were  often  veiy  hungry." 
Sheffield  and  Wolverhampton  were  nowise  behindhand. 
Actually  in  the  glass  factories  children  were  not  unfrequently 
forced  to  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  tlie  twenty-four. 
There  was  literally  no  limit  to  the  work  for  children,  any 
more  than  there  was  for  women  or  men,  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  human  body  to  go  on  at  its  labour.  In  the  lace,  in  the 
stocking,  in  the  paper  industries  the  same  infamies  went  on. 
Mere  infante,  crushed  with  toil,  left  without  education, 
barely  fed  sufficiently  to  keep  them  strong  enough  to  labour, 
raised  tJieir  baby  voices  in  vain  to  the  noble  cIaax  that  still 
controls  England  for  a  little  mercy.  For  all  this  the  Man- 
chester free-traders,  the  philanthropists  of  the  anti-slavery 
party,  the  reform  agitators  of  Birmingham — many  of  them 
now  living  as  highly-respected  members  of  our  mercantile  or 
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even   titular   aristocracy — doclared   to   be   o-(30(l   and    wliol  *  ~"- 
some  for  the  people  who  worked,  highly  beneficial  to  tk^^ 
country  at  large.      Capital  had  become  master,  and  its  on  1  y 
idea  of  freedom  was  power  to  utterly  crush  the  helpless.    CDf 
the  conditions  of  existence  for  the  parents  of  these  miser- 
able   children,    who    grew    up    with    stunted    frames    and 
swollen  feet,  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak  at  length  just 
now ;  but  in  the  year  1842  40,000  people  lived  in  cellare 
in  Liverpool,  whilst   the  report    of  the   Poor  Law  Com- 
missions  on  the  health  of  the  labouring  population  proves 
to   demonstration   that  the  fearfully  high  death-rate  pre- 
vailing among  them  was  due  to  their  miserable  lodgment, 
their  bad  food  and  their  overwork. 

In  the  five  years  ending  1844,  the  mortality  in  Man- 
chester was  39,992  against  23,777  in  Surrey,  an  excess  of 
over  16,000  against  Manchester,  though  the  populations  of 
the  city  and  the  county  were  at  that  time  the  same.*  "I  ^ 
have  never,"  says  Dr  Hawkins,  "been  in  any  town  in 
Great  Britain  or  Europe  in  which  degeneracy  of  form  and 
colour  from  the  national  standard  has  been  so  obvious  as  in 
Manchester."  The  serfs  to  the  cotton-lords  lived  in  such 
conditions  in  fact  that  health  for  themselves  or  health  for 
their  progeny  was  alike  impossible. 

The  present  Lord  Shaftesbury  proved  in  his  speech  in 
favour  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  in  1844,  that  in  spinning 
yarns,  a  woman  must  walk  from  nineteen  to  twenty-nine 
miles  a-day — in  a  pestilential  atmosphere  be  it  remembered 
— stooping  all  the  time,  and  that  besides,  she  must  make 
four  or  five  thousand  turns  which  greatly  increased  the 
exhaustion.!     As  to  the  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  women, 

*  Lord  Ashley,  March  15, 1844. 

t  Lord  Ashley's  Speech,  March  15,  1844. 
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all  the  moat  distinguished  sui^eons  of  the  day,  includiog  Sir 
BeEJamin  Brodie,  Mr  Anhton  Key,  &c.,  aigned  a  report  pro- 
claimiiig  it  to  be  in  the  higiiest  degree  injurious.  It  was 
ilao  sbowa  that  the  tendency  of  improved  machinery  was 
invariably  to  substitute  women  and  children's  labour  more 
and  more  i<si  the  labour  of  adults.  Medical  men  invariably 
attribute  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  already  noted  to  factory 
employment  in  great  heat,  to  low  diet,  bad  ventilation,  and 
protracted  toil.*  Death  they  consider  a  less  evil  than  the 
coQtiniiance  of  such  conditions.  Yet,  in  the  year  1847, 
when  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  Anally  made  law  the  capita- 
lists yigorowaly  opposed  the  restriction  of  the  work  of 
"omen  which  necessarily  entailed  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  for  men. 

If  there  is  one  name  which  capitalists  are  fond  of 
placarding  as  that  of  the  great  champion  of  true  liberalism, 
if  there  is  a  man  living  who  la  never  weary  of  proclaiming 
his  great  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the  working- 
<!las9e3,  it  ia  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright.  He  «nd 
hu  friend  Mr  Cobden  led  the  bitter  opposition  to  the 
imiQaDe  proposals  of  those  truly  noble  men,  Michael  Sadler, 
^hert  Owen,  J.  Fielden,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Speaking 
■Q  I847  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  violent  denun- 
t^^tion  of  the  whole  principle  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  and 
"■ose  who  supported  it,  Mr  Bright  and  his  coadjutoi-s  did 
not  hesitate  also  to  impute  the  vilest  motives  to  those 
"ho  were  working  in  the  interests  of  the  cla.13  whom 
*6y  oppressed.  After  urging  that  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
i»Qat  reduce  wages  which  was  untrue,  and  that  working- 
It  irill  be  Been  later  that  matters  have  been  little  improved  np  till 
^^-  Thoee  who  wiah  to  see  the  medical  evidence  in  brief  should  read 
"*<i  AihleT'*  "P««h  of  March  IBth,  1844,  ah-eady  partly  q^aoted. 
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men  were  opposed  to  it^  which  was  absolutely  false,   2kfr 
Bright  went  on,  "  He  thought  if  such  a  result  took  place  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  manufacturers-^nay,  that  it  wouJd 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  them — ^to  take  such  steps  as 
would  prevent  the   ruin   from  coming  upon  them  whici 
must  result  from  the  passing  of  this  measure.     The  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  the  member  for  Birmingham  (Mr  Muntz), 
stated  that  he  (Mr  Bright)  had  signed  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill     He  confessed  that  at  one  time  he 
did  get  up  and  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill, 
but  then  it  was  one  of  the  acts  of  his  boyhood ;  and  he 
regretted  extremely  that  the  follies  of  his  boyhood  appeared 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  mature  age  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Birmingham."     On  another  occasion  he  said 
(March  18,  1844): — "It  is  because  I  am  convinced  this 
project  [the  Ten  Hours  Bill]  is  now  impracticable,  and  that 
under  our  present  oppressive  le^slation  it  would  make  all 
past  injustice  only  more  intolerable  that  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposition  which  the  noble  Lord  has  submitted  to  the 
House."     Agaiu,  on  the  10th  February  1847,  in  the  face 
of   the   medical  and    other    testimony  quoted    above,   Mr 
Bright  stated  as  the  result  of  his  experience  and  investiga- 
tions as  a  manufacturer  with  regard  to  the  labour  of  women : 
— *'  The  assertion  that  their  labour  was  extremely  hard  and 
long-continued ;  but  how  did  it  happen  that  women  were 
found  in  factories  at  all.     The  very  fact  that  they  were 
there  in  such  large  numbers  was  conclusive  evidence  that 
labour   in   factories   was    not    hard.      (Oh.) "     No  wonder 
the  ^House    shouted    "  oh."       Thus    it    appears    that    the 
greatest  obstacles  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  most  beneficial 
legislation  of  this  century,  by  the  principal  orator  of  the 
class  which  poses  as  the  benefactor  of  humanity.      Happily 
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'Qe  Bill  was  passed  in  spite  of  tlie  virulent  oppoattion  of 
Mr  Bright  and  the  cotton  lords,  and  since  184(7,  overwork 
■n  factories,  though  still  serious,  ha«  not  been  absolutely 
<^£liiDg  as  it  would  have  still  remained  had  these  "friends 
of  the  working  classes  "  had  their  way." 
But  in   the   direction   of  improved   housing  and   other 

[  *  It  ia  itlmoBt  nnnecesarj,  it  seems  to  me,  to  add  anytiiiDg  to  the 

iJuot&U'oiiii  in  the  text,  eapeci&llj  as  Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Cobdea  were 
both  vehement  advereoriea  of  Trade  UnioDS,  when  those  bodies  were 
Rsllj  acting  nobly'  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  die  raanufacturera. 
fiat  it  bus  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  Mr  Bright  hiu  long  since 
been  canoniaed  as  a  saint  in  the  capitalist-Liberal  calendar,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  another  plain  citation  &om  his  own  speeches  will 
even  partiallj  arouse  bis  dazed  worshippers  to  the  truth,  or  enable 
them  to  see  dimlj  through  the  halo  of  fidsity  wherewith  his  eloquence 
has  robed  him  around.  Therefore  I  give  the  following  passage  fron) 
Mr  Bright's  remarks  on  adulteration  of  bread  and  other  food,  when  he 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  speech  was  delivered  on 
March  5th,  1669,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  inspectors  of  adulterated 
goods  and  public  analystB  should  be  appointed.  Mr  Bright  said  : — 
"  My  own  impression  with  regard  to  this  adulteration  is,  that  it 
arises  from  the  very  great  and,  perhaps,  inevitable  competition  in 
business ;  and  that  to  a  large  extent  it  is  promoted  by  the  ignorance 
of  cnstomers.  As  the  ignorance  of  customers  is  diminishing,  we  nay 
hope  that  before  long  the  adult«ration  of  food  will  also  diminish.  .... 
It  is  quit«  impoBsible  that  you  should  have  the  oversight  of  the  country 
by  inspectors,  and  that  you  can  organise  a  body  of  persons  to  go  into 
shops  to  buy  sugar,  pickles,  and  cayenne,  to  get  them  analysed,  and 
then  to  raise  complaints  against  shopkeepers,  and  bring  them  before 
the  magistrate*.  If  men  in  their  private  buaineaaes  were  to  be  tracked 
by  Government  officers  every  hour  in  the  day,  life  would  not  be  worth 
having,  and  I  should  recommend  them  to  remove  to  another  country 
where  they  would  not  be  subject  to  such  annoyauce."  In  vain  several 
members  pointed  out  that  in  most  foreign  oouiitries  to  adulterate  bread 
and  other  food  was  a  punishable  ofTence,  and  that  the  health  of  the 
community  suffered  from  these  infamous  frauds,  Mr  Bright  still  stuck 
to  his  text,  that  adulteration  was  merely  a  form  of  competition. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  a  certain  "form  of  competition"  in  the 
shape  of  "sizing,"  "loading,"  and  the  like,  which  was  going  on  iu 
aoaie  Bochdale  mills.    Who  knows  t 
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matters  nothing  wa«  done.  Such  was  the  presaure  upo 
accommodation  that  the  veriest  den  waa  sare  to  find  a  tena-z: 
at  some  rent  Courta  where  hundreds  of  people  we» 
dependent  upon  one  pump  for  water  supply,  where  tli 
accommodations  for  cleanliness  of  eveiy  kind  were  aheolutel 
non-existent  could  be  commonly  found  in  all  our  gre£ 
cities.  The  highly  paid  artisans  who  profited  by  tb 
demand  for  skilled  labour  were  balanced  by  an  array  c 
miserably  underpaid  toilers  who  were  gUd  to  find  sbelt>e 
anywhere.  Doctors  to  their  honour,  be  it  said,  have  neve 
ceased  to  protest  against  the  fearful  phjrsical  deterioratio) 
brought  about  by  the  relentless  slave-driving  system  o 
unrestricted  competition ;  factory  inspectors  have  exposei 
time  after  time  the  unbridled  greed  of  the  capitalist  class 
and  tlieir  utter  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
Even  high  wages  cannot  compensate  for  such  a  life  as 
was  alone  possible  in  the  factory  towns  from  1780  to 
1848. 

For  during  the  whole  period  of  the  development  of  the 
great  steam  industry,  competition  among  the  workers  an" 
the  revolutionary  influence  of  the  improved  machinery  were 
helped  by  an  influx  of  foreign  labourers  accustomed  to  » 
cheaper  form  of  diet,  strong  and  vigorous,  owing  to  fresb 
air  and  no  overwork,  and  ready  to  put  up  with  worse 
lodging  than  even  the  English  wage-eamera  were  in  tb^ 
habit  of  getting.  The  full  effect  of  the  Irish  immigratioo 
upon  the  English  workers  has  never  yet  been  adequately 
handled  from  the  economical  side.  Wliilst  the  sufferings  v^ 
the  Irish  have  been  frequently  dwelt  upon  without  beiof 
alleviated  the  injury  their  competition  has  done  our  owtf 
people  in  consequence  of  their  terrible  poverty  at  home  ha* 
been  almost  overlooked.     Those  very  circumstances  whict 
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p  to  the  great  famine  of  1817,  drove  more  and  more 
in  needy  circumstances  over  to  this  country, 
le  total  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  BritaiD 
een  1801  and  1811  was  about  1,600,000,  and  between 
I  and  1841,  the  population  of  Qreat  Britain  actually  in- 
ed  nearly  8,000,000,  the  numbers  being  18,720,394 
^41,  against  10,942,646  in  1801.  The  great  increase 
tper  cent,  in  forty  years  would  alone  have  caused  a  good 
of  misery  in  a  state  of  society,  where  all  the  means  of 
uction  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
ordinary  increase  ia  the  power  of  man  over  nature 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-to-do.  But  the  Irish 
igration  certainly  made  matters  worse  than  tliey  would 
rvise  have  been.*  Englishmen,  when  their  standard 
e  was  reduced,  might  have  combined  more  fiercely  to 
t  the  economical  pressure  which  ground  them  down, 
for  the  fact  that  just  around  them  were  men  and 
en — more  especially  in  the  North  of  England  and 
and  where  the  factory  system  had  freest  play — who 
prepared  to  do  all  the  hard  and  dirty  work  at  what, 
iglisb  labourers  meant  actual  starvation  wages.  • 
le  English  capitalists  had,  in  the  innumerable  popula- 
of  the  miserably  poor  Irish,  a  reserve  industrial  army 
nw  upon,  which  never  failed  during  the  whole  period 
r  consideration.  Irishmen  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
thing  to  gain  when  labour  was  offered  to  them  on  this 

pe&king  of  impoTeristtment  and  over- population  Thornton  safs — 
tlier  cause,  however,  that  seoaiblj  contributed  to  the  Bams  resalt 
not  be  overlooked.  There  naa  aJready  (1811)  a  by  no  means 
lidenble  inflax  of  Irish  labourers  who  could  not  of  course  obtain 
jiinent  without  deprening,  or  at  least  keeping  down  the  wages  of 
r  and  compelling  some  of  their  Engliah  competitors  to  have 
M  to  the  poor-rates."— Thornton,  "  Over-population,"  p.  S83, 
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side  of  St  George's  Channel,  where,  at  times  at  lefwt,  good 
wages  and  sure  employment  were  to  be  obtained  by  strong 
arms.  This  immigration  of  Irish  began  at  the  end  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  contemporaneouBly  with  the  development 
of  machinery,  and  the  coDBtruction  of  canals.  By  the  year 
ISIO,  it  is  reckoned  that  not  fewer  than  a  million  had 
crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  settling  in  the  various  industrial 
ceutrea  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  thousand  a  year  during  tbe 
latter  portion  of  the  time.  In  1840,  according  to  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  there  were  120,000  poor  Irish  in  London, 
40,000  in  Uanc^ester,  34,000  in  Liverpool,  24,000  in 
Bristol,  40,000  in  Gla^w,  and  29,000  in  Edinbui^h. 

Irbhmen  have  many  good  qualities,  and  they  have  shown, 
in  case  after  case,  that  they  feel  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
their  country  and  their  relations  far  more  deeply  than 
Englishmen  of  the  same  class.  Notwithstanding  the  tram- 
mels of  their  creed,  they  have  often  displayed  a  political 
independence,  and  a  power  of  combination  for  their  own 
cause,  be  it  what  it  might,  which  tbe  English  might  well 
envy.  But  the  economical  and  social  effect  of  this  Irish 
iroraigr&tion  upon  the  English  workers  showed  no  good  side 
at  all  to  our  people.  These  immigrants  were,  in  fact,  almost 
destitute  of  civilisation  :  rough,  drunken,  careless  about  the 
future,  they  brought  their  manners  and  customs  from  the  wilds 
of  the  west  into  the  densely  peopled  quarters  of  our  English 
cities,  which  already,  in  all  conscience,  were  uncivilised  and 
brutal  enough.  Their  voyage  across  from  Ireland  cost  them 
a  lew  pence  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  Once  over,  they 
setUed  in  the  most  miserable  rookeries.  Wanting  few 
clothes,  living  almost  entirely  upon  potatoes,  requiring  no 
furniture  in  their  rooms,  these  people  bad  discovered  the 
very  smidleat  amount  of  necessariee  which  s  human  being 
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could  exist  upon  in  our  climate,  and  were  consequently 
specially  useful  to  capitalista.  All  their  filthy  cuBtoms, 
which  were  comparatively  harmless  in  Ireland,  were  perni- 
cious to  the  last  degree  in  our  great  cities. 

The  Irieh  quarter  became  proverbial  for  filth,  drunkenness, 
and  general  unwholesomeness.  Most  of  the  occupants  of 
cellars  were  Irish,  and  in  these  dungeons  they  bred  children 
at  an  incredible  rate,  their  very  poverty  here,  as  in  other 
cafies,  being,  within  certain  limits,  favourable  to  generation. 
All  the  dust,  ofial,  and  other  refuse,  they  threw  out  into 
the  streets  anyhow,  preparing  the  way  for  pestilence  and 
fevers,  which  swept  ofi^  others  as  well  as  themselves  ;  besides, 
the  pig  is  to  the  Irishman  what  his  horse  is  to  the  Arab, 
and  "the  gentleman  who  pays  the  rint"  had  free  quarters  in 
the  Irishman's  cellar  in  Stockport,  Manchester,  or  Qlasgow, 
just  as  he  had  his  privileged  comer  in  the  ramshackle  cabin 
of  Kerry  or  Donegal.  Ki^ed  clothes,  a  heap  of  straw,  an 
empty  case  for  a  table,  a  pig,  and  just  enough  wages  to  buy- 
potatoes  and  whisky,  such  was  the  standard  of  life  of  these 
new  competitors  with  our  English  working  class.  The 
utter  carelessness  of  existence,  the  very  fire  and  life  of  the 
people  which  made  them  good  soldiers,  their  vivacity  and 
cleverness  which  gave  them  an  opening  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  here  did  but  serve  to  deepen  their  own  degradation, 
and  to  intensify  the  misery  around  them. 

How  could  the  English  labourers,  still  accustomed  to  some 
comfort,  and  anxious  to  maintain,  some  of  them,  a  better 
lot  for  their  class,  how  could  they  compete  with  such 
labourers  as  these  in  the  trades  where  brute  force  alone  waa 
required  \  As  a  factory  hand,  it  is  true,  the  Irishman  or 
Irishwoman  waa  as  yet  of  little  use.  But  in  simple  unskilled 
labour  be  waa  quite  the  match  for  the  Englishman,  and  wsa 
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"wiUiDg  to  work  at  a  much  lower  wage,  proportional^  of 
course,  to  his  lower  standard  of  life.  Down,  therefore,  came 
wages  in  all  these  unskilled  trades  to  very  nearly  the  level 
of  the  Irish  necessities,  and  more  miserable  became  the  lot 
of  the  whole  labouring  class. 

For  the  relentless  law  of  wage-competition  came  into 
play  at  once,  that  in  the  long  run,  wages  tend  towards, 
or  even  tend  to  range  below,  the  amount  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence for  a  man  and  his  family  ;  and  the  Irish  being  able 
and  willing  to  live  upon  less  wages  than  the  English  for 
equal  expenditure  of  labour-force,  wages  in  those  branches 
of  industry  necessarily  fell  lower  and  lower.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  dominant  class  in  Ireland  itself,  by  confiscat- 
ing the  land  from  the  people,  by  raising  rents  immediately 
improvements  were  made,  by  encouraging  the  competition 
for  land,  brought  about  a  hideous  poverty  among  the 
people  of  that  island,  which  led  to  an  inordinate  increase 
of  population  after  the  introduction  of  the  potato.  There- 
upon these  miserable  Irish  peasants,  barely  able  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  though  quantities  of  food  in  every 
shape  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  England  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rackrenters  and  luxurious  classes,  these  poor  cottiers^ 
hopeless  at  home,  flocked  over  to  our  English  cities  as  their 
descendants  have  swarmed  across  the  Atlantic,  reducing,  by 
their  forced  competition,  the  already  low  rate  of  wages 
obtained  by  the  English  labourer.  When  we  find  that 
between  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  there  is  no  love  lost,  it 
is  well,  at  any  rate,  to  attribute  the  hostility  to  the  right 
causes ;  and  to  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  race-hatred,  religious 
antipathy,  objection  to  Celtic  clannishness,  each  by  itself, 
or  all  together,  have  had  no  ^uch  influence  in  producing  ill- 
feeling  as  the  kuowledge  forced,  upon  English  workers  that 
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Irisbmcn  by  accepting  lower  wages  from  tbe  class  which 
owns  the  means  of  prodnctioD  and  enslaves  its  brother  men, 
necessarily  give  the  capitalists  an  advantage,  and  rivet  the 
chain  yet  tighter  on  the  neck  of  the  wi^e-eaming  clasa. 

The  cooditions  of  life  noted  above  were  consequently 
made,  to  an  increasing  extent,  permanent  for  alL  Between 
the  middle-class,  who  lived  in  "  respectable "  fashion, 
between  the  capitalists,  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
philanthropy  \a  all  human  beings  save  the  women, 
children,  and  men,  out  of  whom  they  ground  the  wealth 
wherewith  to  endow  cburcbes  and  chapels,  and  to  sub- 
flcribe  to  the  missionary  societies  for  the  heathen  — 
between  these  most  honourable  persons  and  the  wt^-slave 
class  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  capitalists  knew 
and  know  more  of  the  people  of  other  countries  than  of  the 
workers  who  live  in  poverty  at  their  doors.  All  the  misery, 
drunkenness,  debauchery,  prostitution,  and  degradation 
around  them  were,  tfl  their  minds,  the  result  of  natural 
causes,  or  due  to  the  nature  of  the  people  themselves. 
That  bad  surroundings  and  hopeless  conditions  of  life, 
that  low  wages  and  unwholesome  food,  crowded  lodg- 
ings and  no  pleasure,  must  necessarily  beget  a  miserable 
and  d^raded  population,  who  owe  their  misery  and  moral 
pollution  to  the  very  class  which  fancies  itself  so  superior — 
these  are  ideas  which  the  middle-class,  the  capitalists,  the 
landowners,  as  a  possessing  class,  never  thought  of,  even  in 
a  slight  degree,  until  hard  facts  were  forced  upon  them  by 
the  efforts  of  a  few  self-sacrificii^  men  and  the  organised 
risings  of  the  operatives. 

We  have  seen  that  from   1750  to  1795,  although  the 

power  of  production  *  was  daily  growing  at  a  rate  pre- 

*  In  1818,  a  population  of  SliOO  persona  working  ten  houn  a  d^if 
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viously  unknown,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  population,  large  as  it  was,  that  in  this  time  wages 
had  fallen  most  seriously  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  that  a  furious  competition  had  com- 
menced among  tlie  mass  of  the  wage-eameru  for  miserable 
wages.  Between  1795  and  1810,  prices  were  still  higher 
than  before,  and  though  wages  rose  for  the  skilled  artisans 
of  the  cities,  they  did  not  rise  for  the  unskilled  or  for  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  same  proportion. 

At  first  the  absorption  of  the  agricultural  labourers  into  the 
towns  and  the  wide  extension  of  agriculture,  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  com,  benefited  this  last  class  of  workers 
somewhat  The  lessened  production  in  the  countries  which 
were  the  seat  of  war,  the  demand  for  grain  to  feed  the 
armies  in  Spain,  the  high  profits  made  by  the  farmers  as  a 
class — for  once  more,  as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  prices  of  country  produce  rose  much  more  rapidly 
than  either  rent  or  wages  of  labour — all  these  causes  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  agriculture  during  the  time  that  the  war 
lasted.  Farmers  in  many  cases  "  made  money  by  hatfuls," 
as  more  than  one  of  them  confessed.  The  enormous  cost  of 
the  American  and  French  wars,  chiefly  met  by  borrowing, 
necessarily  increased  the  power  of  the  capitalist  and  money- 
lending  class,  and  hid  the  drain  of  wealth  which  the  con- 
could  produce  more  cotton  etuSi  than  a  million  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  business  fiftj  jesrs  before,  w.j  400  times  as  much.  Almost  the 
same  in  other  textile  manufactures  and  iron.  Says  Thornton,  "Although 
soma  important  sections  of  the  people  became  impoverished,  tbe 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  was  fast  and  steadily  increasing,"  p.  S31. 
I  take  special  pleasure  in  quoting  this  Malthusian  writer,  who  evidently 
thought  there  could  be  no  "  over-population,"  save  that  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth ;  nay,  who  contends  that  tbe  way  to  produce  most 
wealth  is  to  curtail  the  numbers  of  the  very  people  who  produce  it — 
the  liboorum,  namely  1 
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duct  of  the  war  occasioned.  The  funded  debt  in  175C  was 
X72,28g,073  ;  in  1S13  it  was  £GO0,000,00O.  In  1815 
the  deht  was  £800,000,000.  Suddenly  all  this  inordinate 
expenditure  came  to  an  end,  the  army  was  disbanded,  the 
market  for  agricultural  produce  was  restricted.  All  nations 
had  to  return  to  a  more  sober,  peaceful  existence.  Strange 
to  say,  England,  the  victor  in  the  stru^le,  the  country 
wliich  had  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  had 
obtained  the  spoils  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  which 
was  now  absolutely  supreme  at  sea  and  mistress  of  the 
markets  and  the  colonial  empire,  we  may  say  of  the  whole 
world,  wealthy  England  suffered  far  more  iu  the  transition 
than  France,  who  had  been  impoverished,  conquered,  and 
despoiled  of  her  possessions. 

Yet  that  this  should  have  been  so  seems  at  fimt  sight 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  main  facts.  When  the  war 
ended,  the  extraordinary  efforts  and  taxation  ceased  too. 
In  181+,-  the  public  expenditure  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  XI 06,832,260;  in  1815  it  was  £92,000.000  ;  in 
1816,  £65,000,000;  in  1817,  the  amount  was  reduced  to 
£o5,000,000.  Here,  surely,  was  a  great  opportunity  fur 
a  new  bound  in  our  commercial  prosperity,  as  English 
machinery,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  were  all  in  a 
position  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  peaceful  com- 
petition which  had  followed  the  war.*  But  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  peace  brought  with  it  untold 
misery  and  depre-ssion.  Foreign  commerce  languished,  the 
exports  feU  from  £51,000,000  in  1815  to  £35,000,000 
in  1817.  Meanwhile  the  people  were  in  the  most  miserable 
case,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  the  popula* 

*  LeoD  Paucher,  193j  Porter'a  "Frogresa  of  the  Nation,"  51&. 
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tioD  of  EDgland  and  Wales  increased  from  10,000,000  in 
1811  to  12,000,000  iD  1821. 

Curing  the  war  the  landowners  and  the  farmers  were 
gaining  in  increased  rent  and  profit  a  greater  share  of  the 
general  prodnction  than  they  could  possibiy  be  entitled  to 
under  the  oixiinaiy  conditions  of  a  society  such  as  ours  had 
now  becoma  Men  had  not  taken  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary changes  which  had  been  going  on  aronnd  them  for 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  excitement  of  the  war, 
the  glorious  victories,  had  to  a  great  extent  shut  out  any 
general  understanding  of  the  progress  of  events  in  England 
itself.  Men  for  soldiers,  and  materials  for  their  support, 
had  been  in  urgent  demand  for  full  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
"  Bams  and  farmyards  were  full,  and  warehouses  were 
weighed  down  with  all  manner  of  productions,  and  prices 
fell  much  below  the  cost  at  which  the  articles  could  be 
produced.  Farm  servants  were  dismissed,  and  no  employ- 
ment could  be  found  for  them,  the  manufacturer^  being  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  farmers,  and  obliged  to  discharge 
their  hands  by  hundreds,  and  in  many  cases  to  dischai^ 
their  hands  by  thousands.  The  distress  among  all  wor^- 
people  waa  so  great  that  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
became  alarmed,  foreseeing  that  the  support  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  unemployed,  if  this  state  of  things  continued, 
must  fall  upon  them."*  Crime  increased  in  an  enormous 
ratio  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whilst  outbreaks  were 
common.  The  very  superabundance  of  wealth,  combined 
with  the  increased  employment  of  machinery  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.  Machines  were  really  continually  diminishing 
he  demand  for  labour,  and  the  fall  in  prices  drove  em- 
*  R.  Owen,  Autobiographjr,  p.  121. 
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ployers  to  carry  tlieir  economies  to  the  highest  pitch.  At 
this  very  time  it  was  calculated  that  in  the  cotton  industry 
alone,  machine  power  had  been  introduced  equal  to  the 
labour  of  80,000,000  of  men,  and  much  of  this  machinery 
was  not  worked  by  men  at  all,  but  by  women  and  children. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  peace  threw 
more  men  into  the  labour  market,  when  pricee  fell  to  an 
iinremuoerative  level,  and  conse<^uentIy  neither  the  farmers 
nor  the  manufacturers  could  produce  at  a  profit — which,  in 
our  existing  system,  is  their  only  reason  for  producing  at 
all — when  machinery  was  playing  an  ever-growing  part  in 
our  production,  when  in  short  there  were  plenty  of  goods 
awaiting  consumers  on  one  side,  and  many  unemployed 
anxious  to  consume  on  the  other,  no  one  saw  how  to  bring 
the  two  together.  Those  who  were  most  responsible  for 
the  war  actually  a^ravatod  the  position  for  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Landowners  who  had  talked  so  loudly  of 
patriotism  shuffled  off  the  income-tax  very  speedily,  and 
introduced  protective  duties  to  help  the  fanners  as  they 
pretended,  but  really  to  maintain  their  rents.  The  landed 
aristocracy  voted  itself  a  civil  list  out  of  the  food  of  the 
people ;  the  capitalists  squeezed  fortunes  out  of  the  very 
lives  of  women  and  children. 

For  the  people  this  meant  hopeless  pauperism,  and  the 
agricultural  labourers  suffered  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever. 
Up  to  this  period  (1816  to  1820)  there  had  still  been  a 
laige  number  of  ^ricultural  labourers  who  lived  at  the  same 
table  with  the  farmers  and  shared  their  lot  in  good  or  bad 
seasons.  But  from  this  date  they  too  were  discliarged  oa 
to  the  highways,  and  the  agricultural  districts  became  the 
seat  of  permanent  pauperism,  as  the  manufacturing  districts 
were  of  a  floating  pauperism.     From  one  end  of  the  kin^- 
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dom  to  the  other  the  people  suffered  horribly.  Upon  them 
fell  all  the  burdens  of  the  war ;  they  had  to  pay  for  the 
glory  abroad,  and  to  bear  also  the  curse  of  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system  at  home.  This  went  on  for  years,  and  is 
not  at  an  end  now.  No  wonder  that  "Captain  Swing" 
started  incendiary  fires  throughout  the  country,  or  that 
secret  conspiracy  flourished  in  the  towns.  Six  or  seven 
shillings  a  week  were  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  who  enabled  the  farmers  to  make  a  profit  as 
times  improved,  and  secured  the  landlords  their  enhanced 
rents  out  of  their  ill-paid  labour. 

On  the  top  of  all  this  misery  came  the  agitation  for,  and 
eventually  the  enactment  of,  the  new  Poor  Law.  "  It  was 
at  this  time  when  the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed  were 
extreme  that  the  political  economists  conspired  against  the 
just,  natural,  and  legal  rights  of  those  who  could  not  find 
employment,  and  who  had  no  other  means  of  living  except 
from  national  support,  stealing,  or  prostitution.  They  did 
not  take  into  account  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  had 
increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  poors-rate. 
The  political  economists  by  reasoning  from  a  false  principle, 
knowing  little  of  human  nature,  and  less  of  the  powers  of 
society  when  rightly  directed,  had*  hardened  their  hearts 
against  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  and  were 
determined,  aided  by  their  disciples  (the  Whigs),  to  starve 
the  poor  from  the  land.  And  their  measures  did  starve 
millions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without  attaining 
economy  for  the  nation  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
poor.  The  plans  which  they  induced  the  nation  to  adopt 
starved  the  weakest  and  best  of  the  poor,  drove  others  to 
theft  and  murder,  and  the  poor  females  to  prostitution. 
And  these  measures  were  adopted  while  there  was  abund- 
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ance  of  imcultivated  land  and  an  enormous  accumulation 
of  wealth  squandered  in  useless  wars,  which  a  little 
comniou  sense  could  easily  have  avoided,  and  in  as  ignorant 
foreign  speculations  in  mines,  loans,  and  all  manner  of 
wild  schemes  which  promised,  however  fallaciously,  a  high 
interest  for  capital.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  mechauical  and  chemical  power, 
created  capitalista  who  were  among  the  most  ignorant  and 
injurious  of  the  population.  The  wealth  created  by  the 
industry  of  the  people,  now  made  abject  slaves  to  these 
new  artificial  powers,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  what  are 
called  the  monied  class,  who  created  none  of  it,  and  who 
misused  all  they  had  acquired." 

Leaving  the  history  of  the  new  Poor  Iaw  aside  for  the 
moment  it  is  apparent  how  this  plan  of  cutting  off  the  relief 
of  the  poor  at  the  moment  when  they  stood  most  in  need  of 
help  threw  the  producers  still  more  hopelessly  into  the  hands 
of  the  capitalist  class.  In  1831  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  was  just  14,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  2,000,000 
since  1821.  The  earnings  of  the  employed  were  at  this  time 
insu£Bcient  to  give  them  the  commonest  comforts  of  life. 
Although  the  harvests  of  1835  and  1836  were  peculiarly 
abundant  and  produced  a  temporary  relief,  thus  justifying 
the  new  Poor  Ijaw  of  1834  in  the  eyes  of  its  promoters,  this 
was  followed  by  an  amount  of  distress  among  the  wagc-eam- 
ing  population  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  which  was  almost 
as  bad  as  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  war. 
The  distress  affected  manufacturing  and  agricultural  popu- 
lation ^ike,  and  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  were  in 
a  miserable  condition.  Wa^es  fell  alike  actually  and  re- 
latively, the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  increased,  and 
from  1837  onwards  matters  showed  no  improvement 
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Yet  as  it  has  been  shown  that  in  all  manufactures  a 
comparatively  small  uumber  of  people  could,  with  new 
appliaocea,  produce  far  more  than  a  great  number  a 
generation  or  two  before,  so  in  (^culture  the  return  was 
much  greater,  though  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion worked  at  this  branch  of  industry.  The  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture in  Great  Britain  between  1811  and  1841  was  moat 
marked.  Whereas  the  proportion  employed  in  agriculture 
in  1801  was  35  per  cent.,  in  1811  it  was  but  25  per  cent. 
Between  1801  and  1831,  though  the  addition  to  the. 
number  of  families  altogether  waa  at  the  rate  of  34  per 
cent,  the  addition  to  the  agrioulturaJ  class  was  but  7^  per 
oent.  In  some  counties,  such  as  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire,  Bedford,  the  change  in  the  proportions  was  quite 
surprising.  Yet  in  the  courBe  of  forty  years  the  production 
of  wheat  alone  had  increased  in  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption of  5,500,000  persons,  at  the  rate  of  8  bushels  a 
year  per  bead. 

Thus  then,  a  comparatively  triSing  addition  to  the 
number  of  producers  had  enormously  increased  the  amount 
of  available  food  in  the  shape  of  wheat,  and  similar  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  every  department  of  agriculture. 
The  country  was  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  iucrease  of 
population,  to  a  very  small  extent  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  grain,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in 
manuring  and  all  agricultural  processes  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  But  the  agricultural  labourers  bene- 
fited by  these  improved  systems  and  the  development 
of  agriculture,  as  little  as  the  factory  operatives  did  by  the 
new  inventions  and  the  steam  power.  On  the  contrary, 
"  Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  Nation." 
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the  depression  among  tliem  vas  toriUe,  in  ereiy  ooonty, 
and  the  introdoction  tX  the  "gang-^stem"  brought  with 
it  into  the  coantry  simiUr  break-up  of  fomily  life,  grosa 
immorality,  exoea&ive  overwork  for  women  and  children, 
and  general  deterioration.  The  landlords  and  farmers 
were  almost  as  bad  as  the  fectoiy-owners  and  cottOQ- 
capitalists. 

The  Report  on  women  and  children  emplored  in 
Agriculture  of  the  year  1813,  discloses  a  truly  abominahle 
state  of  things  in  the  country  difitricts,  under  the  veiy  eyes 
and  noses  of  onr  "  patriotic  "  noUea  and  squires.  Children 
of  five  and  aiz  years  old  were  employed  at  the  most  ex- 
hausting labour,  after  walking  several  miles  to  their  work. 
The  gang-master,  who  was  (and  is)  literally  a  slave-driver 
in  the  old  sense,  simply  gets  his  gang  together  and  under- 
takes a  contract.  All  be  has  to  do  is  to  finish  the  work  oa 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  pay  his  gaug  as  little  as  possible. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  the  morals,  conduct, 
or  lodgmeat  of  his  gang.  The  result  to  the  giris,  as 
set  forth  in  this  report,  is  disgusting.'  At  least  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  young  girls  were  habitually  unchaste.  They 
slept  together  in  hovels,  men  and  women,  under  circiira- 
staLDces  where  cleanliness  and  decency  were  alike  impossible. 
This  gang-Bystem  was  not  of  course  uoiversal,  but  it  had 
spread  widely  at  the  date  of  this  report,  whilst  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  was  worse  than  before.  Thus,  in 
agriculture  as  in  manufacture,  an  immense  increase  of  pro- 
duction with  fewer  hands  was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  misery  and  degradation. 

But  it  was  the  same  in  every  direction.  Let  any  portion 
of  English  production  and  trade  between  1801  and  1848 
*  Compare  Beport  of  1867  given  later  on  Child  Employment. 
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be  examined,  and  it  will  be  found  tbat  the  increase  in  the 
total  national  wealth  was  enormous  beyond  all  precedent. 
Even  in  years  of  apparent  depression  and  crisis,  the  ex- 
pansion really  went  on  steadily  for  the  benefit  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  Exports  and  imports  are  .  not  a  test  of 
prosperity ;  but  public  buildings,  inhabited  bouses  above  a 
certain  rental,  the  vast  development  of  large  factories,  the 
value  of  real  and  personal  property,  the  improved  communi- 
cations— in  every  branch  the  change  was  marvellous.  The 
amounts  insured  against  fire  rose  from  £230,000,000  for 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  in  1801  to  over  £800,000,000 
in  1848.  The  increased  rental  of  real  property  in  England 
and  Wales  alone  in  the  thirty  years,  1813  to  1845,  actually 
amounted  to  £40,000,000  a  year.  The  total  cost  of 
domestic  servants — a  non-producing  class,  administering 
only  to  the  luxuries  of  others — was  little  less  than 
£.50,000,000  a  year.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  to 
British  ports  had  swollen  six-fold  since  the  beginning  of 
•the  century. 

That  very  improvement  in  means  of  communication  also 
which  had  been  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
period,  was  carried  out,  not  in  the  interest  or  under  the 
oi^nised  direction  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  in  a  strange 
hap-hazard  competitive  fashion,  which  greatly  injured  their 
usefulness  and  inflamed  the  cost  Even  a  thorough  middle- 
class  writer,  so  early  as  1845,  could  not  but  see  the  mischiefs 
of  this  anarchical  policy.  Bailways  were  essential  to  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  country.  The  development  of  the 
home  trade,  the  vast  importations  of  raw  material,  the  un- 
precedented out-put  of  our  coal  and  iron  mines,  following 
upon  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  already 
described,   led    up  to   this   improvement  by  a  necessary 
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j'Tourcs^inii.  CJuorgo  Stt'})lioii>(Hi  was  like  I  I.ir^n'avrs  nr 
Croinj»t<)n,  bat  the  happy  individual  who  gave  the  last 
practical  push  to  ideas  which  would  have  been  turned  to 
account  almost  at  the  same  time  if  he  had  never  existed. 

But  by  this  time  the  laissez-faire  system  had  gained  full 
control  in  matters  of  public  business.  The  State,  which 
should  only  mean  the  power  of  the  people  organised  and 
used  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  progress  and  its  influence 
as  sure  to  be  exerted  to  the  general  detriment.  As  a 
result,  sums  were  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  railway 
system  of  England  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  real 
necessary  cost,  legal  expenses  were  piled  up  to  a  height  which 
was  nothing  short  of  monstrous,  landowners  were  granted 
vast  sums  for  rights  of  way,  which  they  had  no  title  what- 
ever to  hold  against  the  English  people,  competing  lines 
were  sanctioned  which  involved  the  worst  kind  of  waste  of 
labour.  More  permanently  injurious  to  the  country  than 
all,  a  monopoly  was  gradually  created,  arising  even  out  of 
the  nature  of  this  competition,  which  put  the  traffic  of  the 
country  as  well  as  its  production  under  the  control  of  another 
branch  of  the  great  system  of  capitalism.  It  was  indeed  a 
most  short-sighted  arrangement  this,  which  the  landlord's 
Parliament  began  prior  to  1832,  and  the  middle-class 
Parliament  has  sanctioned  ever  since.  In  any  case,  by  the 
year  1848  the  main  railway  system,  as  we  now  know  it, 
was  laid  down  and  constructed,  though  not  fully  used,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  the  great  railway  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  the  representation  of  a 
monopoly  which  takes  its  share  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  as  a  permanent  return  payable  by  the  labour  of 
the  living  to  the  labour  of  the  dead. 
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There  is,  however,  no  need  to  insist  further  upoa  the 
contrast  between  the  wealth  piled  up  for  the  luxurious 
classes  between  1760  and  1848,  and  the  miserable  condi- 
tions created  at  the  same  time  for  the  poor.  Every  record 
of  the  period  tells  the  same  tale.  There  were  times  of  less 
oppression,  years  when  the  distress  of  the  people  was  less 
deplorable  than  at  others,  but  in  the  long  run  the  mass  of 
the  workers  suffered  beyond  measure,  and  the  rich  went 
heedlessly  on  their  way.  The  American  War,  the  great 
French  War,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  new  Poor  Law,  the 
Chartist  agitation,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  all  passed 
by  without  affecting  in  any  great  d^ee  the  position  of 
those  who  worked  for  a  liveUhood.  Such  reforms  and 
ameliorations  as  were  brought  about  met  with  the  most 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  capitalist  class  as  a  body. 
Two  generations  grew  up  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
under  conditions  so  fatal  to  health,  strength,  morality  and 
education  that  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  unregulated 
oppression  are  easily  traceable,  and  have  been  by  no  means 
remedied  yet. 

■  As  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  period  of  horror  for  the 
vagrant  and  the  labourer,  so  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  was  the  period  of  utter  misery  for  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  our  town  proletariat,  as  well  as  for 
the  agricultural  labourers.  Religion,  law,  justice,  humanity 
were  trodden  under  foot  by  the  landlord  and  capitalist  class, 
and  England  became  the  leader  of  the  great  industrial 
development  of  our  time  at  the  expense  of  the  degradation 
and  embrutement  of  our  working  population. 
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£conoinist8  have  a  strange  way  of  proceeding.  For  them  there 
are  but  two  sorts  of  institutions,  those  of  art  and  those  of  nature. 
Feudal  institutions  are  artificial  institutions,  bourgeois  institutions  are 
natural  institutions.  They  resemble  in  this  respect  the  theologians  who 
also  establish  two  sorts  of  religion.  Every  religion  but  theirs  is  an 
iavention  of  man,  whilst  their  own  particular  religion  is  an  emanation 
from  God.  In  saying  that  the  existing  relations — the  relations  of 
bourgeois  production — are  natural  the  economists  mean  to  say  that 
these  are  the  relations  in  which  wealth  is  created  and  the  productive 
forces  are  developed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Hence 
these  relations  are  themselves  natural  laws,  independent  of  the  influence 
of  time.  They  are  eternal  laws  which  must  always  govern  society. 
Tlius  there  has  been  history,  but  there  is  no  longer  any.  There  has 
been  history  since  there  have  been  feudal  institutions,  and  in  these 
feudal  institutions  are  found  relations  of  production  quite  different  from 
those  of  bourgeois  society,  which  economists  wish  to  pass  off  as  natural, 
and  consequently  eternal. 

Feudalism  had  its  proletariat  too— serfdom — which  contained  all  the 
germs  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Feudal  production  also  had  its  two  antagon- 
istic elements,  which  are  equally  labelled  the  noble  side  and  the  bad  side 
of  feudalism,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  always  the  bad  side 
which  ends  by  prevailing  over  the  noble  side.  It  is  the  bad  side  that 
produces  the  movement  which  makes  history  by  forcing  on  the  class 
struggle.  If  at  the  epoch  of  the  domination  of  feudalism  economists 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  enamoured  of  the  charm- 
ing harmony  between  rights  and  duties,  proud  of  the  patriarchal  life 
of  the  towns,  anxious  to  maintain  the  prosperous  domestic  industry  in 
the  country,  full  of  admiration  for  the  development  of  organised 
industry  by  corporations,  in  short,  if  the  economists  in  their  regard  for 
all  tiiat  constitutes  the  noble  side  of  feudalism  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves to  efface  the  whole  of  the  shady  side  of  this  picture — serfdom, 
privilege,  anarchy — what  would  have  come  of  it  ?  They  would  have 
destroyed  all  the  elements  which  involved  struggle,  and  would  have 
nipped  in  the  bud  the  development  of  the  bourgeoisie.  They  would  have 
proposed  to  themselves  the  absurd  problem  how  to  eliminate  history. 

When  the  bourgeoisie  had  won  the  day  there  was  no  longer  any 
question  of  the  good  or  bad  side  of  feudalism.  The  productive  forces 
which  had  been  developed  by  it  under  feudalism  were  acquired.     All 
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the  itijcifiit  (•••niiuiiiiral  forms,  the  civil  relations  whicJi  coiTcsjuiinIrtl  t- 
them,  the  politiail  stiite  which  w;ia  the  ollicial  ex})res.si()ii  of  the  aiicit'iit 
civil  society  wei*e  broken  up. 

Thus  to  judge  properly  of  feudal  production  it  must  be  considered  asi= 
a  method  of  production  founded  on  antagonism.  It  must  be  shown 
how  wealth  was  produced  within  this  antagonism,  how  the  productive 
forces  were  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  antagonism  of  classes, 
how  one  of  the  classes,  the  bad  side,  the  nuisance  of  society,  was 
always  increasing  until  the  material  conditions  of  its  emancipation  had 
arrived  at  maturity.  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  the  method  of  pro- 
duction, the  relations  in*  which  the  productive  forces  are  developed  are 
an3i;hing  rather  than  eternal  laws,  that  they  correspond  to  a  definite  de> 
velopment  of  men  and  of  their  productive  forces,  and  that  a  change  in 
the  productive  forces  of  men  necessarily  brings  with  it  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  production  ?  As  it  is  specially  important  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  fruits  of  civilisation,  of  the  productive  forces  already  gained,  the 
traditional  forms  in  which  they  have  been  produced  must  be  broken. 
From  that  moment  the  revolutionary  class  becomes  conservative. 

The  bourgeoisie  begins  with  a  proletariat  which  is  itself  the  remains 
of  the  proletariat  of  feudal  times.  In  the  course  of  its  historical 
development  the  bourgeoisie  necessarily  develops  its  own  antagonistic 
character,  which  at  the  beginning  was  more  or  less  disguised,  which 
existed  only  in  a  latent  shape.  As  the  bourgeoisie  is  developed,  there 
is  developed  in  its  bosom  a  new  proletariat,  a  modem  proletariat :  a 
struggle  develops  between  the  proletariat  class  and  the  bourgeois 
class,  a  struggle  which  before  being  felt  on  the  two  sides,  perceived, 
appreciated,  comprehended,  avowed,  and  prochumed  aloud  only  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  first  instance  by  partial  and  momentary  conflicts,  by 
subversive  events.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  members  of  the  modem 
bourgeoisie  have  the  same  interests,  so  far  as  tliey  form  a  class  over 
against  another  class,  they  have  opposite  antagonistic  interests  so  far  as 
they  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  one  another.  This  opposition  of 
interests  flows  from  the  economical  conditions  of  their  bourgeois  life. 
Every  day  it  becomes  therefore  clearer  that  the  relations  of  production 
in  which  the  bourgeoisie  moves,  have  not  a  single  character,  a  simple 
character,  but  a  double-faced  character  ;  that  in  the  same  relations  in 
which  wealth  is  produced  misery  is  pijpduced  also ;  that  in  the  same 
relations  in  which  there  is  development  of  productive  forces  there  is  a 
force  which  produces  repression ;  that  these  relations  only  produce 
bourgeois  wealth,  that  is  to  say  wealth  for  the  boui^ois  class,  by 
continually  destroying  the  wealth  of  the  individual  members  of  this 
class,  and  by  producing  an  ever-increasing  proletariat. 

The  more  the  antagonistic  character  is  revealed,  the  more  the  econo- 
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mista,  the  edeutific  repreHntativea  of  bourgeois  production,  fall  out 
with  their  own  theory  and  different  achools  u«  formed, 

^'P'ehave  the_^)(a/ut  economiats,  who  in  their  theoiy  are  m  indifferent 
to  'What  thejr  call  tbe  drawbacks  of  bourgeois  production,  as  the 
I'O'M'gBois  tliemselvea  are  in  practice  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
proletariat  who  help  them  to  gain  wealth.  In  tliis  fatalist  school 
then  are  claBsica  and  romaucists.  The  claaaics,  like  Adam  Smith  an<l 
I^cardo,  represent  a  bourgeoisie  which,  still  struggling  with  the 
KiODants  of  the  fendal  society,  only  works  to  clear  tlie  economical 
rslatioDB  from  feudal  blots,  to  increase  the  productive  forces,  and  to 
giTG  a  new  outlet  to  industry  and  commerce.  The  proletariat  taking 
part  in  this  struggle,  abeorbed  in  this  feverish  work,  has  ouly  passing, 
accidental  sufferings,  and  so  regards  them  itself.  Economists  like 
Adam  Smith  and  Hicardo,  who  are  the  historians  of  this  epoch,  have 
no  other  mission  thsu  to  show  how  wealth  is  acquired  in  the  relations  of 
bourgeois  production,  to  formulate  these  relations  into  categories,  into 
laws,  to  demonstrate  how  these  laws,  these  categories,  are  superior  to 
the  laws  aud  categories  of  feudal  society  for  the  production  of  wealth. 
Misery  in  their  eyes  is  only  the  sufTering  which  accompauies  all  birth 
in  nature  as  in  industry. 

The  romancista  belong  to  our  epoch,  where  the  bourgeoisie  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  proletariat ;  where  misery  is  produced  in  as  great 
abundance  as  wealth.  The  economists  then  6gure  as  fatalists,  who 
from  their  high  position  cast  a  prond  glance  of  contempt  on  the  men 
machines  who  make  wealtL  They  copy  all  the  developments  given 
by  their  predecessors,  and  the  indifference  which  to  the  others  was 
simplicity  becomes  for  them  mere  coquetry. 

Then  cones  the  humanilarian  school  which  takes  to  heart  the  bad 
side  of  the  actoal  relations  of  production.  This  school  seeks  to  clear  its 
conscience  by  palliating,  however  little,  the  real  contrasts ;  it  sincerely 
regrets  the  distress  of  the  proletariat,  the  unbridled  competition  of  the 
bourgeois  with  one  another  ;  it  advises  the  workmen  to  be  sober,  to 
-work  hard  and  to  have  few  children  :  it  recommends  the  bourgeois  to 
de*at«  ft  regulated  vigour  to  production.  The  entire  theory  of  this 
school  is  founded  on  interminable  distinctions  between  theory  and 
practice,  between  principles  and  results,  between  idea  aiul  application, 
between  suhetance  and  form,  between  essence  and  reality,  between 
right  and  fact,  between  the  good  and  the  bad  side. 

The  philanthropic  school  ia  the  humanitarian  school  perfected.  It 
denies  the  necessity  of  the  antagonism  ;  if  warUt  to  maie  all  raen 
bottrgeoi*!  it  wishes  to  realise  theory  in  so  far  as  it  is  distinguishable 
from  practice  and  contains  no  antagonism.  Needlese  to  say,  that  in 
theory,  it  is  easy  to  make  abstraction  of  contradictions  which  one  meets 
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every  moment  in  reality.  This  theory  becomes  then  idealised  reality. 
The  philanthropists  wish  therefore  to  keep  the  categories  which  ex- 
press bourgeois  relations  without  having  the  antagonism  which 
constitutes  and  is  inseparable  from  them.  They  fancy  that  they 
seriously  fight  against  bourgeois  practices,  and  they  are  more  bourgeois 
than  the  others. 

Just  as  the  economists  are  the  scientific  representatives  of  the 
bourgeois  class,  so  are  the  socialists  and  communists  the  theorists  of  the 
proletariat  class.  So  long  as  the  proletariat  is  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  constitute  itself  a  class,  and  consequently  even  the  struggle  between 
the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie  has  not  a  political  character,  and 
the  productive  forces  have  not  sufficiently  developed  in  the  womb  of 
the  bourgeoisie  itself,  to  allow  the  material  conditions  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  proletariat  and  for  the  formation  of  a  new  society  to 
be  developed,  these  theorists  are  only  Utopians  who,  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  oppressed  classes,  improvise  systems  and  seek  for  a  re- 
generating science.  But  as  history  proceeds,  and  with  it  the  conflict  of 
the  proletariat  is  shown  more  plainly,  they  need  no  more  look  for 
science  in  their  mind,  they  have  only  to  take  account  of  what  is 
passing  under  their  eyes,  and  make  themselves  the  expression  of  it.  So 
long  as  they  search  for  science  and  only  erect  systems,  so  long  as  they 
are  at  the  opening  of  the  struggle,  they  see  in  misery  only  misery 
without  seeing  in  it  the  revolutionary,  subversive  side,  which  will 
overturn  the  ancient  society.  From  this  moment  science,  produced 
by  the  historical  movement  and  associating  itself  with  it  in  full  know- 
ledge of  its  basis,  has  ceased  to  be  doctrinaire  and  has  become  revolution- 
ary.—Karl  Marx,  "  Misdre  de  la  Philosophie,"  pp.  113-119.     1847. 


!■  II  A  rTKi:   VI. 


MOVEMKNTS    UF    TIIK    PKorLE. 


The  history  of  the  external  aifairs  of  England  fnun  tlic 
accession  of  George  III.  in  1760  until  the  revolt  of  the 
American  Colonies  in  1775,  was  little  more  thaa  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  long  career  of  victory  which  had  gaininl  her 
the  first  place  as  a  commercial  and  colonial  power.  Clivo*^ 
great  victory  at  Plassey  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
almost  equally  noteworthy  achievements,  which  put  India 
at  the  mercy  of  this  country,  whilst  in  the  West  Wolfe'a 
triumph  over  Montcalm  practically  decided  that  the  English, 
not  the  French,  should  be  masters  of  North  America ; 
though  the  magnificent  colony  of  Louisiana  still  remained 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  Law's  splendid  but 
visionary  scheme  of  colonial  Empire.  That  the  Dutch  and 
afterwards  Hanoverian  connection,  led  us  into  wasting 
resources  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  could  have 
been  far  more  profitably  expended  at  home,  cannot  bo 
doubted;  but  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  an  engagement 
which  not  even  Lord  Chatham's  genius  could  clear  uh  from, 
and  the  growth  of  Prussian  power  was  regarded  as  a  counter- 
poise to  that  of  our  "  natural  enemy." 

With  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  a  new  era 
began,  which  threatened  England  with  a  complete  over- 
throw. It  is  remarkable  that  separation  should  have  been 
forced  upon  the  colonists  at  a  time  when  they  were  proudest 
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of  their  conDection  with  the  mother  country,  and  so  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Canada  bad  relieved  them  from  fear 
of  French  aggression.  "  The  English  plantations  being  oura 
should  be  ua  ;  and  the  more,  considering  the  many  advan- 
tages they  bring  us,  whilst  the  dividing  of  countries  in 
interest  may  be  a  preface  to  their  future  troubles,  Eiiglish- 
mcn  under  the  English  Government  are,  and  should  be 
accounted,  in  the  interest  of  England  in  any  part  of  the 
■world."  So  wrote  John  Bellers  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin  almost 
echoed  his  words  nearly  a  century  later,  when  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  that  a  great  English-speaking  empire 
should  extend  under  the  British  flag  from  tlie  Arctic  region 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  tiie 
Pacific  slope.  But  the  hopes  and  visions  of  the  Quaker 
economist  and  the  American  philosopher,  were  alike  to  be 
blighted  by  the  incredible  folly  of  a  German  king  and  the 
silly  perverseness  of  a  bigoted  aristocracy.*  Foreign  mer- 
cenaries and  murderous  Indian  savages  were  vainly  employed 
to  put  down  the  justiBable  insurrection  of  free  Englishmen, 
who  wished  nothing  better  than  to  remain  in  connection 
with  their  old  home,  so  long  as  they  were  not  taxed  without 
representation,  or  prevented  from  making  the  best  use  of 
their  adopted  country.  With  the  miserable  record  of  that 
great  stru^le,  which  was  opposed  by  the  noblest  names  in 
Great  Britain,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  save  in  so  far  as  its 
result  influenced  the  course  of  opinion  at  home. 

Already,  prior  to  1775,  the  writings  of  Wilkes,  Tooke, 

*  I  am  quite  content  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Chauvinism  in  regard 
to  what  I  wy  about  the  English -speaking  and  Teutonic  peoples.  It  is 
uecesB&iy  to  begin  anj  conbinatioD,  and  the  combination  of  modem 
prolectarians  vill,  I  am  convinced,  begin  with  the  Cel to-Teutonic 
peoples    Their  constructive  iustiucta  will  help  in  this  dii«ctiou. 
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Juoius,  Paine,  aod  otbere,  had  produced  a  great  effect  upon 
the  Englisli  public.  The  king  was  very  roughly  handled  in 
such  writings  ;  the  dominant  aristocracy  was  painted  in  its 
true  colours  ;  and  the  current  religion  was  ridiculed.  At 
this  time,  also,  the  works  of  the  French  Encyclopedists,  as 
well  as  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  became  known  on  this  side 
of  the  channel,  and  their  "  subversive  "  doctrines  made  way 
among  the  people.  But  the  success  of  the  American  revolt 
and  the  publication  of  the  noble  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, had,  at  the  moment,  a  still  greater  apparent  effect  on 
men's  minds.  An  organised  Station  was  set  on  foot  in 
order  to  obtain  those  elementary  political  rights  which  the 
Americans  had  so  boldly  declared  to  be  the  heritage  of  .all 
free-bom  men  ;  and  the  period  of  failure  and  depression  iu 
our  foreign  policy  which  followed  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  helped  on  the  general  discontent,  then  rapidly  in* 
creasing  by  reason  of  the  economical  pressure  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter. 

London  at  this  period,  and  for  many  years  after,  was  by 
no  means  the  orderly,  law-abiding  city  which  we  of  the 
present  generation  have  come  to  consider  it  The  mob  had 
a  shrewd  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  few  did  not  exactly 
fall  in  with  the  interests  of  the  many,  and  that  the  law, 
which  might  very  well  suit  the  aristocracy  then — as  it  has 
been  fashioned  to  suit  the  middle-class  now — only  repre- 
sented the  determination  of  those  who  lived  upon  labour 
to  maintain  their  domination  over  the  classes  who  lived  by 
labour.  This  turbulence  was  apparent  in  the  great  riot  of 
the  Spitalfields  weavers,  in  1765,  when  the  workingctasses 
of  that  part  of  London  banded  themselves  together  as  they 
had  done  thirty  years  before  against  cheap  Irish  labour, 
which  was  brought  into  competition  with  them,  as  well  as 
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to  put  down  certain  other  arrangements,  to  which  they 
objected.  The  great  no-Popery  Riot  of  Lord  Geor^  Gordon 
in  1780,  however,  exhibited  the  power  of  the  London  mob 
in  a  still  more  serious  shape.  Beginniag  with  a  religious 
manifestation,  it  soon  took  a  different  turn ;  for  it  was 
■  scarcely  mere  religious  bigots  who  set  to  work  to  throw 
open  the  gaol  doors,  to  bum  down  the  houses  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  who  maintained  themselves  as  practical 
masters  of  the  metrdpolis  for  six  whole  days.  The  fact  un- 
questionably is,  that  at  this  period,  there  was  the  gravest  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  entire  system  of  government  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  agitation  might  well  have  been  prepara- 
tory to  a  thorough  political,  if  not  a  thorough  social  changa 
Even  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
watched  with  satisfaction  by  the  people  and  by  the  popular 
leaders.  Reform  bad  come  to  be  considered  absolutely 
essential.  Englishmen  had  apparently  had  enough  of  seeing 
their  aSairs  controlled  entirely  by  the  landlord  class,  who 
not  only  held  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  bands  but 
practically  owned  the  House  of  Commons,  carefully  using  able 
men,  such  as  Burke,  the  Pitts,  Canning,  Sheridan,  to  serve 
their  turn.  .  Tory  and  Whig,  those  two  aristocratic  Actions 
whose  sole  agreement  was  that  they  alone  should  enjoy  the 
plunder  of  the  people,  and  manage  the  whole  macbine  of 
government  for  their  own  behoof,  held  between  them 
absolute  sway.  It  was,  as  Fai^ie  said,  a  game  of  "  ride  and 
tie,"  which  entirely  disregarded  the  true  interests  of  the 
naUon  that  bore  the  whole  burden.  Statesmen  who  busied 
themselves  almost  solely  with  foreign  a£birs  or  the  invention 
of  new  taxes  to  pay  for  enlarged  armameate  neither  under- 
stood nor  cared  for  the  great  development  of  industrial 
power  taking  place  before  their  eyes. 
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True,  the  neglect  at  first  was  not  quite  so  cruel,  nor  were 
the  peualties  on  poverty  quite  so  bitter  then  as  now.  The 
old  landed  gentry  had  some  little  cousideratiou  for  the 
people  around  them,  and  some  sense,  however  slight,  of 
their  direct  responsihility  for  the  poor.  Yet  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  foreign  war  which  followed  upon  the  French 
Kevolution,  and  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  seemed 
at  least  probable  that  reforms  which  we  have  not  even  now 
attained  would  have  been  secured  by  the  people  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  The  younger  Pitt  himself  was  at  one 
time  strongly  in  favour  of  changes  which  would  have  greatly 
modified  the  constitution  in  the  democratic  direction,  and 
though  the  aristocracy  feared  greatly  for  their  predominance,  ' 
some,  at  least,  were  prepared  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  to  yield  to  the  rising  tide  of  public  opinion.  Manhood 
suffrage,  and  annual  parliaments,  are  still  looked  upon  by  the 
ma-ssofthemiddle,  and  by  too  many  even  of  the  working  claBS, 
as  little  short  of  revolutionary  proposals  in  politics.  Never- 
theless, the  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  a  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Lords  embodying  these  changes  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  notwithstanding  the  strong  repressive  measures  which 
were  thought  reasonable  after  the  so-called  reign  of  terror  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  cobbler,  Hardy,  who 
formed  an  association  to  call  together  a  National  Conven- 
tion in  opposition  to  Farliameut,  was  acquitted  by  a  middle 
class  jury. 

Of  the  men  who  were  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  most  active  in  agitating  for  political  reforms,  Major 
Cartwright,  the  brother  of  Dr  Cartwright  the  inventor,  was 
chief,  and  it  is  surprising  to  read  the  names  and  standing 
of  the  men  who  were  prepared  to  work  with  this  upright 
pingle-hearted  enthusiast  in  favour  of  a  thorough  reorganisa- 
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of  tbe  representatioD.*  Cartwright  himself,  a  well-to-do 
Bquire,  was  almost  as  noble  and  uns'^ISsh  a  cbaracter  as 
Bobert  Owen,  but  whereas  the  latter  sav  that  political 
reforms  were  useless  unless  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
imbued  with  true  ideas  of  social  improvement.  Cart- 
wright  held  that  freedom,  being  the  right  of  every  man,  Lh« 
suffrage  could  not  be  in  justice  withheld,  and  would  of 
itaelf  work  social  reforms.  Throughout  his  career,  which 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  modern  historians,  this 
reformer  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  use  of  brute  force  by 
the  people,  nor  had  he  any  mercy  upon  the  Lincolnshire 
iarm-labourera,  who,  like  the  SpitalReld  weavers,  rose  in 
1701  against  the  competition  of  Irish  cheap  labour.  His 
economical  views  were  in  fact  far  behind  his  political  ideas. 
In  spite  of  his  exertions  and  those  of  his  friends,  notwith- 
standing the  vigorous  writing  and  speaking  that  went  on  in 
the  face  of  great  danger  from  spies  and  informers,  it  is  clear 
to  us  now  that  neither  the  final  declaration  of  Independence 
by  our  American  Colonies  nor  the  great  revolutionary  out- 
break of  1789  produced  the  practical  permanent  inBueuce 
which  might  have  been  looked  for  when  the  stir  they  made  at 
the  moment  is  considered.  In  1789  the  working  chisses 
of  England,  far  more  turbulent,  and  as  some  might  say 
independent  than  they  are  now,  though  they  could  make 
riots  and  shout  aloud  for  the  champions  of  freedom  were  in 
no  case  to  organise  a  social  and  political  revolution.  They 
had  every  cliauce  and  they  failed.  There  was  oot  as  yet  the 
same  direct  personal  oppression  as  in  France  to  compel 
insurrection,  nor  did  London  hold  tbe  same  position  with 

*  A  statue  to  Cartwright  Btanda  in  Burton  Crescent,  Loudon— a 
thorough  middle-claas  locality.  The  inscrijitiun  records  that  he  stood 
up  for  the  political  reforma  with  which  his  name  is  identifieii. 
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reference  to  Eoglaud  that  Paris  beld  in  regard  to  France. 
Still  more  important  was  the  fact  that  the  English  middle 
class  had  secured  a  great  portion  of  their  objects  long 
before*  The  nominal  control  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  their  hands,  their  economical  position  was  assured, 
freedom  of  person  and  sanctity  of  property  were  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  land  itself  had  been  seized  too  long  to  be  the 
cause  of  further  serious  agitation ;  corvee  and  seigneurial 
rights  were  unknown.'  Consequently,  at  the  first  seriouH 
bloodshed  in  France,  the  middle-class  here  was  scared,  and 
the  workers  had  not  the  power  without  their  assistance  to 
carry  on  an  agitation  which  could  produce  any  favourable 
result  for  them.  There  was  an  undoubted  reaction  which 
the  aristocracy  took  every  advantage  of  Burke  prostituted 
his  great  abilities  to  the  defence  of  despotism  and  turned  his 
back  upon  the  opinions  of  his  youth  to  write  rhapsodies  in 
praise  of  feudal  ."chivalry."  Men  like  Priestley  and 
Cartwright,  who  refused  to  denounce  the  uprising  of  a 
people  against  their  oppressors,  because  of  the  outrages 
which  followed,  have  found  less  favour  with  our  middle  class 
essayists  and  biographers  than  the  venal  whig  who  could 
forget  all  the  wrongs  of  the  French  people  in  his  anxiety  to 
earn  fees  and  pensions  by  whitewashing  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  former  suffered  for  his  opinions  by  having  his  house 
burnt  over  his  head  at  Eirmingham,  and  the  latter  was 
arrested  as  a  revolutionary  "  suspect "  by  the  English  police. 
Long  before  the   war  with  France  ended,  however,  the 

■  "  What  made  the  revolution  uf  1789  posgible  in  France  waa  tlie 
fact  that  a  common  twatiment  aDiniated  the  lower  classes  ikDd  the  middio 
class."  So  writes  M.  Leon  Faucher,  but  he  omita  to  add  that  1789  was 
but  a  bourgeois  revolution  in  the  long  run.  Baba:ufs  couspiracj  wna 
of  oourse,  a  genuine  labour  movement,  the  records  of  which  are  uot  ao 
well  known  bj  the  workers  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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pressure  of  capital  and  the  wealth  of  the  middle  class  h 
become  bo  great  that  any  hope  of  combination  between  tht 
and  the  workers  for  a  thorough  social  movement  had  pass 
away  for  the  time.  Though  the  agitation  went  on,  therefo 
during  the  whole  period,  and  often  seemed  to  attain  fre 
vigour  from  some  accidental  circumstance  such  as  Sir  Fran 
Burdett's  trial,  the  prospect  of  success  was  in  reality  becoi 
ing  more  remote.  It  is  depressing  to  all  who  imagine  tt 
the  history  of  human  improvement  can  be  other  than  tl 
of  Blow,  and  at  times  almost  imperceptible  progress,  un 
the  moment  has  come  for  a  new  departure,  to  study  t 
works  of  the  journalists,  economists,  and  thinkers  w 
championed  the  cause  of  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  li 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this.  When  Cobbel 
vehement  weekly  attacks  were  circulating  at  the  rate 
tens  of  thousands  of  copies,  when  Spence  was  able  to  obtj 
a  considerable  following  for  his  tichome  of  land  national! 
tion,  and  when  a  little  later  Owen  could  get  a^istance  a 
encouragement  in  his  socialist  projects  from  leading  membi 
of  the  aristocracy  and  princes  of  the  blootl,  few  would  lis 
believed  that  the  advance  had  only  begun,  or  that  the  vt 
completeness  of  the  victory  of  the  class  to  which  these  m 
belonged  would  throw  still  farther  back  the  political  a 
social  enfranchisement  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Force 
fear  of  force  is  unfortunately  the  only  reasoning  which  c 
appeal  to  a  dominant  estate  or  will  ever  induce  them 
surrender  any  portion  of  their  property  or  privileges.  A 
the  force  was  becoming  more  and  more  at  the  disposal 
the  capitalist  class,  at  tlie  same  time  that  the  energies 
tlie  workers  were  being  to  a  large  extent  turned  frc 
political  agitation  to  the  attempted  amelioration  of  th* 
social  condition  against  tbb  very  bourgeoisie. 
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it  ttiay,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  mere  extension  of  the 

suffrage  or  reform  of  the  constitution  ever  realij  changed  the 

P^S'txon  of  the  workers  of  a  country  relatively  to  other  classes 

""''1  cliaoge  in  the  methods  of  production  and  consequent 

Vead  of  new  ideas  had  so  modified  the  conditions  of  existence 

that  a  revolution  or  an  evolution  would  have  been  brought 

*oout  in  any  case.     Political  forms  are  but  the  outcome  of 

^'''^'al  relations  below.      It  is  true,   of  course,   that   given 

'svourable  opportunities,   the  enthusiasm  of  an  individual 

"*id    still   more   the   organised   enthusiasm    of  a   group   of 

"lUividuals,  may  increase  tlie  rate  of  progresa  by  prepiiriug 

"Oen's  miuda  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  shape 

^^  ideas  which  have  long  been  Hoating  hither  and  thither 

oa  the  surface  of  the  popular  intelligence.     But  this  is  only 

to  say  in  turn  that  stirring  times  necessarily  produce  active 

'^^Gn,  that  the  successful  are  remembered  whilst  those  who 

oave  nobly  led  the  way  to  the  border  of  the  promised  land 

**"e  forgotten.      In  politics  as  in  industry,  the  long  weary 

*orfe  of  generations  of  thinkers  who  see  the  truth,  but  fail 

*^  influence  in  practice  the  current  of  their  own  day,  ^he 

^ever-ceasing  toil   of  self-sacrificing  enthusiasts  who  strive 

'^   Vain  to  rouse  their  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  own 

"^gradation  only  to  be  swept  aside  by   the  first  eddy  of 

Passion   or  prejudice,  such  men  show  the  path  which  at 

^^t  leads  to  the  emancipation  of  the  people. 

So  it  certainly  was  in  England  in  the  years  between  the 
^"'■ench  Revolution  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  or  indeed 
■  ^til  this  very  day.  The  antagonism  of  classes,  the  struggle 
"'^t  between  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  mercantile  or 
'^'^U.rgeoiB  class,  and  then  between  the  bourgeois  chiss  and 
'■'*e  labourers  has  not  developed  in  all  countries,  even  in 
*'tiTope,  at  the  same  time  or  with  the  same  rapidity.     As 
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in  the  peasant's  risings  in  England  of  the  fourteeatb^ 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  the  hopeless  upheavals 
of  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  and  the  later  inaurrections  of  the 
populace  in  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  we  can  discern 
the  first  revolts  of  the  labourers,  of  the  producers,  whether 
in  agriculture  or  manufacture,  against  those  who  profit  by 
their  toil;  so  the  long  struggle  between  the  mercantile 
ckss  and  their  efforts  at  enfranchisement  began  ages  before 
their  position  was  recognised  as  a  class  with  rights  to  asserb 
and  privileges  to  protect.  Upon  such  ant^ouiam  all  pro- 
gress hitherto  has  depended.  But  in  England  the  vast 
expansion  of  machine  industiy  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
whole  struggle  from  that  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
looked  for.  The  workers  of  the  cities  found  straight  im 
front  of  them  something  to  attack  which  was  more  tangible 
and  at  the  same  time  more  clearly  the  cause  of  theic 
depressed  condition  than  the  need  of  any  political  refona 
or  even  of  any  economical  reform  which  related  to  the  land- 
In  France  and  partly  in  Germany,  the  effect  of  the 
French  revolution  and  the  ideas  which  its  leaders  spread 
far  and  wide  through  Europe  was  to  bring  about  or  rathei 
to  hasten  on  the  settlement  of  the  people  upon  the  land  in 
the  form  of  peasant  proprietors.  England  had  passeu 
through  this  economical  phase  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  Our  free  sturdy  yeomen  of  old  time  auswei 
closely  enough  to  the  French  peasant  proprietors  and  th^ 
small  German  farmers  of  the  present  century.  Without 
insisting  too  much  upon  such  an  analogy  or  upon  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  tendency  in  England  has  for  the 
past  three  centuries  been  towards  farming  upon  a  larger 
and  larger  scale  with  ever-increasing  capital,  it  is  neverthe- 
less apparent  that  the  social  antagonism  between  men  who 
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were  being  driven  to  starvation  by  machinery  on  the  one 
haod  and  the  owners  of  that  machinery  on  the  other  was 
certam  to  be  very  dififerent  alike  in  aim  and  in  means  from 
that  which  could  be  seen  where  the  main  object  was  to 
hold  the  soil  on  which  the  labourers  already  lived,  without 
excessive  dues  or  seigneurial  oppression. 

There  are  no  accidents  in  history.  It  was  no  chance 
that  occasioned  the  failure  of  the  agitation  for  parliamentary 
reform  between  the  date  of  the  accession  of  George  III.  and 
the  end  of  the  French  war ;  though  the  facts  that  the  rise 
in  wages  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  grain,  and  that  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  most 
aoubtful  struggle,  gave  the  agitators  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  was  no  chance  that  led  to  the  miserable  compro- 
Diise  of  1832  which  placed  England  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  class  against  which  the  workers  should  have  most 
striven;  it  was  again  no  chance  that  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  great  Chartist  movement,  and  has  given 
over  the  whole  English  proletariat  to  apathy  and  indiflfer- 
ciice  from  1848  to  the  present  time.  Owen,  almost  alone  of 
the  middle-class  men  of  the  earlier  time,  saw  clearly  what 
^as  going  on,  and  appreciated  the  relentless  hostility  which 
Diust  in  the  nature  of  the  case  arise  sooner  or  later  between 
^he  class  which  owns  the  means  of  production  and  the 
^^achinery  and  the  class  whose  members  must  compete 
^inst  one  another  for  subsistence-wages.  But  he  hoped 
that  the  struggle  might  be  peacefully  bridged  over,  certainly 
he  never  anticipated  that  the  very  ideas  of  the  capitalists 
themselves  would  be  accepted  as  indisputable  truths  by 
the  workmen  from  political  economists  who  systematised 
the  views  of  the  class  opposed  to  them.  Yet  so  it  has 
proved. 
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The  first  effect  of  the  new  methodti,  however,  was  I 
hring  about  a  series  of  attacks  by  the  workmen  upon  tb 
machinery  itself.  They  very  soon  discovered  that  when  . 
machine  is  introduced  into  any  trade,  which  a  few  boy 
and  girls  can  manage  just  as  well  as  trained  men,  iIh 
immediate  result  is  to  send  "  hands,"  to  the  number  oi 
hundreds  and  often  thousands,  out  on  to  the  streets  to  bid 
against  one  another  for  unskilled  employment.  What  ita( 
to  be  done?  Was  it  likely  that  workmen  almost  destitute 
of  education  as  they  then  were,  should  understand  that  theii 
enemy  was  not  the  machine,  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  employed  ?  They  only  saw  as  the  jK»or  Geraur 
weavers  had  seen  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  record  of  ai 
Italian  traveller)  three  centuries  before  that  the  machim 
injured  them,  and  the  first  step  was  to  destroy  it.  Thi 
long  fight  of  the  kbourera  against  machinery,  first  by  actaa 
violence,  and  then  by  combination  against  the  class  vliici 
owns  it,  has  lasted  until  our  own  time,  and  is  by  no  mean 
at  an  end  yet.  Of  the  earlier  attacks  upon  machinery  i 
this  country  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length,  but  th 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  populace  to  its  introdiictio 
led  to  some  serious  outbreaks.  In  1758,  for  instanC' 
Everct's  first  machine  for  dressing  wool  by  machinei 
moved  by  water  power,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  But  tt 
principal  riots  were  occasioned  by  organised  bodies  wl 
under  the  name  of  Luddites  destroyed  machinery  wholesa 
in  Nottingham  and  other  large  towns,  alleging,  what  w 
perfectly  trne,  that  these  machines  were  one  great  cause 
their  miserable  condition.  The  risings  reached  such  a  pit 
in  the  yoara  1810  and  1811  that  the  Government  becai 
ahumed  and  resorted  to  all  aorta  of  infamous  devices 
foment  premature  insurrections,  in  order  to  be  able  to  en 
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**^ese  the  more  safely.  Spies  were  sent  through  the  country 
^^h  direct  orders  to  lay  traps  for  all  radicals,  and  too  often 
succeeded  in  drawing  heedless  men  into  treasonable  practices 
^^f  which  they  were  hanged.* 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  onwards,  matters  grew 
^orse  and    worse    owing  to  the    fearful  condition  of  the 
P^ple.     When  the  com  laws  were  brought  in  in  the  year 
*815,  the  populace  of  London  rose  in  open  revolt  against 
^he  measure,  and  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  favour  of  complete  revolution.!     The  movement  had 
in  fact  become  both  social  and  political,  and  the  use  of  such 
agents  as  the  spy  Oliver,  the  famous  Green  Bag  Inquiry  of 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  other  nefarious  means  at  length  gave 
the  Government  the  desired  opportunity  of  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817.     But  an  impetus  was  given 
to  agitation  by  this  reactionary  policy  of  the  Government 
itself.     Many  of  the  middle-class  could  scarcely  fail  to  see 
that  these  systematic  attacks  upon  the  whole  basis  of  free- 
dom and  such  shameful  behaviour  as  that  of  the  cavalry 
and  yeomanry  when  they  rode  upon  the  unarmed  meeting 
at   Petersfield,   Manchester,   since   called  the  massacre   of 
Peterloo  (in  1819)  would  soon  lead  to  an  infringement  of 
their  own  liberties.     Consequently  they  too  began  to  side 
for  the  time  with  the  populace.     From  1815  to  1832,  and 
indeed  until  1842,  so  long  that  is  as  the  middle-class  and 
the   working   class   made   common   cause   even   partially, 
Badicalism  in  its  genuine  sense  of  opposition  to  all  class 

*  It  is  the  faahion  to  say  that  English  Governments  never  employ  spies 
or  agents  provocateurs.  When  there  is  the  slightest  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  it  either  in  Ireland  or  England,  no  Government  is  more  ready 
to  resort  to  the  most  nefarious  devices  than  our  own. 

t  Before  this  law  wheat  could  be  imported,  when  the  price  of  home- 
grown grain  rose  to  688.  a  quarter ;  after  the  limit  was  raised  to  80b.  ! 
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domination  and  a  thorough  organisation  of  the  collective 
voting  power  of  the  people,  made  headway. 

Never  was  the  promulgation  of  revolutionary  opinions 
more  actively  carried  on  in  England  than  during  this  period. 
Now  too  all  the  work  which  had  before  heen  done  by  Cobbett, 
Bentham,  Cartwright,  Burdett,  began  to  be  felt.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  people  went  on  apace.  Cariile,  Carpenter,  Thomp- 
son, Hunt,  Lovett,  Bronterre  O'Brien,  now  came  to  the  front 
in  the  systematic  agitation  which  went  on  ;  and  so  monstrous 
was  the  exisiting  system  of  representation  that  every  out- 
break could  be  pointed  to  by  men  even  of  good  position  as 
the  natural  result  of  political  injustice.  Yet  it  is  too  true  that 
there  seemed  little  spontaneity  in  these  movements  when 
they  came,  that  there  was  not  that  general  acceptance  of 
revolutionary  ideas  among  the  people  as  a  whole,  which 
must  precede  a  full  assi^ioa  of  the  rights  of  the  labouring 
class.  Such  risings  as  occurred  can  be  largely  traced  to 
tlie  action  of  circumstances  external  to  the  people  them- 
selves. Thus  the  troubles  which  commenced  in  1815, 
and  which  led  to  the  arrest  or  Sight  of  so  many  earnest 
reformers  in  1817,  were  due  to  a  great  extent  to  general 
depression  aud  want  among  the  people,  aggravated  partly 
by  the  introduction  of  the  com  laws.  The  continuous 
agitation  which  followed  until  1819,  was  the  result  of  the 
inconceivable  folly  of  the  Government  in  fonnog  on  un- 
necessary measures  of  repression,  and  eventually  the  impulse 
which  drove  the  aristocracy  into  granting  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  came  at  least  in  part  from  the  July  Revolution  in 
Paris. 

But  whether  the  growing  disturbance  was  one  of  ideas 
forcing  their  way  up  from  within,  or  due  to  extraneous 
causes,  which  influenced  the  people  from  without,  the  fact 
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remains,  that  throughout  these  years  the  populace  were 
slowly  learning  to  assert  their  rights  to  public  meetings  and 
due  representation,^  and  that  publications  found  a  ready 
sale  among  the  people,  which  contained  views  in  reference 
to  relations  of  the  labourers  to  the  landlords  and  capitalists 
far  in  advance  of  anything  which  appears  in  the  most  popu- 
lar journals  of  to-day.  The  French  Revolution,  that 
middle- class  bug-bear  which  every  boy  has  been  steadily 
educated  to  look  upon  as  a  horror  of  horrors,  even  until 
now,  was  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  a  people  could 
achieve  under  leaders  who  were  ready  to  carry  out  their 
principles  in  active  political  life.  The  middle-class  itself 
was  unceasingly  denounced  in  some  quarters  as  more  really 
hostile  to  the  people  than  the  landlords  themselves.  And 
yet  all  this  preparation  only  brought  about  the  compromise 
of  1832 ;  which  though  it  did  away  with  rotten  boroughs, 
and  slightly  crippled  the  power  of  the  aristocrats,  handed 
over  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  still  meaner  domination 
than  before.  All  the  work  of  the  advanced  school  had 
apparently  been  thrown  away ;  manhood  suflfrage,  payment 
of  members,  equal  electoral  districts,  the  ballot,  were  no 
more  within  hail  than  nationalisation  of  the  land,  or  Owen's 
scheme  of  organisation  of  labour. 

Lord  John  Kussell  once  said  that  it  took  forty  years  in 
England  to  carry  a  reform  which  was  generally  ad^nitted  to 
be  necessary :  this  is  a  revolutionary  rate  of  progress  com- 
pared with  our  usual  pace.     A  hundred  years  we  are  told  has 

*  No  one  who  reads  the  history  of  the  time  can  doubt  that  the  men 
like  Frost,  Vincent,  Stephens,  and,  above  all,  Brouterre  CKBrien,  who 
were  persecuted  and  oppressed  by  our  Tories  and  Whigs,  secured  us  a 
free  press  and  right  of  public  meeting.  It  was  "  treason  ^  in  those  days 
to  strive  for  such  manifest  rights  of  free  men.  It  would  be  '*  treason '' 
to-morrow  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  "  sacred  rights"  of  property. 
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Qot  sufficed  to  briog  even  manhood  suffrage  vithiD  the  region 
of  "  practical  politics."  But  after  the  great  Beform  Bill  of 
1SS2,  which  was  to  have  wrought  such  marvels  for  the 
people,  affiurs  grew  worse,  depression  was,  if  possible,  more 
severely  felt,  the  New  Poor  Law  shut  down  a  safety  valve, 
and  in  1834-35  the  organiBed  Chartist  movement  began 
which,  though  it  reached  its  culminating  point,  as  some 
consider,  in  1 842 — the  year  of  most  eicitement  and 
open  riot — was  certainly  alive  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  good  opportunity  six  years  later.  The 
Chartist  political  programme  was  little  more  than  a  repro- 
duction of  the  old  demands  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century,  or  of  those  formulated  still  sooner  by  Cartwright 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  But  most  of  the  leaders  had 
social  objei'ts  in  view  as  well,  which  the  political  reforms 
would  afford  only  the  machinery  peaceably  to  carry  out. 
They  were,  in  any  case,  a  noble  body  of  men,  leaders  and 
followers  alike.  Unlike  continental  revolutionists,  they 
founded  their  claims  upon  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  rights  which  their  fathers 
had  been  deprived  of.  Their  agitation  was  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  recall  the  old  struggles  of  the  people 
in  the  centuries  gone  by. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  fact  that,  for  want  of  organisation, 
for  want  of  sufficient  conlidence  in  one  another,  every  one 
of  their  armed  risings  was  put  down  by  a  handful  of  soldiers 
or  police,  with  great  loss  to  the  insurgents,  and  next  to 
none  to  the  guardians  of  order ;  and  their  entire  political 
work  ended  in  less  of  practical  gain  at  the  time  than  was 
the  result  the  outbreak  of  a  single  Parisian  faubourg.  It 
was  no  want  of  coun^e  that  caused  them  to  fail,  nor  were 
numbers  lacking  to  support  them ;   but  the  deficiency  of 
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any  complete  social  plan,  the  absence  of  sound  social  ideas 
of  recomitnictioD — in  sbort,  the  now  manifest  truth  that 
the  development  of  the  resisting  power  of  tlie  working- 
class  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
the  naiddle  and  upper  class,  together  with  certain  external 
causes,  brought  the  entire  movement  to  a  standstill 

But  the  Chartists  were  the  first  real  working-class  party 
that  had  come  to  the  front  in  this  country  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  is  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  record  here  the  "five 
points  "  which  were  long  regarded  as  the  gospel  of  democracy 
— (1)  Manhood  suffrage;  (2)  Vote  by  ballot;  (3)  Annual 
Parliaments ;  (4)  Removal  of  all  property  qualifications,  and 
payment  of  members;  (6)  Equal  electoral  districts.  These 
five  points  were  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  Birmiugham,  on  August  6,  1838, 
and  actually  received,  in  a  few  months,  1,280,000  signa- 
tures, the  proposals  having  been  confirmed  at  more  than 
500  large  public  meetings.  The  assembly  of  delegates, 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Convention,  in  London,  in 
April  1839,  was  an  imposing  democratic  parliament,  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  led  to  some  real  step  in  advance,  had 
its  proceedings  been  conducted  with  coolness,  determination, 
and  sagacity.  Unfortunately,  the  Chartist  leaders  over- 
estimated their  own  strength,  and  passed  resolutions  at  their 
meetings  which  only  provoked,  without  frightening,  the 
dominant  classes.  Motions  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  represent  the  people,  and  that  every  man 
should  possess  a  musket  to  defend  himself,  ill  accorded  with 
support  given  to  the  reactionary  party  in  Parliament,  in  the 
hope  that  organised  democracy  might  gaia  by  disorder  and 
tumult.* 

*Yun  cunnot,  aaitl  one  of  the  leaders,  found  a  Bepublic  witliont 
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The  Chartists,  at  the  suggestion  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  left 
London,  where  they  found,  owing  to  these  proceedings,  less 
support  than  they  had  looked  for  from  the  people,  and 
went  off  into  the  provinces  to  organise  abortive  insurrection. 
In  Wales,  in  Birmingham,  in  Newcas tie-under- Lyne,  in 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Nottingham,  and  Manchester,  as  well  as  in 
London  itself,  risings  took  place.  The  commercial  depression 
and  consequent  misery  of  the  people  helped  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  those  who  met  to  attack  the  existing  autliority. 
In  the  serious  affrays  which  followed,  most  bloodshed  took 
place  in  Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 
It  was  as  well,  said  many,  to  die  by  the  sword  as  by  etar- 
vntion.  Attacks  upon  the  property  of  the  middle -class 
were  counselled  by  the  leaders.  At  Birmingham  this 
advice  was  taken  to  the  letter ;  for  ten  days  tbe  town 
was  in  the  bands  of  the  people,  and  the  middle-class  in  fear 
of  sack  and  pillage.  In  the  end,  the  police  having  been 
beaten,  and  many  houses  sacked  and  burnt,  the  military 
were  called  in  and  "  order  "  was  restored  among  the  starv- 
ing people  at  the  cost  of  many  lives. 

The  most  serious  of  these  disturbances  took  place  between 
1830  and  1842,  and  so  menacing  was  the  attitude  of  the 
people  that,  to  the  most  experienced  observers  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  even  to  Englishmen  themselves,  this  country  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak  exceeding  in  fury  and 
in  its  ultimate  aims  any  which  history  records.*  A  French 
writer  of  this  period  says,  in  1842,  that  there  had  been  per- 
manent revolt  in  Great  Britain  for  seven  whole  years.     This 

Bepublicana.  This,  W.  J.  Linton  and  others  discovered,  uid  tried  to 
remedy.  But  a  middle-class  Itepublic  may  easily  be  worse  than  a 
nioiuirchy  for  the  mass  of  the  people.    WitnesB  France  to-day  (1883). 

'The  records  of  Cliartist  agitation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jforthtm 
Star,  and  other  advanced  journals. 
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is  in  some  sense  an  eza^eration,  but  matters  were  certainly 
in  a  very  diSerent  and  far  more  troublous  condition  in  our 
great  industrial  centres  during  these  long  years  of  oppression 
for  the  workers  than  our  middle-class  chroniclers  have  ever 
set  forth.  The  Chartists,  in  the  north  of  England  at  any 
rate,  combined  social  with  political  demands ;  they  meant, 
if  they  gained  the  upper  hand,  to  put  the  people  on  a  very 
different  plane  in  regard  to  all  which  goes  to  make  the 
health  and  comfort  of  civilised  men  from  that  in  which 
they  then  moved.  Chartism,  said  Stephens,  to  an  enor- 
mous gathering  on  Kersall  Moor,  is  no  mere  political  ques- 
tion, it  is  a  knife  and  fork  question :  the  Charter  for  us 
means  good  lodging,  good  eating  and  drinking,  good  wages, 
and  short  hours  of  labour.  Henry  Vincent,  Ernest  Jones, 
Feargtis  O'Connor,  Frost,  held  at  times  little  different 
language.  After  the  collapse  of  the  "  physical  force  men," 
in  18^2  attempts  were  made  to  combine  the  reformers  again 
in  favour  of  peaceful  methods,  Owen's  schemes  of  home 
colonisation,  socialism,  and  co>operatioa  gaining  ground  at 
the  same  time."  The  Government  still  continued  the 
system  of  spying  and  employment  of  agents  provocateurs, 
which  had  found  favour  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
Mauy  arrests  took  place,  Bronterre  O'Brien  was  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months  for  words  he  never  uttered,  Ernest  Jones 
was  likewise  put  in  gaol,  and  his  health  injured  by  confine- 
ment.    Such   men   as   these,   and   those   who  fell   in   the 

*  The  two  puti«a  among  the  Chartists,  those  who  were  for  peaceful 
methods,  and  those  who  were  for  physical  force,  were  both  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong.  The  "physii^  force"  men  had  not  the  force  to 
carry  their  programme,  and  might,  tiierefore,  well  have  preached  peace 
till  they  had  ;  the  peaceable  men  could  never  hope  to  carry  wholesale 
measures  by  vote,  and,  therefore,  might  aa  well  have  set  to  work  to 
organise  their  force. 
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fighting  wero  the  martyrs  of  the  EDglish  proletariat,  and 
whenever  again  the  workers  of  our  country  combine  in 
earnest  to  free  their  class  from  capitalist  thraldom,  let  them 
not  be  unmindful  of  those  who,  in  less  happy  days,  struggled 
and  suffered  to  save  the  poor  who  should  come  after  from 
oppression  and  wrong. 

The  Chartist  movement  came  to  an  end  on  the 
10th  April  1848,  when  a  public  meeting  was  held  on 
Kennington  Common.  London  was  filled  with  troops  by 
the  Cuke  of  Wellington,  who  was  careful  to  keep  them 
out  of  sight ;  and  special  constables  were  sworn  in  by  the 
thousand  among  the  middle-classes,  who  were  seriously 
afraid  that  the  wage-slaves  had  at  last  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  power.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  contended  that  resort 
to  force  was  not  meant  Taught  by  their  failure  six 
years  before,  the  Chartists  bad  tampered  with  the  loyalty 
of  several  regiments  in  ihe  country  districts,  if  not  in 
London.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  leaders  were 
daunted  at  the  preparations  made  by  the  Government,  and 
Chartism  disappeared  as  an  active  force  in  English  politics. 
That  it  was  at  last  a  distinct  protest  against  capitalist 
rule  cannot  be  disputed  by  anyone  who  studies  the  litera- 
ture which  was  distributed,  or  the  speeches  made  at  the 
meetings.  The  republican  sentiments,  besides,  which 
found  full  and  free  expression  at  this  time  among  the 
Chartists,  were  not  very  palatable  to  the  trading  class, 
who  saw  that  the  denunciations  of  the  Guelphs  were 
coupled  with  clamours  for  the  repudiation  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  proposab  for  alterations  in  banking  and  ex- 
change, which  could  not  but  interfere  with  the  profitable 
monopolies  enjoyed  by  themselves.  In  any  eveot,  the 
Chartiiit  agitation  died  down  just  at  the  moment  wheo  all 
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Europe  was  astir  as  it  had  not  been  since  the  shock  of 
17S9  ;  and  England,  where  the  antagoDism  between  labour 
aad  capital  was  even  then  more  marked  than  elsewhere, 
passed  through  the  last  period  of  international  excitement 
with  less  disturbance  than  any  other  country. 

It  must  Dot  be  supposed,  however,  that,  whilst  the  Sta- 
tion had  beeen  going  on,  the  working-classes  had  desisted 
from  those  rough-and-ready  attacks  on  machinery  which 
had  created  so  much  alarm  at  an  earlier  period,  or  had 
abandoned  the  secret  combinations  into  which  they  were 
forced  prior  to  1824.  The  truth,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
the  two  movements  kept  pace  with  one  another.  In  town 
and  country  alike,  isolated  outn^es  were  frequent ;  but 
these,  of  course,  were  to  very  little  purpose.*  Far  more 
important  was  the  growth  of  definite  working-class  com- 
binations for  economical  objects.  In  1824,  the  repeal  of 
the  law  which  absolutely  prevented  free  association  gave  the 
Trade  Unions  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  openly,  and  on 
a  large  scale,  the  operations  which  they  had  previously  con- 
ducted secretly  on  a  small  one.  Trades  Unions  were  then 
extended  to  every  branch  of  industry,  with  the  unconcealed 
intention  of  protecting  the  workers  against  the  tj'ranny  of  the 
masters.  This  was  a  very  different  business  from  the  iso* 
latcd  assaults  upon  specially  obnoxious  masters  hitherto  in 
vogue.  The  objects  of  the  Trades  Unions  are  now  well 
understood,  and  they  have  forced  from  the  middle-class — 
thanks  to  the  repeal  of  the  taw  against  combination,  in 
1824  :  a  concession  which  would  hardly  have  been  guned 
from  the  House  of  Ckimmons  after  1832 — reforms  which 
*  "  Captftin  Swing  "  had  again  a  fine  time  of  it  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
bicta.  Incendiarj  fira  were  of  constant  occurrence.  The  thing  became 
of  Berioua  national  import.  No  wonder,  for  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
CnlUiral  labouien  was  nothing  short  of  inftunoua  to  England. 
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could  Dever  have  beeo  obtaiocd  but  by  such  general  com- 
binations.  The  Trades  Unionists  themselves  frequently 
threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Chartists,  and  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhoo<l  in  particular  the  whole  movement 
was  quite  as  much  directed  against  the  manufacturers  as 
against  the  injustice  of  existing  parliamentar}'  representation. 
Those  who  imagine  that  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  gained  such  freedom  as  they  have  secured  without 
resort  to  force  should  carefully  study  the  history  of  this 
entire  period  from  the  end  of  the  great  war  onwards.  It 
was  force,  and  the  fear  of  force  which  really  enabled  the 
workers  to  get  any  measures  whatever  passed  for  their 
benefit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised  that  the  Trade  Unions 
enforced  combination  and  maintained  the  rule  of  each  for 
all  among  themselves  by  fierce  terrorism,  not  only  at  the 
outset,  but  for  years  afterwards.  The  recent  outrages  in 
Ireland  upon  traitors  to  the  Land  XiCague  were  paralleled  in 
every  particular  by  the  vengeance  wrought  upon  "knob- 
sticks "  and  others,  who  betrayed  their  fellows  in  the  class 
war  which  was  being  wt^ed.  Women  were  maltreated 
as  well  as  men,  and  discipline  was  maintained  in  the 
industrial  array  by  fear  of  death  or  mutilation.  In  regard 
to  raising  wages,  the  strikes  and  collective  action  have  not, 
in  the  long  run,  produced  as  much  effect  as  Trade  Unionists 
imagine,  and  of  course  it  is  always  said  when  this  point  is 
urged  that  the  first  object  of  these  associations  is  to 
maintain  their  members  when  in  sickness,  &c.  But  by 
giving  an  organised  support  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  and 
other  Factory  and  Mine  Legislation,  they  conferred  an 
enormous  benefit  upon  the  people  at  large.  Though  an 
aristocracy  of  labour  early  developed  itself  as  a  caste  among 
the  workers,  it  had  no  such  injurious  Infiuence  as  it  has 
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now,  when  points  such  as  these  were  to  be  striven  for,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  capitalists  denounced  and  vilified 
ioiitead  of  courting  and  feeing  the  Trade  Union  leaders. 
The  steady  pressure  which  the  Trade  Unions  brought  to 
l^ear  from  without,  while  so  much  serious  trouble  was  going 
on,  helped  materially  to  secure  the  reforms  in  factory  legisla- 
tion. Owen,  the  noble  enthitaiast,  who  first  insisted  upon 
the  need  for  labour  laws,  Sadler,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Oastler,  who  ^tated  so  vigorously, 
not  to  say  furiously,  outside  would  probably  all  have  failed 
but  fur  the  oi^nised  action  of  the  Trade  Unions  in  regard  to 
restrictions  upon  women  and  children's  labour. 

Tbe  bitter  hatred  which  about  the  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
manifested  itself  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  capitalists, 
inducing  the  former  to  throw  their  influence  for  the  time 
on  the  side  of  the  people  must  also  be  taken  account  of. 
Thus,  the  main  causes  of  the  enaction  of  effective  Labour 
Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  apart  from  the  shock  to  the 
whole  moral  sense  of  Europe,  which  was  given  by  the 
(lificlosures  in  the  Reports  of  the  Factory  and  Mine« 
Commissions  as  to  the  awful  slavery  involved  in  capitalist 
tyranny,  were — 1.  The  dangerous,  though  unsuccessful, 
risings  of  the  people  which  caused  even  the  most  heedless 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  proletariat. 
2.  The  earnest  efforts  of  Owen,  Sadler,  Oastler,  the  Trade 
Unionists,  and  later  of  the  present  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
effect  a  change.  3.  The  rivalry  between  the  landlords  anil 
the  capitalists  which  made  the  former  anxious  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  exposing  and  crippling  their  enemies. 

At    first    the    dominion    of   capitaliiim   came   upon   tho 
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c'uiiutry  ^vitll   sucli   a   rush   tliat   the    "barriers   iinposod     ^^^ 
nature  and  morals,  age  and  sex,  day  and  night,"   were,    *^^ 
we  have  already  seen,  completely  swept  away.      The  or^* 
idea   of  the  capitalist  class  was  to  increase  the   hours    o^ 
work  and  to  employ  "  cheap  "  labour,  because  in  this  way ^ 
under  the  system  of  unrestrained  competition,  they  coul^ 
make  unheard-of  profits  at  the  expense  of  those  whom  the^^ 
employed.     For  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  the  horror^ 
set  out   in   the  official   reports,    the  workers  could  obtain 
no  real  protection.     Though  between  1802,  when  the  first 
act  was  passed,  and  1833  three  laws  were  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book  to  regulate  labour,  not  a  farthing  was  voted 
to  give  them  effect.     They  were  consequently  useless  to  all 
intents  and  purposes. 

The  Factory  Act  of  1833,  which  affected  the  cotton, 
wool,  linen,  and  silk  trades,  was  the  first  regulation 
which  really  benefited  the  workers.  By  this  law  the 
day's  work  in  factories  was  to  begin  at  half-past  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  to  come  to  an  end  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  is  to  say  fifteen  hours. 
Within  these  limits  any  young  person  between  thirteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  might  work,  provided  that  not  more 
than  twelve  hours  labour  was  exacted,  and  that  an  hour  and 
a-half  was  allowed  for  meal  times.  The  employment  of 
children  of  less  than  nine  years  of  age  was,  save  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  prohibited  :  children  between  nine 
and  thirteen  might  work  eight  hours  a  day — the  average 
day's  work  of  a  horse  if  he  is  to  be  kept  in  health  and 
strength.  Night  work  was  prohibited  for  all  children 
between  nine  and  eighteen.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
did  its  utmost  to  meet  the  views  of  the  capitalists.  Relays 
of  children  were  permitted  to  work  so  that  "freedom  of 
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MQtract "  might  be  maintaioed  for  adults  to  work  as  long 
^  they  pleased.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Dr  Farre  said, 
"  Xjegislation  ia  equally  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
■^cath  in  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  prematurely  inflicted, 
*Qd  certainly  ihis  must  be  viewed  as  a  m.oai  cruel  mode  of 
'Dflicting  it,"  But  that  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  the 
*^p)talists  from  agitating  vigorously  for  the  repeal  of  the 
W  of  1833. 

They  did  worse  than  this ;  they  contrived  by  all  sorts  of 
devices  to  evade  the  Act  itself,  all  the  while  keeping  up  a 
■fitter  clamour  against  its  provisions.  Having  fifteen  hours 
^n  which  they  could  do  what  they  pleased,  they  shifted  the 
''hands"  about  so  that  the  factory  inspectors  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  check  the  breaches  of  the  law.  From 
1838,  however,  the  factory  workers  had  combined  to  make 
a  ten  hours  bill  their  battle  cry  in  the  economical  field,  as 
they  had  made  the  Chapter  tbeir  political  manifesto.  More- 
over, a  few  manufacturers  found  that  ten  hours'  work  might 
lie  made  almost  as  profitable  as  a  longer  spell  if  skill  were 
used  in  adapting  improved  machinery;  and  others  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  workers  in  the  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  as  the  aristocracy 
desired  to  gain  their  assistance  against  that  measure.  Hence 
the  Factory  Act  of  the  7th  June  1844.  By  this  Act 
"  freedom  of  contract "  on  the  part  of  women  was  put  an  end 
to.  Women  over  eighteen  years  of  age  were  placed  under 
the  same  rules  as  young  persons,  and  their  toil  hmited  to 
twelve  hours  a  day.  Children  under  thirteen  were  not 
allowed  to  work  more  than  six  hours  aod  a  half  a  day ;  the 
trickery  of  the  relay  system  was  also  sternly  repressed,  and 
the  times  for  meals  were  fully  secured.  The  result  of  all 
these  r«@ulation8  was  that  the  hours  of  the  adult  male 
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woi^ere  were  likewise  limited,  owing  to  the  maimer  in 
which,  under  the  factory  system,  all  workers  dovetail  into 
one  another,  and  the  co-operatioD  of  women,  children,  and 
"  young  persons  "  had  become  indispensable  in  the  work  of 
the  day.  This  day's  work  of  twelve  hours  lasted,  therefore, 
from  1844  till  1847.  Then  by  the  new  law  of  8th  June 
1847,  eleven  hours  was  fixed  as  the  day's  work  up  to  1st 
May  1848  ;  but  from  and  after  that  date,  ten  hours  became 
the  rule. 

This  first  victory  was  not  gained  without  a  last  and  fierce 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  class  to  prevent  its  heconi' 
ing  efiective.  Everything,  also,  seemed  in  their  favour.  In 
1846-47,  there  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  commercial  aSun 
of  the  country.  Short  time  and  closed  factories  were  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  Many  of  the  workpeople 
were  in  need  and  in  debt.  It  might  have  been  thougbt, 
therefore,  that  they  would  gladly  accept  longer  hours  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  pay  their  debts,  redeem  their  goods 
from  pawn,  get  new  clothes  for  themselves  and  their  families.* 
The  manufacturers  did  their  best  to  push  them  into  suchs 
frame  of  mind.  They  reduced  w^es  wherever  possible  to 
the  largest  amount  they  could  ;  they  got  up  sham  petitions 
and  wrote  forged  letters  to  the  papers  in  the  name  of  the 
workers.  They  denounced  the  inspectors  as  revolutionary 
ogres  who  devoured  the  workers  with  their  insatiable 
humanitarianism.  All  to  no  purpose.  The  factory  hasils 
vjould  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  philanthropic  views  of 
their  good  employers  in  their  favour. 

They  failed,  therefore,   for  the  moment ;  but  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Chartists,  on  the  10th  April  1848,  and  the 
general  rising  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  made  a  last 
•  Report,  luapector  of  FactorisB,  31st  October  1848,  p.  16. 
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^miaed  eEFort  to  upaet  the  whole  scheme  of  legislatioo 
ch  thus  interfered  with  them.  Taking  odvaot^e  of 
ses  in  the  still  unrepealod  Acts  of  1833,  1844,  and 
7,  they  resorted  to  every  device  which  could  irritate 
adult  male  workers,  and  evaded  the  laws  in  relation 
romen  and  children.  The  county  magistrates  abeo- 
y  aided  the  capitalists  in  their  shameful  slave- 
bg,  and  failed  to  support  the  inspectors.  Even  the 
irnment  was  intimidated  to  such  an  extent  that  Sir 
■ge  Grey  actually  wrote,  on  the  5th  August  1849,  to 
Tactory  inspectors  that  they  need  not  enforce  the  law. 
[ily  the  English  inspectors,  headed  by  that  fearless, 
rous,  and  noble  champion  of  the  well-being  of  the 
le,  Mr  Leonard  Homer,  refused  to  pay  any  attentiou  to 
cowardly  direction. 

lut  the  system  of  relays  which  rendered  inspection 
htory,  was  carried  out  vigorously,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  on  the  8th  Febraary 
),  that  the  factory  owners  were  practically  acting 
ly  in  their  wholesale  evasion  of  the  clauses  which 
icted  the  labour  of  women  and  young  persons.  This 
ion  led  at  ouce  to  an  agitation  among  the  workers. 
'  knew  well  that  the  great  motive  of  the  capitalists  in 
his  chicanery  was  to  return  to  the  happy  period  of 
n.  hours  a  day  for  adults,  either  by  fair  means  or 
Their  fetation  became  so  menacing  that  the 
ry  owners  gave  way,  and  tlie  law  of  the  .5th  August 
)  was  a  compromise  between  masters  and  men.  Kot, 
!ver,  until  18o3  was  an  Act  passed  which  finally 
ixeA  the  Acts  of  ISnO  and  1847,  in  combination  with 
)revioug  Acts  of  1833  and  1844,  really  valid  against 
lever-ceaaing  efforts  of  the  capitalists  to  evade  them. 
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Thus  half-a-century  had  passed  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Srat  Factory  ^ct,  and  all  this  while  our  philaothropists 
wero  sending  out  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
were  decluiiaiu^  about  the  inlaaut^  o£  the  slave  trade, 
though  women  and  children  at  home  were  perisliing  for  the 
want  of  protection.*  Then,  at  last,  the  absolute  necessity  for 
•  Thb  Factobt  Gibl's  Labt  Day. 

Twaa  on  a  wioter'd  morning. 
The  weather  wet  and  wild, 
Three  houra  before  the  dawning 

The  father  roused  bis  child ; 
Her  daily  morsel  bringing. 

The  darkeome  room  he  pacad, 

And  cried  "  The  bell  is  ringing. 

My  hapless  darling,  haste  1 " 


And  long  the  way  and  dreary-- 

Oh,  carry  me  once  more  1 
To  help  us  weVo  no  mother ; 

And  yoli  have  no  employ  J 
They  killed  my  little  brother — 

Like  him  I'U  work  and  die." 


The  sufferer  he  kept  soothing 

Till  at  the  mih  they  part. 
The  overlooker  met  her, 

Aa  to  her  frame  she  crept, 
And  with  his  thong  be  beat  her 

And  ciuaed  her  as  ahe  wept. 
Alaa  I  what  hours  of  horror. 

Made  up  her  latest  day ; 
In  toil,  and  pain,  and  sorrow 

They  slowly  passed  away. 
It  seemed,  as  she  grew  weaker. 

The  threads  the  oftener  broke; 
The  rapid  wheels  ran  quicker, 

And  heavier  fell  the  stroke. 
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terfering  to  prevent  women  from  being  completely  broken 
wn  by  the  greed  for  surplus  value,  the  unavoidable  duty 
volving  upon  th6  State  to  see  that  the  population  does 

The  sun  had  long  descended, 

But  night  made  no  repose  ; 
Her  day  began  and  ended 

As  cruel  tyrants  chose. 
At  length  a  little  neighbour 

Her  halfpenny  she  paid, 
To  take  her  last  hour's  labour, 

While  by  her  frame  she  laid. 

At  last,  the  engine  ceasing, 

The  captives  homeward  rushed  ; 
She  thought  her  strength  increasing — 
Twas  hope  her  spirits  flushed. 
She  left,  but  oft  she  tarried  ; 

She  fell  and  rose  no  more. 
Till,  by  her  comrades  carried. 

She  reached  her  father's  door. 

All  night,  with  tortured  feeling, 
He  watched  his  speechless  child  ; 

Wliile,  close  beside  her  kneeling. 
She  knew  him  not,  nor  smiled. 

Again  the  factory's  ringing 
Her  last  perceptions  tried ; 

When,  from  her  straw  bed  springing, 
'  *■  'Tis  time  ! "  she  shrieked,  and  died  ! 

That  night  a  chariot  passed  her, 

While  on  the  ground  she  lay ; 
The  daughters  of  her  master 

An  evening  visit  pay ; 
Their  tender  hearts  were  sighing 

As  negro  wrongs  were  told, 
While  the  white  slaves  lay  dying 

Who  gained  their  father's  gold  ! 

Michael  Sadler,  the  author  of  these  verses,  was  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ent,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Population,  refuting  the  foolish  theories 
-  Malthus.  He  was  a  fearless  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
neland,  as  well  as  in  England,  though,  strange  to  say,  he  sat  on  the 
onsei  vative  side  of  the  House. 
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oot  utterly  deteriorate  to  satisfy  the  capitalists'  lust  for  gain 
was  recognised  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Factory 
industry.  From  1847,  "freedom  of  contract"  cannot  l>e 
said  to  be  a  portion  of  our  State  policy.  The  pseudo-scienoe 
of  political  economy  which  bourgeois  economists  have  for- 
mulated, here  met  with  its  first  great  check. 

But  any  survey  of  the  movements  of  this  period  would  be 
very  imperfect  which  failed  to  touch  upon  the  great  agita- 
tion for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  This,  let  us  remem- 
ber, was  said  to  be  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  especially.  They  were  to  gain  more  than 
any  others  from  the  removal  of  those  taxes  upon  food,  which 
had  been  imposed  after  the  great  war,  in  order  to  secure 
additional  rents  for  landlords,  or  additional  profits  for  farmers. 
Unquestionably,  the  landlords  did  in  some  considerable 
measure  benefit  by  a  system  which  secured  their  tenants 
against  outside  competition ;  and  a  method  of  taxation 
which,  under  existing  conditions  of  production  for  profit, 
taxes  the  community  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  any  special 
class  is  highly  objectionable.  The  people  whose  wages  did 
not  by  any  means  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions  during  the  war,  and  who  were  in  miserable  case 
afterwards  at  once  detected  in  the  Com  Laws  an  attempt  to 
maintain  those  prices.  They  showed,  by  their  riots  in  1815, 
very  clearly  what  they  thought  of  the  matter  then.  But  in 
considering  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced, it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  economi- 
cal facts  of  the  case,  to  take  account  of  the  time  at  which  it 
was  started,  and  to  recall  the  representations  made  to  the 
working-classes  by  the  men  who  were  the  principal  movers 
in  the  business. 

For  it  mu.st  not  be  forgotten  that  the  reputation  of  an 
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entire  political  party  has  been  built  up  ou  tbe  success  of 
this  repeal  agitation.  Free  Trade  has  been  the  capitalist's 
one  cry  to  the  peopla  When  any  democrat  has  ventured 
to  doubt  whether  manufacturers  who  are  daily  engaged  in 
making  profit  out  of  the  unpaid  labour  of  their  "  hands," 
»bether  the  very  men  who  most  bitterly  opposed  the  Factory 
^cts  and  all  other  measures  which  limited  their  right  to 
^iQ  as  much  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  their  countrymen, 
"ten  any  fearless  writer  or  speaker  has  questioned  whether 
luch  people  as  these  could,  as  a  class,  fairly  represent .  the 
Workers  out  of  whose  toil  they  gained  enormous  fortunes,  the 
"iswer  has  always  been  : — "  Just  think  of  the  Corn  Laws  ; 
Ge  how  we  spent  money  and  never  spared  ourselves  to  bring 
bout  the  repeal  of  those  obnoxious  regulations.  Would 
ou  fly  in  the  face  of  Free  Trade  and  talk  flat  blasphemy 
^inst  men  who  have  secured  the  country  cheap  food  ?  "* 
[r  John  Bright,  in  particular,  has  never  ceased  to  hold  up 
imsclf  and  his  class  as  the  benefactors  of  England  on  the 
rength  of  this  glorious  achievement  against  landlord  selfish- 
»8  and  tyranny,  and  his  successors  have  taken  up  the 
ondrous  tale.  But  how  stand  the  facts  in  relation  to 
lis  marvellous  act  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  pai-t 
'  a  class  whose  motto  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  is 
>tbing  for  something?  Surely  there  must  be  something 
slow  the  surface  here,  some  trifle  at  least  of  personal  gain 
hich  should  induce — as  it  certainly  did  induce — people 
ho  are  so  keenly  ali've  to  their  own  interests  to  subscribe 
jndreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  ensure  the  repeal  of  these 
articular  laws.      We  shall  see  there  was. 

*  A  few  of  the  chartiata  steadily  preached  to  the  workers  th&t  if  thej 
cepted  Free  Trade  in  Com  without  NationaliutioD  of  the  Land  and 
her  wide  reforms,  they  might  eaaily  find  themselves  worse  off  than 
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According  to  the  law  which  regulates  oompeution  wages 
in  all  countries  where  the  workers  are  divorced  from  the 
means  of  production,  a  law  which  is  admitted  by  the 
chief  middle-class  economists,  wages  on  the  average 
amount  to  just  so  much  as  enahle  the  workers  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  "standard  of  life"  of  their  cUss  or 
trade  as  long  as  capital  needs  them,  and  to  hand  on  the 
same  lot  to  their  successors.  Now  this  being  the  case  it 
is  manifest  that  anything  which  tends  to  cheapen  the  abso- 
lutely necessaiy  products  that  make  up  this  "  standard  of 
life  "  tends  also  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  the  day 
during  which  the  worker  toils  to  replace  the  labour-valoe 
of  the  wages  paid  in  order  to  enable  him  to  buy  the  goods 
which  shall  keep  him  in  the  usual  conditions  of  his  class. 
That  is  to  say,  if  workers  as  a  class  can  be  induced  to  live 
on  a  cheaper  sort  of  food,  to  lodge  worse,  or  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  cotton  instead  of  in  wool,  if  they  are  driven  to 
compete  agunst  one  another  on  this  lower  scale  then  tbe 
capitalist  gets  more  hours  of  unpaid  labour  for  himself  and 
those  who  divide  this  surplus-value  so  produce*)  with  him. 
But,  if  instead  of  taking  worse  food  or  clothing  the  cost  rf 
that  which  the  workers  are  accustomed  to  is  reduced,  then 
the  same  result  follows.  Wheat  costing  less  than  it  did  before, 
for  instance,  the  competition  wage-earners  can  afford  to  tiJie 
lower  wages  than  they  would  otherwise  get,  and  the  differ- 
ence must  go  in  the  long  run  not  into  the  worker's  but  into 
tbe  capitalist's  pocket  Repeal  of  the  Com  laws  therefon 
meant  increased  profits  for  the  capitalist,  possibly  even,  owing 
to  increased  population,  increased  rents  for  tbe  landlord; 
but  it  did  not  of  itself  benefit  the  working  class  one  atom  in 
theory,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  later  irrefragably  that  it 
has  not  in  practice.     The  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
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Com  Laws  was  a  capitalist  move  entered  upon  for  their  own 
benefit,  pushed  with  vigour  expressly  in  order  to  baulk  the 
chartists  and  socialists,  at  the  same  time  that  it  crippled  the 
landlords,  and  was  carried  to  completion  in  the  capitalist 
interests  alone. 

Cobden,  himself  essentially  a  buy-cheap-and-sell-dear 
economist,  admits  that  it  was  distinctly  a  middle-class 
movement,  and  that  it  met  with  very  little  unpaid  sup- 
port from  the  workers.*  Why  should  it  ?  When  the 
agitation  first  began  in  1838,  the  chartist  movement  was 
just  organising  itself  in  earnest.  Such  men  as  the  socialist 
leaders  of  course  had  seen  through  the  trick  at  once.  The 
big  loaf  and  the  little  loaf  which  were  paraded  through 
the  streets,  the  tons  of  literature  calling  for  cheap  bread 
which  were  distributed  through  the  country  could  not  gull 
anyone  who  saw  even  a  little  below  the  surface.  At  this 
very  period,  1838tol846,  Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Cobden  were 
denouncing  Trade  Unions  with  all  the  force  of  their  oratory 
as  tyrannous  and  illegal  combinations,!  and  were  declaring 
that  the  Factory  Acts  were  monstrous  interferences  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  Others  of  their  class-  were  more 
shrewd,  for  they  proclaimed  to  the  factory  hands  that  if 
only  they  would  gain  Free  Trade  for  them  then  it  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  the  capitalists  to  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.     By  degrees  the  middle-class 

*  Mr  John  Motley's  Life  of  Cobden  is  perhaps  the  worst  senrice  which 
conld  have  been  done  to  the  memory  of  that  worthy.  It  will  remain  a 
well-written  record  of  middle-class  humbug  when  the  hollowness  of 
capitalist  free  trade  has  long  been  exposed. 

t  *'  Depend  upon  it  nothing  can  be  got  by  fraternising  with  trades 
unions.  They  are  founded  upon  principles  of  brutal  tyranny,  and 
monopoly.  I  would  rather  Uve  under  a  Dey  of  Algiers  than  a 
'Trades  Committee." — Cobden,  Capitalism  being,  as  we  have  seen 
above^  fall  of  true  tolerance  and  brotherly  love. 
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programme,  backed  as  it  was  by  heaps  of  money  and  sup- 
ported by  at  least  two  orators  of  the  firet  rank,  Mr  Bright  and 
Mr  Fox,  made  head  against  the  working  men's  Charter  and 
their  Ten  Hours  Bill  Visions  of  the  magnificent  condition 
of  the  labourers  when  England  should  once  have  free  imports 
were  held  out  to  the  gaze  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
cities.  Poverty  and  want  should  flee  away  from  all  who 
were  willing  to  work,  misery  should  be  unknown,  the  poor- 
hou!<es  would  have  do  inmates.-*  Many  of  the  workers  were 
quite  taken  in.  The  political  economists  made  common 
cause  with  their  capitalist  friends  in  thus  misrepresenting 
the  truth.  In  the  end,  as  all  know,  the  agitation  became 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Sir  Robert  Peel  gained  credit  by 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  he  belonged  to  at  the 
expenseof  the  landlords  who  had  adopted  him  as  their  leader; 
the  working  class  were  completely  cajoled  out  of  the  genuine 
reforms  in  a  political  direction  which  they  might  fairly  have 
hoped  to  obtain,  and  the  success  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the 
capitalists  who,  when  once  the  measure  in  which  they  were 
directly  interested  was  carried,  turned  round  and  opposed 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  more  furiously  than  ever.t 

*  The  dark  colours  in  which  thef  painted  the  misery  of  th«  people 
did  sometbin);  of  course  to  call  public  attention  to  other  points  than  the 
taxes  on  food.  But  the  nonsense  talked  to  gal)  the  workers  almost 
surpasses  belief.  Mr  Fox,  for  instance,  speaking  at  a  great  public 
meeting  in  Covent  Oarden  Theatre,  declared  that  the  ubolition  of 
protection  would  put  an  end  to  pauperism,  and  predicted,  in  a  passage 
of  the  most  stirring  eloquence,  that  ere  many  years  had  passed,  work- 
houses in  ruins  would  record  the  break  up  of  protection  in  the  same 
way  that  castles  in  ruins  recal  the  downfall  of  feudalism.        ' 

+  That  Free  Trade  is  beneficial  to  the  whole  community  when 
exchange  is  (M^ntrolled  by  the  producers  no  man  would,  I  should  hope, 
contesL  There  is  no  reason  why  each  country  should  not  grow  and 
manufacture  tliat  which  it  can  produce  with  least  expeoditui*  of 
human  labour,  and  exchange  such  produce  on  eqoal  terms.    This  must 
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TToquestionaUy  tbe  anti-Coni-Law  e^tatioit,  was  ODe  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  bilure  of  the  Chartista  to  carry  any 
portioQ  of  their  political  programme.  It  was  a  red  berring 
trailed  across  the  path  of  the  democracy.  If  the  working 
class  had  held  aloof  from  their  most  dangerous  enemies  the 
capitalists,  and  had  used  their  organised  force  to  insist  upon 
concessions  before  they  moved  at  all,  they  would  scarcely  have 
failed  to  secure  some  advantage.  Bigoted  aa  the  landlord 
party  was  and  is,  opposed  as  its  members  are  to  almost  all 
that  real  reformers  hold  dear,  the  workers  were  then  in  a 
position,  but  for  this  subsidised  Free  Trade  agitation,  to 
have  formed  a  party  of  their  own  which  would  have  held 
the  balance  between  Tories  and  Liberab.  Tbeir  failure, 
as  I  have  said,  was  the  result  of  no  accident.  The  workers 
and  their  leaders  were  too  unorganised  to  act  The 
middle-classes  bad  not  yet  reached  tbeir  full  development,  nor 
proved  as  they  have  now  tbeir  utter  incompetence  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  near  future.  So  they  won.  It 
was  a  great  triumph  indeed  for  the  manufacturers,  and  well 
might  they  give  Mr  Oobden  £80,000,  Not  only  had  they 
utterly  defeated  their  enemies,  the  landed  gentry,  but  they 
bad  completely  cajoled  the  mass  of  the  working  class  leaders. 
From  this  time  forward  the  political  economy  which  has 
found  favour  with  labouring  Englishmen,  has  been  precisely 
that  which  their  employers  would  naturally  be  most  anxious 
that  they  should  accept.  In  place  of  Ernest  Jones  and 
Julian  Harney,  Lovett,  Stephens,  Brouterro  O'Brien,  and 
Featgus  O'Connor,  instead  of  Cartwrigbt,  Cobbett,  and 
Owen,  a  whole  gang  of  self-seeking  manufacturers  who  call 

be  advantageoiu  to  alL  But  cspitaliat  free  trade  me&iu  simply  oom- 
mercUl  war  carried  on  at  the  direct  ezpeiue  of  the  producing  cIbsb  for 
the  benefit  of  the  capitalist  olsaa. 
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all  below  the  aristocracy  of  labour  the  "  residuam,"  anil 
denounce  attempts  to  free  the  people  from  their  thraldom, 
as  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  have  come  forward 
as  "  Trihuaes  of  the  People."  The  time  is  close  at  hand 
when  the  pretensions  of  these  men  will  be  scouted,  and 
their  record  of  selfishness  and  greed  will  be  contemned. 

Englishmen,  indeed,  are  too  apt  to  forget  their  own  history. 
But  when  they  look  back  at  the  long  struggle  which  lasted 
through  the  first  half  of  this  century,  they  will  see  clearly, 
that  bad  aa  was  the  action  of  the  aristocracy,  infamous  as 
were  the  devices  to  which  they  resorted  to  prevent  free 
Englishmen  from  taking  advantage  of  their  freedom,  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  true  welfare  of  the  people  throughout 
were  those  hypocritical  employers  who,  whilst  pretending  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  workers,  never  ceased  to  oppose 
all  measures  which  should  help  in  any  degree  to  release 
women  and  children  from  their  tyranny,  and  never  hesitated 
to  misrepresent  and  to  denounce  the  combinations  by  which 
alone  men  coidd  help  themselves.  Nor  were  they  without 
weapons  to  bend  the  workers  to  their  will  Any  workman 
who  took  an  active  part  in  political  or  eaasA  movements  was 
liable  to  be  at  once  discharged  by  his  employer.  This 
would  probably  mean  his  ruin,  for  other  employers  would 
refuse  to  give  him  work,  the  man  being  thus  reduced  to 
starvation  or  driven  into  the  poor-housa  Such  cases  of 
"  boycotting"  were  frequent  throughout  this  social  struggle. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Trade  Unions  were  at  fir^t 
compelled  to  pay  their  secretaries  or  other  active  officials  a 
salary.  Happily,  since  1824,  the  workers  have  secured  more 
and  more  freedom  of  combination ;  and  the  growth  of  classes 
who  do  not  directly  live  upon  the  labourers,  has  strengthened 
their  resistance  to  immediate  capitalist  brutality. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hundred  years  irom  17o0, 
or  the  accessioD  of  Qeorga  III.  in  1760,  to  the  colh^pse  of 
the  Chartist  morement  in  1848,  was  a  period  of  continuous, 
and  at  times,  emhittered  stru^le  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes,  first  for  political,  and  next  for  social  as  well  as 
political  rights. 

The  loss  of  the  Ameiican  Colonies,  though  serious  from 
many  points  of  view,  did  not  gravely  injure  oar  trade ;  what 
mischief  was  done,  in  fact,  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  con- 
quest of  India,  and  the  establishment  of  our  maritime  suprem- 
acy over  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  The  long  war  with 
France  no  doubt  set  back  political  and  social  progress,  and 
greatly  exhausted  the  country.  But  here  ^ain  our  conquests 
abroad,  and  still  more  the  extiaordinary  development  of  the 
great  machine  industry  at  home,  which  gave  us  command  of 
the  markets  of  the  world,  resulted  in  a  vast  increase  of 
national  wealth  after  all  expenditure  and  aacrifices  had 
been  allowed  for.  Unfortunately  no  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  the  mass  of  the  people  against  the  effects  of  reacUon 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  against  the  inevitable  results  of 
the  faulty  distribution  of  wealth,  due  to  the  concentration 
of  the  means  of  production  in  so'  few  hands.  Hence  the 
riots,  the  turbulence,  and  at  length  the  organised  but 
futile  revolt  of  the  workers  as  shown  in  the  Chartist 
movement. 

The  Reform  BiU  of  1832  gave  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  middle  class  completely,  as  the  Civil  War  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  accession  of  William  III.  bad  given  it 
partially;  and  this,  the  result  of  a  compromise  in  which  the 
workers  who  bad  formed  the  propelling  power  were  left  with 
the  shells,  whilst  their  middle-class  allies  took  the  oyster,  has 
been  paraded  aa  a  glorious  political  victory  for  the  people,. 
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Even  the  succesa  of  the  working  classes  in  restricting 
hours  of  labour  was  not  achieved  without  outrages  v 
frightened  the  whole  community.  There  was  a  mai 
antagonism  between  the  wage-earners  and  their  mtu 
which,  but  for  extraneous  circumstances,  might  easily 
led  to  a  grave  social  war.  But  the  mun  point  is  that 
the  end  of  the  French  war  until  1848,  a  period  whici 
have  almost  come  to  cousider  as  one  of  perpetual  peace 
prosperity,  because  there  were  no  European  complicatioi 
importance,  England  was  suffering  from  continuous  inh 
turmoil  more  than  any  other  great  power.  The  mi 
class  remained  masters  of  the  field  in  the  end,  it  is  t 
but  none  the  less  the  wage-earners  had  opened  the  camp 
against  the  capitalists,  which,  though  conducted  in 
tame  fashion  of  late  years,  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  \a  g 
difficulty  in  the  near  future,  unless  singular  discretio 
used  by  the  luxurious  classes. 

As  it  wafi,  the  great  Revolutionary  wave  of  '48  prodi 
little  effect  in  this  country.  Then,  for  the  first  tim 
became  apparent  to  keen  obser^'ers,  that,  apart  even  i 
the  economical  issues  involved,  nothing  short  of  an  it 
national  combination  among  the  working  classes  of  Eu 
could  possibly  secure  for  them  political  victory.  At 
outset  success  seamed  probable.  But  although  in  P 
Utopian  Socialist  experiments  were  tried  in  earnest,  ani 
over  Europe  kings  were  toppled  from  their  thrones  and 
publics  took  their  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  m 
ment  was,  iu  the  main,  more  national  than  social.  The  ii 
of  nationalist  middle-class  men,  such  as  Mazzini,  Kossutli 
Blind,  had  far  more  influence  than  the  far>reachiug  view 
international  socialists.  Qradually,  therefore,  each  pe( 
was  in  turn  subdued  by  the  help  of  the  military  force  of 
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"^^Shbour,  barbarous  Russia  leadiug  the  reactionary  host 
1  he  Freuch  bourgeois  Republic  drove  the  Italian  Republicans 
"^m  Rome,  the  Hungarians  helped  to  defeat  the  Croats,  and 
"^igland,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  Chartist  scare  or  the 
-''^ah  rising,  was  content  to  mutter  liberal  principles  under 
'^^ir  breath,  and  leave  those  whom  we  bad  promised  to  assist 
**-*  be  crushed  without  our  aid,  AH  tiiis,  however,  is  but  a 
P*^Ttion  of  middle-class  history.  The  workers  were  beaten 
"^^ck  to  their  hovels  and  workshops  all  over  the  civilised 
^Orld.  In  1848,  as  in  1789,  the  boui^eoisie  had  the 
'Organisation,  the  money,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  own  objects. 

Yet  those  who  held  that  in  England,  at  least,  a  great 
Social  upheaval  was  inevitable,  bad  some  justification  for 
their  opinion.  The  awful  famine  of  1817  in  Ireland 
bad  been  followed  by  an  organised  revolt,  which  seemed 
more  formidable  than  it  really  was,  and  the  crisis  of  the  same 
year  bad  intensified  the  contrasts  here  at  home.  England 
with  its  great  factories  and  impoverished  workpeople,  its 
great  landlords  and  miserable  agricultural  labourers,  its 
political  freedom  and  social  oppression,  its  balanced  con- 
stitution and  general  disfranchisement,  seemed  the  very 
country  where  such  ideas  ae  those  embodied  In  the  famous 
Socialbt  manifesto  of  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels 
would  find  acceptance.  The  first  point  in  that  programme. 
Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  had  been  banded  on  frum 
Thomas  Spence  to  the  most  active  of  the  Chartist  leaders, 
the  Irish  in  the  great  cities  openly  sympathised  with  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  St  George's  Channel,  aud 
for  the  time  were  at  one  with  English  revolutionists.  In 
short,  the  situation  looked  so  threatening  that  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  drew  together  in  anticipation  of  grave  trouble. 
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r^f&rdiDg  every  meeting  of  Trade  TJnioD  representatives  as 
indicative  of  organised  revolt.  Wild  schemes  of  all  sorts 
were  discussed  among  the  workers.  Nevertheless  with 
April  10th,  1848,  all  the  serious  agitation  may  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  for  the  leaders  there  was 
nothing  left  save  to  try  to  educate  the  working  classes  of 
their  countrymen  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  social  and 
political  intelligence.  A  few  may  still  be  found  who  are 
imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  men  of  '48  ;  but  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  of  the  producing  class  are  at  present 
far  behind  their  brethren  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  America,  in  all  the  qualities  which  can  eventually 
lead  to  the  emancipation  of  their  fellows.  A  new  genera- 
tion, '  however,  is  now  rising  up,  and  new  economical 
forces  are  at  work  which  will  probably  renew  in  mtm 
formidable  shape  the  agitations  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  before  its  close. 


CHAPTER     VIL 

THE   GREAT   MACHINE   INDUSTRY. 

By  the  iDtroduction  of  the  great  macbine  industry^  where 
Bteam  or  water  power  replaced  the  motive  power  of  human 
beings  or  animals,  capital  necessarily  became  more  com- 
pletely master  of  the  situation  than  ever.     From  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  present  time  the  econo> 
mical   history  of  England   has   been  little  more  than  the 
record  of  its  conquests,  and  the  annals  of  the  increase  of  its 
domination,    together    with    the  growth   of   resistance   by 
the   workers.       Middle-class    economists  define  capital   as 
simply  the   accumulation    of  the   results   of  past    labour 
devoted   to  assist   present  production.     This  is  of  course 
true,  in  a  certain  sense.     Where  capital,  in  the  form  of 
accumulated  labour,  belongs  to  the  family  or  household,  it 
is  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  members  of  that  family  or 
household.     So  with   the  wider  circle  of  a   village  com- 
munity or  tribe,  where  the  accumulation   of  past   labour 
is  turned  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  belong  to  the  village, 
tribe,  or  collection  of  tribes,  whose  members  live  in  collective 
communities,  and  all  gain  by  the  common  industry. 

But  capital,  in  our  modern  sense,  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  results  of  past  labour  accumulated  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  alL  It  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
social  production  when  the  accumulated  labour  and  the 
meanfl  of  production,  including  the  land,  are  in  the  hands  of 
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ooe  class,  and  are  usee),  not  for  tbe  advoDtage  of  all,  but  to 
pile  up  wealth  for  tlie  few.  The  workers,  where  tLis 
system  is  in  full  development,  are  obliged  to  sell  their 
labour-force  for  mere  siibsistctice -wages,  and  the  object  of 
all  production  is  to  make  a  protit  for  the  classes  who  own 
the  capital  Dead  labour  and  living  labour  are,  so  to  say, 
placed  in  direct,  and,  for  the  living  labour,  ruinous  aotagou- 
ism.  The  labourers  are  not  employed  until  it  is  quite  clear 
to  tbe  capitalist  that,  on  the  average,  the  wage-earners  will 
retam  the  full  value  of  the  wages  which  he  pays  them  out 
of  the  commodities  they  produce,  and  a  surplus  value,  that 
is  to  say  a  good  deal  more  than  the  value  of  their  wages 
into  the  bargain  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-producers,  who 
own  the  accumulated  labour  or  capitaL 

In  a  society  such  as  ours,  where  this  system  has  heeo 
going  on  for  generations,  it  is  natural  that  men  should 
think  that  there  is  really  something  in  the  very  nature  of 
labour  itself  which  should  produce  a  profit — that  tbe 
labourers  ought,  of  necessity,  to  give  a  profit  to  the  class 
which  is  so  good  as  to  employ  them  and  organise  their  labouf 
for  them.  Or  it  has  been  urged  that,  for  example,  there  is 
something  in  the  "  natural "  increase  of  sheep  or  cattle,  or 
the  fecundity  of  seed-corn,  a  portion  of  which  is  but  the 
due  return  to  the  capitalist  who  has  made  an  advance  W 
the  agriculturist  destitute  of  such  cattle  and  sheep,  or  seeii- 
grain,  in  the  first  instance.*  In  like  manner,  some  have 
contended  that  machinery  itself,  being  a  labour-saving 
apparatus  alike  in  agriculture  and  manufacture,  produdngr 
that  is,  a  larger  amount  of  wealth  for  a  less  expenditure  of 
human  labour-force,  also  gives  large  extra  value  in  addition 
to  the  wear  and  tear,  and  to  this  extra  value  the  capitalist 

*  See  Henij  George,  for  inatance,  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  jn  IQB. 
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A  entitled.  But  here  is  manifestly  a  grave  error.  The 
i^alue  of  cattle  or  of  com  in  exchange  depends,  on  the 
iverage,  simply  upon  the  amount  of  social  human  labour 
)eeded  to  bring  them  forward  for  exchange.  A  good 
reason  means  only  that  less  labour  has  been  required  to 
)roduce  a  given  number  of  beasts,  or  to  grow  a  given  weight 
^f  grain,  and  that,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  their 
'aloe  in  exchange  for  other  articles  is  less  than  it  would  be 
D  a  bad  season,  when  the  same  amount  of  labour  produced 
ess  of  the  same  goods  or  food. 

So  in  manufacture.  What  does  a  machine  do  in  itself  ? 
t  works  up  a  useful  article  with  less  of  human  labour  than 
^  such  a  machine  did  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  if  the  same 
Qantity  of  human  labour  is  employed  as  before,  produces 

&r  greater  amount  of  wealth.  But  the  machine  adds  no 
alue  to  the  commodity  beyond  the  wear  and  tear,  or  the 
tnount  of  labour  which  would  be  needed,  after  having  been 
sed  for  a  certain  time,  to  put  it  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
hen  work  was  begun.  The  value  added  to  the  raw 
>aterial  during  the  process  of  manufacture — and,  strictly 
leaking,  no  material  is  so  "  raw ''  but  that  human  labour 
^  been  expended  upon  it — is,  therefore,  no  more  than  the 
lantity  of  human  labour  embodied  in  the  commodity  dur> 
g  such  manufacture,  including  the  necessary  amount 
ijaired  to  replace  the  oil,  gas^  coal,  waste^  and  wear-and- 
ir  of  the  machine. 

But  the  owner  of  a  machine  is  of  course  anxious  to 
ike  as  much  profit  as  he  can,  no  matter  whence  the  profit. 
Biy  be  derived,  and  he,  therefore,  pushes  on  the  work  of 
e  machine  as  quickly  as  he  can.     For  the  capitalist  has 

face  another  danger  besides  the  natural  weariog-out  of 
s  machine,  the  possibility,  namely^  indeed  the  certainty, 
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that  a  machine  of  improved  construction  will  sooner  or  later 
be  produced,  which  will  turn  out  goodtt  of  the  same  descrip- 
tioD  with  less  labour,  and,  therefore,  cheaper  than  his  owa. 
In  this  way,  not  only  will  his  machine  itself  be  of  less  value, 
but  his  power  of  making  a  profit  will  be  greatly  reduced,  or 
altogether  destroyed.  When  this  takes  place,  the  capitalist 
invariably  tries  to  indemnify  himself  against  this  most 
injurious  form  of  competition  by  reducing  the  rate  of  w^es 
which  he  pays  to  liis  labourers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sail  as 
cheap,  at  their  expense,  as  the  owner  of  the  new  and  superior 
machine ;  just  as  when  a  superior  machine  is  first  iatro- 
duced,  the  fortunate  possessor  always  strives  to  get  the  fullest 
possible  gain  from  this  temporary  advant^e  by  an  excessive 
eKtension  of  the  hours  of  labour  for  his  "  bands."  Thus  ia 
the  same  way  that  the  workers  compete  against  one  another 
to  get  employment  so  fiercely  that  their  average  wages 
constantly  tend  below  the  level  where  the  price  of  labour,  or 
the  standard  of  life,  suffices  for  healthy  existence ;  so  tbe 
capitalists,  though  making  laige  profits,  as  a  class,  out  of 
labour,  carry  on  tbeir  competition  with  one  another  by  a 
redaction  of  prices  towards  the  point  where  profit  for  many 
individuals  among  them  becomes  impossible. 

Now,  when  a  labour-saving  machine  is  first  introduced  i' 
regard  to  any  article  which  is  in  common  use,  its  effect  is  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  force  of  labour,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  inasmuch  as  less  wt^es  are  needed  to  maintaio 
tlie  same  standard  of  life,  thus  giving  a  relatively  la^ 
surplus  value   to   tbe  capitalist.*      Tbe   labour  employed, 

*  Whan  uatiooal  production  and  exchange  are  carried  on  without  uf 
regulation,  tbe  development  of  societ;^  and  the  increased  productiveMM 
of  social  labour  reaults  ia  giving  the  working-clua  an  ever-decreannj 
proportion  of  such  national  production  in  the  shape  of  wages,  Bod- 
bertna,  1800. 
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«'^'>'0,  produces   articles   of  a   higher  value   in   the  social  ex- 
change  of   the   day  than   the   actual    quantity   of  human 
labour  embodied  in  them.      That  is  to  say,  these  articles, 
though  produced  with  less  labour  than  others  of  the  same 
quality,  are  worth  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  market  to 
the  capitalist.     Consequently,  and  by  reason  of  these  effects 
of  the  machine,  the  capitalist  can  replace  the  value  of  the 
wages  he  pays  to  his  competition  wage- earners  by  a  smaller 
fraction  of  their  total  day's  work  than  he  could  before.   But 
in  order  that  he  may  derive  the  full  profit  from  this  cheaper 
production,  and  consequent  large  relative  increase  of  surplus 
value,  he  must  have  a  wider  market  for  the  sale  of  his 
goods.      So  he  begins  to  undersell  his  neighbours  all  round, 
at  that  price  between  the  actual  price  current  and  the  cost 
of  production  to  himself,  which,  on  calculation,  will  give  him 
the  largest  and  the  quickest  profit     For  instance,  if  the 
article  were  selling  before  the  new  machine  came  into  play 
at  two  shillings  the  yard  or  the  pound,  the  capitalist  would 
sell  at  eighteen  pence  or  a  shilling  (as  he  should  judge 
for  his  best  advantage),  if  he  himself  were  producing  at 
sixpence.* 

But   now  consider   how  the  machine  affects  the    total 

*  '*  It  is  important  to  insist  on  this  point,  that  what  determines  value 
is  not  the  time  in  which  a  thing  has  been  produced,  but  the  minimum 
of  time  in  which  it  can  be  produced,  and  this  minimum  is  fixed  by  com* 
petition."    Marx, ''  Misdre  de  la  Philosophic,''  p.  45. 

*^  Every  new  invention  which  enables  that  to  be  produced  in  one  hour 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  product  of  two  hours,  depreciates  all  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  description  which  are  found  on  the  market.  Ck)mpeti- 
tion  compels  the  producer  to  sell  the  product  of  two  hours  as  cheap  as 
the  product  of  one  hour.  Competition  realises  the  law  according  to 
which  the  relative  value  of  a  product  is  determined  by  the  time  of 
labour  necessary  to  produce  it  The  time  of  labour  serving  as  measure 
of  the  sale  value,  becomes  thus  the  law  of  a  continual  depreciation  of 
Jaboor."    P.  44. 
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amount  of  Burplus  value  produced.  The  object  of  tb* 
machine  is,  of  course,  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  of  commodities  for  exchange,  \sj  employing  ■ 
few  bands  that  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  employmeot 
of  many.  But  when  the  capitalist  employs  fewer  bands-^ 
though  he  may  obtain,  as  stated  above,  a  much  larger  re- 
lative surplus  value  out  of  each  —  the  fewer  bands  In 
employs  the  less  surplus  value  will  be  produced  ;  since  each 
individual  worker,  even  where  no  restrictioD  exists,  can  give 
no  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  labour-value  in 
the  day.  No  man,  that  is,  can  wort  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
day  continuously,  and  even  if  he  did,  the  fewer  bands  wonld 
produce  a  smaller  total  surplus  value  than  some  greater 
number  who  each  produced  a  smaller  surplus  value.  Here, 
then,  is  another  reason  for  getting  the  most  out  of  the  handi 
possible,  by  an  extreme  length  of  hours  to  make  up  for  the 
decrease  in  the  numbers  at  work,  owing  to  the  superior 
machinery — the  total  amount  of  surplus  value  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  total  number  of  hours  of  unpaid  labour  die 
workers  altogether  give  to  the  capitalist,  after  they  have 
earned  the  value  of  their  wages. 

Even,  therefore,  when  the  number  cf  hours  are  reduced 
and  regulated  by  law,  steps  are  at  once  taken  to  iocreaae  the 
amount  of  surplus  value  attainable  by  the  capitalist  by  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  the  machinery,  and  thus  greatly 
adding  to  the  intensity  of  the  work.  It  standa  to  reason, 
for  instance,  that  a  man  who  attends  to  120  revolutions  (^ 
a  machine  in  ten  hours,  really  does  one-Sfth  more  woii 
tliaa  be  did  when  be  followed  but  100  revolutions  of  » 
machine  for  twelve  hours.  More  work  is  got  out  of 
him  in  less  time.  This  was  actually  done  in  our  mills 
and  factories  directly  the  Ten  Hours  Act  was  enforced, 
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Bind  the  same  or  a  larger  quantity  of  labour  was  compressed 
into  the  ten  hours  that  had  formerly  beea  spread  over 
twelve.  Thus  under  the  dominance  of  the  machine  industry 
tbe  workers  are  in  theory,  as  in  practice,  the  slaves  of  the 
machine  instead  of  using  the  machines  as  their  inanimate 
slaves.  They  must  work  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
machine,  over  whose  greater  or  less  rapidity  they  have  no 
control  whatsoever  any  more  than  they  have  over  the  higher 
or  lower  price  at  which  their  master  may  sell  the  labour- 
value  which  they  have  provided  him  with.  Men  and 
women  no  longer  use  tools,  they  are  used  by  their  own  tools 
in  the  shape  of  the  machines  moved  by  steam  or  water 
power.  The  labourers,  in  such  circumstances,  become  mere 
flesh  and  blood  mechanism,  at  the  mercy  <S  a  great  mechani- 
cal force,  are  literally  and  truly  slaves  of  their  own  produc- 
tion, and  their  bodies  aud  minds  are  stunted  and  enfeebled 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment,  even  apart  from  its 
length  or  its  intensity.  No  great  strength  and  no  great  skill 
are  required :  deftness  of  hand  and  enduring  persistence  of 
toil  are  all  that  is  needed. 

Further,  as  has  been  seen  in  practice,  the  effect  of  the 
machine  is  constantly  to  throw  men  out  of  employment, 
and  to  create,  under  existing  conditions  of  production,  a 
permanent  over-population,  in  the  fiice  of  increasisg  wealth. 
The  amount  of  surplus  value  produced,  the  return,  that  is, 
to  the  total  capital  embarked  in  machine  industry,  is 
increased  at  the  expense  of  increasing  uncertainty  and  ex- 
cessive competition  for  the  labourers.  The  machines  soon 
beat  the  band-workers  out  of  the  field  in  every  trade  ;  but, 
in  revenge,  the  workers  at  the  machine  themselves  are 
liable  to  the  same  uncertainty  any  day, 
.     Kjk  instance  of  this  in  actual  life  may  here  be  given.     A 
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coDtractor,  furnishing  stamps  to  the  Post-Office,  was  em- 
ploying three  hundred  men  on  skilled  work,  at  the  avenge 
wages  of  twenty-eight  shillings  a  week.  These  were  good 
wi^es,  as  times  go,  and  the  contractor  being  engaged  on  s 
Governinent  job,  the  men  might  fairly  look  upon  their 
positions  as  secure  for  life.  Uany  of  them  had  actually 
been  in  the  service  of  that  same  firm  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  But  now,  what  happened  ?  Suddenly,  without  a 
word  of  warning  beyond  the  week's  or  fortnight's  notJce 
demanded  by  the  law,  the  men  were  sent  about  tJiar 
bueinesB — were  discharged  without  recourse.  Machines 
bad  been  introduced  which  could  do  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  work  the  machines  previously  used  could  do,  and 
women  and  children  took  the  places  of  the  men.  Their 
average  wages  were  about  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  against 
the  twenty-eight  shilUngs  paid  to  the  men.  Here,  then, 
was  a  saving,  an  increase  of  the  surplus  value,  for  the 
capitalist  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  shillings  per  head  of  the 
men  discharged.  In  all,  the  gain  was  300  X  14,  or  not 
less  than  4,200  shillings,  or  £210  per  week  on  the  total 
number  of  three  hundred  men  discharged.  An  increase  of 
profit  of  upwards  of  £10,000  a  year,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  contract,  was  the  result,  to  the  bappy  con-^ 
tractor,  of  the  introduction  of  this  labour-saving  macbiD& 
But  what  of  the  result  to  the  "  hands  "  thus  discharged ) 
They  went  out  upon  the  labour-market  as  unskilled 
labourers,  most  of  them  failing  to  find  employment,  M 
times  were  dull.  The  contractor  did  no  worse  than  othen 
are  doing  constantly,  nor  could  he,  individually,  be  blamed. 
Yet,  hero,  one  man  gains  an  enormous  fortune,  whilst 
hundreds  are  thrown  workless  on  the  streets. 

And  this  is  civilisation,  this  is  the  orgtmisation  of  labour 
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wliicli  some  entbiisiaetiB  for  what  exists  tell  us  workers 
should  rightly  pay  for,  this  is  that  "  order  "  which  to  disturb 
or  rudely  handle  would  bring  upon  us  anarchy.  Hear  the 
workers  in  turn  :  listen  to  what  they  say — "  What  is  order 
to  you  capitalists  is  anarchy  to  us  workers  :  the  system  you 
hope  to  maintain  we  must — there  is  no  other  alternative 
before  us — either  master  or  destroy.  We  will  not  hand  on 
to  our  children  the  misery,  the  uncertainty,  the  hopeless- 
ness which  crush  us  who  toil  to-day.  The  machines  which 
give  you  wealth  give  us  the  moat  grinding  poverty.  Nay, 
as  you  see,  we  are  not  even  certain  of  the  pittance  we  but 
now  gained  for  your  profit.  What  should  improve  our  con- 
dition and  lessen  our  labour  renders  our  lot  one  of  perman- 
ent insecurity.  None  can  tell  this  week  whether  his  wages 
shall  be  secure  the  next."  Thus,  theory  and  practice 
accord,  and  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  population  created 
by  the  machine  crowd  into  other  businesses,  to  depress 
wages  by  their  competition,  or  sink  into  the  "fringe  of 
labour  "  and  pauperism. 

These  are  the  "  temporary  inconveniences "  of  the 
capitalist  system  of  production  recognised  by  middle-class 
economists.  But  they  are  not  temporary.  The  machine 
constantly  throws  adults  out  of  employment  Ricardo, 
MacCuUoch,  Ure,  even  Fawcett  and  Mill  confess  that 
the  tendency  of  the  machines  as  they  are  improved  is  to  do 
without  male  labour,  or  to  decrease  the  price  of  that  labour. 
Meanwhile,  too,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  wi^es  of  labour  are 
lowest  precisely  in  those  trades  where  the  hours  are  longest. 
It  is  the  excessive  toil  which  receives  the  loa^t  remuneration ; 
and  women  who  work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  can, 
as  recent  cases  in  the  police  court  show,  barely  gain  a  liveli- 
hood  or   keep   body  and  soul  together.      In  the   factories 
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where  the  ten  hours  law  is  in  force  w^es  have  men ;  where 
it  still  lasts  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  wages  have  fallen.* 
Hero,  then,  in  the  very  basis  of  our  machine  industry,  we 
find  the  causeu  of  perpetual  discontent  if  only  the  men  who 
work  understood  what  is  going  on  around  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  urge  the  economists,  there  is  com- 
pensation to  all  this,  "  If  men  are  thrown  out  here  they  are 
employed  there  if  capital  invested  in  machinery  reduces 
wages,  or  renders  less  money  available  for  payment  of  wages 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  still  additional  work  at 
higher,  or  at  any  rate  equal,  remuneration  can  be  found. 
Thus,  though  individuals  may  be  harmed  for  the  moment, 
the  community,  as  a  whole,  is  benefited,  and  even  the  dis- 
charged workers  gain  in  the  long  run."  Without  taking 
account  of  the  thousands  of  weavers  in  India  absolutely 
starved  to  death  by  the  competition  of  our  cheap  goods,  it 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  compensations  do  not  take  place 
in  the  way  supposed  for  our  own  people.  The  instance 
given  above  proves  that,  in  that  case  at  least,  the  break 
between  the  workmen  and  their  means  of  gaining  subsist- 
ence, or  their  undeserved  reduction  to  a  lower  scale  of  wages 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  but  simply  to  increase  the 
gains  of  their  employer,  did  not  meet  with  any  compensation. 
Moreover,  the  handloom  weavers,  whose  miseries  are  recorded 
in  all  the  reports  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  century,  found 
themselves  in  the  pauper  graveyard  long  before  any  compen- 

*  Beport  of  Inspector  of  Factories  Slst  October,  1563,  p.  9.  Cited  in 
Marx,  "Capitid,''p.  237.  It  is  ueedleaa  to  point  out  how  this  uuder-pay- 
ment  of  vomen  fosters  prostitution.  It  pmctically  provides  a  never- 
ceasing  stream  of  recruits  to  that  miserable  business.  Hunger  is  tlie 
first  CHUBS  of  prostitution,  wrote  Parent  Duchatelet,  after  having 
carefully  examined  all  the  causes  of  prostitution  in  Faria.  Our  great 
cnpitaliats  turn  hundreds  and  thousands  of  joung  women  on  to  the 
street  evety  year. 
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satioD  began  for  their  class.  The  osly  people  who  gain  aDy- 
thiDg  are  the  capitalists,  who  con  buy  the  labour-force  dC 
these  men  out  of  work  at  a  lower  price  than  before. 

For,  say  that  a  man  has  a  capital  of  £10,000  carefully 
accumulated  from  the  unpaid  labour  of  the  free  workmen 
whom  he  has  been  so  philanthropic  as  to  employ.  If  he 
employs  half  of  it  in  buying  materials  and  half  in  paying 
wages,  he  could  pay  a  hundred  labourers  £50  a  year  con- 
tinuously. But  now  suppose  he  changes  the  proportions 
altogether.  To  start  with,  he  employed  £5,000  as  constant 
capital,  and  X5,000  as  variable  capital  for  the  payment  of 
w^ee.  Now  he  dismisses  fifty  labourers  and  buys  a 
machine  which  costs  him  £2,500.  Here  £2,500  has  become 
constant  capital  and  has  ceased  to  be  available  for  payment 
of  wages.  Henceforth  the  capital  of  £10,000  will  never 
employ  more  than  lifty  labourers,  and  will  employ  fewer  at 
each  improvement  in  the  machine.  Where  ia  the  compen- 
sation I  Does  the  payment  to  the  mechanics  for  iJie 
machine  compensate  the  hands  thrown  out  of  employment  ? 
Id  any  caae  the  £2,500  originally  went  to  pay  salaries 
altogether.*  In  paying  for  the  machine  the  £2,500  not  only 
pays  wagea  to  the  mechanics,  but  tlio  materials  necessary  for 
its  construction,  and  the  surplus  value  taken  by  the  owner 
as  well  Besides,  when  once  the  machine  is  made  it  lasts 
till  it  is  worn  out,  and  to  employ  the  mechanics  continuously 
all  the  manufacturers  in  the  line  of  business  originally  chosen 
must  buy  machines  and  discharge  their  hands.  Every  such 
operation,  look  at  it  how  we  may,  means  that  the  hands 
*  The  difference  between  conataiit  capital  eluiI  fixed  capital  is  of  coorae 
veil  known  to  economists,  but  for  the  general  reader  it  id  enough  to  say 
that  constant  capital  camiBtH  of  what  is  expended  in  ',^v  materials, 
&c,  which  are  worked  up  in  process  of  mauufacture.  Pised  capital 
applies  only  to  boildings,  machinery,  Jtc 
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discharged  are  deprived  of  their  drafts  upon  food  which  were 
given  to  them  by  the  employer  in  the  first  instance,  and 
may  be  half-starved  or  find  their  way  into  the  work-house 
before  they  are  able  to  get  airailar  drafts  upon  suatenaDce 
again.  If  they  get  fresli  employment  and  renew  the  severed 
connection  between  theraselveB  and  their  victuab,  this  is  due 
to  some  new  capital  which  comes  on  to  the  labour  market 
and  not  to  the  capital  which  is  already  spent  on  the 
machine.* 

Moreover,  under  our  degrading  system  of  division  of 
labour,  men  cannot  turn  to  any  other  work  at  a  moments 
notice.  The  aptitude  has  been  ground  out  of  them  ;  conse- 
quently their  position  when  discharged  from  employmeat  is 
miserable  in  the  extreme. 

The  only  marvel  is  that  any  compensation  should  hftTe 
been  claimed  by  middle-class  economista  as  existing  under 
our  present  competitive  system.  Unquestionably  the 
machine  produces  more  and  cheaper  commodities  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained,  but  used  by  a  class  against  a  class  it 
becomes  the  means  of  enslaving  a  man  to  bis  own  physio' 
power ;  the  wealth  of  the  community  is  amassed  for  all  hut 
the  worker. 

But  the  great  machine  industry  and  capitalist  pnx)a<=' 
tiou  bring  about  other  results  which  seriously  imperil  the 
labourer's  steady  employment  or  continuous  well-being- 
Improved  machinery  needs  fresh  markets,  as  well  as  eX' 
tended  regions  devoted  to  fiimishing  raw  materials.  India. 
America,  Australia,  China,  become  the  providers  of  ra* 
materials  for  English  manufacturers,  until  such  time  as  thi->' 
bnild  up  factories  of  their  own.  Cotton,  wheat,  wool 
nlk  we  exported  as  our  raw  material  from  countries  which. 
*  Mars,  "  Capital,"  p.  190. 
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)wever  distant,  or  however  varying  in  climate  or  govem- 
ent,  become,  in  an  economical  sense,  the  hangers-on  of 
■r  great  industry  at  home.  Being  dependent  upon  other 
Dntries  for  our  necessary  food  le,  on  many  accounts,  a 
>8t  serious  matter;  but  in  effect,  to  be  dependent  even  for 
r  raw  material  binds  up  our  welfare  with  the  peace  and 
ability  of  men  in  other  lands  to  a  degree  which  at  times 
!  scarcely  appreciate.  The  war  between  the  North  and 
e  South  in  the  United  States  caused  as  much  distress  in 
i^ncashire  as  if  the  food  supply  from  America  had  been 
saporarily  curtailed.  A  abort  supply  of  silk,  or  jute,  or 
:ligo  at  once  makes  itself  felt  in  our  industrial  centres. 
le  market,  despite  of  all  the  eSbrts  of  governments  to  im- 
>se  artificial  restrictions,  has  become  world-wide.  There  is 
vast  division  of  labour,  whereby  continents  become  pracfi- 
II7  the  agricultural  districts  of  our  great  industrial  centres. 

More  than  this,  competition  remains  unrestrained,  save 
'  tariffs,  in  all  the  great  dealings  in  the  markets  of  the 
vld,  as  it  is  at  home.  Manu^turers  do  not  know,  aa  a 
■le,  what  one  another  are  doing.  For  instance,  news 
aches  a  house  from  its  correspondent  in  India,  or  Australia, 
'  China,  that  the  goods  previously  encumbering  that  par- 
^<dar  market  have  at  last  found  a  sale ;  that  there  has 
^  a  good  harvest,  a  fine  silk  crop,  an  admirable  season 
f  Wool  or  cattle,  a  splendid  return  from  jute,  or  opium,  or 
^igo ;  in  fact  that,  in  the  judj;ment  of  the  writer,  business 

that  part  of  the  world  will  not  oidy  be  better  for  the 
Jttient,  but  that  a  heavier  demand  will  certainly  follow, 
^nwhile,  he  recommends  that  large  quantities  of  such 
*1  such  goods  should  be  shipped  at  once,  so  that  rival 
porters  may  not  step  in  first  after  the  troubling  of  the 
ol  of  prosperity.     Similar  advices  reach  other  great  firms 
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from  their  coirespoDdents  about  the  same  time.  Then  the 
wholesale  exporters  give  orders  m  hot  haste,  the  manufac- 
turers, who  have  probahly  heard  of  the  improvement  them- 
selves, take  heart  and  cautiously  raise  prices.  They  feel  that 
dulnoas  and  short  time  and  depression  have  passed  away. 
There  is  lightness  in  the  commercial  air,  and  exhilaration 
pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  business  operations. 
Mills  or  factories  begin  to  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  fill  the 
orders  which  pour  in  from  all  quarters.  More  "hands" 
are  needed  to  do  the  work.  The  "  over-population  "  which 
Malthusians  had  been  denouncing  is  absorbed  in  a  twink- 
ling, to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
"good  times." 

The  good  news  spreads,  and  with  it  the  change  of  "  tone." 
Those  manufacturers  who  are  first  in  the  field  order  new 
and  improved  machinery.*  This,  for  the  time  being,  gives 
more  work  to  mechanics  and  iron-masters.  Tlicir  pros- 
perity reacts  in  turn  upon  the  miners  and  colliers.  Prices 
rise  all  along  the  line,  the  people  are  in  full  employ- 
ment at  good  pay,  for  they  have  soon  demanded  a  rise  io 
wages.  Tn  short,  the  manufacturers  are  in  haste  to  get 
rich,  the  railways  get  full  freights,  the  growers  of  raw  mate- 
rial find  that  they  can,  at  ruling  rates,  profitably  grow  more 
of  the  special  staple  in  which  they  are  interested.  There 
is  what,  in  American  parlance,  might  be  called  a  univeisal 
"  boom."  It  seems  impossible  that  a  collapse  can  ever 
come  again,  for  are  not  all  interested  in  maintmoing  this 
general  interchange  of  products  ?  The  working  classes,  in 
piirticular,  hope  that  at  last  permanent  employment  >t 
good  wages  is  assured  to  them  ;   pnuperism  falls  off,  and  tbe 

•  Whicli,  be  it  aaid  in  ixisaiiig,  increases  the  available  supplj  '^ 
labour,  and  tends,  besides,  to  k««p  wages  from  risiag  eiceasively. 
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reports  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  from  the  great 
industrial  centres  are  most  satisfactory.  The  very  whirl  of 
business  prevents  men  from  seeing  clearly  what  is  going  on 
around  them. 

For   at  this  very  moment  the   highest  point  has   been 
reached.     Those  same  correspondents  who  but  now  were  so 
jubilant,  send  home  doleful  tidings  to  the  effect  that  goods 
are    not   moving    off   as    fast    as   they   were,   and  counsel 
prudence  as  to  further  shipmeuts.      In  the  home  market 
also,  the   rise  in   wages,  the  higher  rate  of  interest,  the 
increase  of  speculation  in  all  sorts  of  hopeless  enterprises  or 
investments  in  foreign  bonds,  combine  to  produce  a  check  at 
the  same  time.      It  is  found  that  a  portion  of  the  demand 
has  been  due  to  speculation  from  the  outset,  or  to  the  pur- 
chase of  our  own  goods  with  our  loaned  capital.     Further- 
more,   the    rise    of    wages    has    driven    manufacturers    to 
get    the    better    of   their   neighbours   by  introducing    im- 
proved machinery,  and  thus  to  produce  more  at  a  lower 
price  with  fewer  hands.     At  the  very  time,  therefore,  when 
all  looks  most  hopeful,  when  business  is  most  prosperous, 
and  employment  is  most  brisk — just   at  that  instant  the 
highest    point    has  been   reached   in   the   progress  of  the 
industrial   cycle,   and  ere    long    the  downward   movement 
commences.     Suddenly    then    there    is    a   great    difficulty 
found  in  disposing  of  goods  at  a  profit.      The  home  and 
foreign  markets  are  alike  glutted.     Even  the  cheaper  raw 
material  and  improved  machinery  will  not  suffice  to  put 
matters  on  a  better  footing.     Rather,  those  manufacturers 
who  have  such  advantages  intensify  the  crisis  by  pouring 
yet  more  goods  at  a  lower  price  on  an  already  overburdened 
market.     Hence  short  time   becomes   the   rule :  men  are 
discharged   wholesale    from   all    departments    of  industry. 


■« 
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There  are  plenty  of  people  wanting  clothes,  food,  house- 
room  ;  but  in  order  to  give  them  employment,  and  thus  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  these  necessaries,  the  capitalist  class 
must  be  able  to  employ  them  at  a  profit,  and  such  profit 
the  very  glut  of  goods  in  the  markets  prevents.  Hence 
comes  the  renewal  of  over-population  on  an  enormous  and 
even  dangerous  scale ;  whole  districts  are  reduced  to  the 
very  lowest  level :  it  seems  as  if  such  misery  could  not 
longer  endure.*  The  depression  spreads  to  every  department 
as  prosperity  had  affected  every  interest.  Where  the  first 
check  comes  matters  little,  sooner  or  later  all  are  more  or 
less  injured,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  ten- 
year  crises,  which,  since  the  year  1825,  have  had  world-wide 
effect.  Such  industrial  crises,  which  are  sometimes  con- 
nected with  financial  upsets,  but  which  may  not  always 
bring  about  the  same  results,  have  occurred  every  ten  years 
for  the  last  half-century.  But  the  recurring  periods  have 
been  shortened,  and  the  crisis  in  each  particular  trade  may 
not  be  absolutely  contemporaneous  with  that  in  others. 
The  destruction  they  involve  to  men  and  material  is 
inconceivable. 

When  the  pressure  has  lasted  long  enough  for  the 
over-production,  as  it  is  called,  to  work  off,  then  the 
renewed  demand  begins,  and  the  wheel  works  round  once 
more.  Again  the  workers  who  have  been  forced  into  the 
workhouse  or  out  on  the  "  tramp,"  again  the  unfortunate 
hands  who  have  "  clemmed  "  in  silence  and  sadness,  hoping 
for  better  times,  are  taken  back  to  labour  for  their  em- 

*  The  depression  in  the  Cleveland  iron  district  daring  the  last  great 
industrial  crisis  wa<i  in  itself  awful  to  witness.  It  was  anarchy  and 
bloodshed  to  all  intents  and  purposes — for  men,  women,  and  children 
were  hopelessly  impoverished  though  ready  to  work — and  yet  our 
''  scientific  "  political  economists  accept  such  horrors  as  inevitable. 
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plover's  advantage  and  profit,  only  to  be  thrust  down  into 
deeper  despair  at  the  next  stt^nation,  which  is  aa  sure  to 
recur  as  are  the  seasons.  Thus,  in  addition  to  all  the 
QDcertainty  of  new  machines  and  iDventioDB,  which  may 
interfere  with  liis  scanty  wages  at  any  moment,  over  and 
above  all  the  evils  a  workman  has  to  suffer  from  the 
revolutionary  basis  of  modem  productioa  so  opposed  to  the 
conservative,  the  too  conservative,  methods  of  old  time — 
on  the  top  of  such  never-ceasing  chances  and  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  his  daily  labour,  he  is  certain  once  in  every 
ten  years  at  least  to  suffer  from  a  congestion  in  the  labour 
market,  owing  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  which  may  throw  him 
out  of  his  former  comparative  comfort  into  the  lowest  abyss 
of  miseiy  and  despair. 

For  the  working  class  have  no  control  whatsoever  over 
the  disposal  of  the  goods  which  they  themselves  produce. 
They  are  not  consulted  as  to  whether  these  steps  should  be 
taken  or  that  course  abandoned.  Labour  has  no  say, 
cannot  compare  notes.  There  is  socialisation  in  the  work- 
shop, in  the  factory,  in  the  mine,  on  the  farm;  and  anarchy, 
absolute  unrestrained  anarchy,  in  the  exchange.  Yet  this, 
I  say  again,  is  the  organisation  of  labour  for  which  the 
labourers  are  asked  to  pay  and  be  thankful  for :  this  is  the 
skilful  management  of  production  which  the  capitalist  class 
and  their  hangers-on  make  a  merit  of.  Wealth,  wealth, 
ever  more  wealth  here  :  uncertainty,  depression,  starvation, 
degradation  for  the  men,  women,  and  children  whose  labour 
alone  gives  value  or  produces  gooda  The  sole  ohject  of 
the  capitalist  class  being  to  obtain  surplus  value  by  extra 
and  unpaid  labour,  the  relative  over-population  produced 
by  machines  and  the  alternating  series  of  elation  and 
depression  are  greatly  to  their  advantage.      Tliey  are  able  to 
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make  more  profit  id  a  ehorter  tim&  But  these  crises  tend 
also  to  crush  out  the  small  factories,  the  small  dealers,  the  smalt 
distributors,  and  the  small  handicraftsmen  more  than  ever. 

Each  period  of  this  description  culminates  in  a  whole 
series  of  baukniptcies,  which,  as  a  rule,  means  that  tbe 
trede  is  driven  into  the  hands  of  lai^er  and  yet  laiger 
producers  and  distributors.  Thus  the  uncertainty  of 
existence  extends  far  even  above  the  mere  producer  him- 
self, and  results  in  that  feverish  lust  for  gain  which  is  (me 
of  the  worst  features  in  our  modem  society.  All  are  ia 
hast«  to  get  rich,  partly  because  of  the  desire  to  lire 
luxuriously,  but  much  more  because  they  hope  to  be  clear 
of  the  possibility  of  being  left  in  hopeless  penury  in  tbeir 
old  age.  The  capitalist  system  renders  essential  the 
economy  of  the  means  of  production  in  each  separate 
establishment,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  effected  t>; 
the  most  wholesale  waste  of  the  physical  strength  of  the 
producers  and  their  means  of  production,  not  to  speidt  ^ 
the  innumerable  parasites  engendered  by  the  luxury  it 
develops.  Capitalist  production,  to  repeat,  depends  upon 
the  men  and  women  who  work  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  production  and  obliged  to  sell  themselves  od  the 
market  for  what  is  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  wage 
But  when  once  the  system  is  established  its  continuance  i^ 
necessarily  ensured  upon  an  ever-growing  scale,  until  tlie 
producers  themselves  combine  to  take  control  of  the  wholv 
means  of  production  in  the  collective  interest. 

For  the  products  of  the  producer  continually  escape  from 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  class  opposed  to  him.  His  fon£ 
of  labour  is  worked  up,  not  only  into  merchandise,  but  into 
capital — into  means  of  production  which  control  him,  int^ 
means  of  subsistence,  which  actually  buy  the  worker  biiS' 
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ilf  body  and  soul.*  He  i»  the  slave  of  his  own  production, 
nd  is  bought  with  his  own  necessaries  of  life,  which  he 
liiuself  furnishes  in  the  fonn  of  exchangeable  commodities. 
Ul  this  is  disguised  from  the  workers  themselves  by  the 
iaily  or  weekly  sale  of  their  labour-force ;  and  the  fiction 
hat  they  enter  upon  a  free  contract  with  their  employers 
nduces  them  to  stunt  themselves  permanently  by  serving  the 
nachines  of  another  and  hostile  class.  Their  consumption  of 
laily  necessaries  forces  thotn  to  come  day  after  day  upon  the 
oarkct  in  order  to  sell  themselves  afresh  to  their  employers 
rbo  keep  them  thus  in  economical  servitude.  The  relation 
f  capitalist  and  wage-slave  is  day  by  day  perpetuated. 

"  But  higher  wages,"  say  some,  "  surely  this  would  in 
ome  sort  remedy  the  miserable  position  you  describe. 
English  labourers  nowadays  are  at  any  rate  free  to  combine, 
he  vo^ng  power  is  increasing  in  their  hands,  cannot  they 
naster  the  situation  in  that  way,  and  secure  for  themselves 
ome  comfort  and  security?"  The  conditions  need  stronger 
neasures,  valuable  as  combination  is  for  every  purpose.  For 
be  relative  over-population  which  occasions  such  endless 
nlsery  in  times  of  depression,  and  is  ever  close  at  hand  in 
be  flushest  times  of  trade,  is  directly  due  to  the  control  by 
be  capital  class  of  the  whole  process  of  exchange,  the  in- 
areasing  employment  of  machines  owned  by  that  class,  and 
;be  growing  proportion  of  constant  to  variable  capital  in 
;very  business.  A  man  cannot  keep  his  capital  without 
increasing  it ;  accumulation  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale  is 
Forced  upon  the  capitalist,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increase 
of  the  wage-earning  class  to  be  employed  as  administering 
to  luxury,  or  in  producing  more  and  more  surplus  value 
continues.  The  very  payment  of  wt^es  presupposes  a  cer- 
•  Marx,  "Capital,"  p.  249. 
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tain   amount   of  labour  given   for  nothing,   which  os  th^ 
average  of  cases  in  England  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  li^ 
day's  work.    Wages  in  fact,  aa  already  stated,  are  but  an  order 
upon  a  fractioD  of  the  value  of  the  wage-eamer'a  production.*" 
Take  the  best  explanation  by  a  middle-class  economist  of 
the  phenomena  of  inflation  and  depression  which  has  jos'fc 
been  considered.    What  says  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  ?    This : — 
"  A  manufacturer  finding  a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity 
forbears  to  employ  labourers  in  increasing  a  stock  which  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  dispose  of ;  or  if  he  goes  on  until  all  his 
capital  is  locked  up  in  unsold  goods,  then  at  least  he  must 
of  necessity  pause  until  he  can  get  paid  for  some  of  them. 
But  no  one  expects  either  of  these  states  to  be  permaoeDt ; 
if  he  did  he  would  at  the  first  opportunity  remove  his  capita) 
to  some  other  occupation  in  which  it  would  still  continue  to 
employ  labour.     The  capital  remains  unemployed  for  a  time 
during  wbicb  the  labour-market  is  over-stocked,  and  wages 
fall.     Afterwards  the  demand  revives  and  perhaps  becomes 
imnsually  brisk,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  sell  bis  com- 
modity even  faster  than  be  can  produce  it ;  his  whole  capital 
is  then  brought  into  complete  efficiency,  and  if  be  is  able  he 
Ixirrows  capital  in  addition,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
into  some  other  employment.     At  such  times  wages,  in  his 
particular  occupation,  rise.     If  we  suppose  what  in  strict- 
ness is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  one  of  these  fits  of 
briskness  or  of  stagnation  should  affect  all  occupations  at  the 
same  time,  wages  altogether  might  undeigo  a  rise  or  a  fall- 
These,  however,  are  but  temporary  fluctuations ;  the  capital 
now  lying  idle  will  next  year  be  in  active  employment,  that 
which  16  this  year  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  will 
in  its  turn  be  locked  up  in  crowded  warehouses,  and  wages 
*  See  Chapter  IV. 
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JO  tliese  several  departments  will  ebb  and  flow  accordingly  ; 
tut  nothing  can  permanently  alter  general  wages  except  an 
incx-ease  or  diminution  of  capital  itself  (always  meaning  by  the 
^"^Txx  the  funds  of  all  sorts  destined  for  the  payment  of 
a'>our),  compared  with  the  quantity  of  labour  offering  itself 
^  ^6  hired."*  Again,  *'  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  pro- 
wi'tion  between  the  number  of  the  labouring  population  and 
^^  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour  ; 
^^  will  say  for  shortness  the  capital  If  the  wages  are 
higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  another,  if  the  subsistence 
^d  comfort  of  the  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is  for 
^0  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  propor- 
tion to  population.  It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of 
Cumulation  or  of  production  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds 
^Jestined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers;  it  is  the  pro- 
portion between  those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom 
they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bettered 
in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their 
advantage  ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does 
tiot  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent 
purposes,  a  delusion." 

Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  was  a  Malthusian.  His  idea  was 
;hat  the  working-classes  ought  to  keep  down  their  families 
o  the  number  which  should  enable  them  to  get  each  a 
arger  amount  of  this  imaginary  wages-fund.  Strange  to  say 
t  never  occurred  to  him  that  this  phenomenon  of  inflation 
md  depression  takes  place  in  countries  where  the  population 
s  stationary  or  even  decreasing,  as  well  as  in  lands  where  the 

♦  J.  S.  Mill,  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  voL  i.  p.  411.  Mr 
^iili's  deep  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  his  life-long  work  on  their 
)ehalf,  gain  him  the  respect  even  of  those  who  differ  most  widely  from 
lis  economical  views. 
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number  of  the  people  increases.  That  there  has  been  no 
want  of  capital  in  England  to  employ  the  people,  is  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  thinker.  Without  anticipating  here  a 
Eutvey  of  tbo  present  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  assessment  to  income-tax  alone  in  1 883 
was  more  than  the  total  production  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1842,  or  roughly  speaking,  nearly  £000,000,000  in  the 
one  case,  and  £500,000,000  in  the  other.  The  total 
income  in  1 882  may  be  put  at  not  less  than  Xl, 300,000,000. 
Meanwhile  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  only  from  28,000,000  to  35,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  those  employed  in  actual  production  has  very 
slightly  increased.  Neither  the  over-population  theory  to 
account  for  the  miserable  wages  of  the  workers,  nor  the 
abstinence  theory  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
will  hold  woter  for  a  moment  What  abstinence  is  therein 
taking  so  much  extra  labour  for  nothing,  and  then  merely 
debating  as  to  whether  such  surplus-value  taken  from  the 
labourer  shall  be  used  to  build  larger  factories  or  to  expend  io 
luxury  in  Paris  \  In  either  case  the  tnforccd  abstinence  is 
on  the  part  of  the  labourer  who  gets  less  for  his  day's  work 
than  the  labour-value  he  provides.  The  capitalist  class 
takes  relatively  to  the  total  production  of  the  country  ao 
ever- increasing  proportion  of  the  wealth  for  its  own  use. 
Under  our  system  of  unregulated  competition,  the  worker 
on  the  average  gains  nothing,  and  if  he  limits  bis  family  as 
a  class  and  reduces  the  numbers  of  available  bauds — a  thing 
practically  impossible — he  but  accelerates  the  introduction 
of  new  machines,  and  in  due  time  the  re-creation  of  a 
relative  over-population. 

Here,  however,  is  the  true  law  of  capitalist  production, 
which  completely  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
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the  bourgeois  expounders  of  political  economy.  Aa  Mr 
Hill  speaks  of  the  relative  profit  to  be  derived  from  slave 
and  free  labourers,  as  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  the  &ee 
labourer — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  amount  of  necessary 
wages  or  standard  of  life — be  at  least  ought  to  bave  seen 
the  truth,  which  is: — "  The  relation  between  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  only  a  relation 
between  unpaid  labour  converted  into  capital,  and  the  over- 
plus of  paid  labour  which  this  additional  capital  needs  in 
order  to  set  to  work.  This,  then,  is  in  no  sense  a  relation 
between  two  terms  independent  of  one  another — that  is  to 
say,  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  on  one  side,  and  the 
number  of  the  working  population  on  the  other — but  it  is 
only  a  relation  betvxen  the  unpaid  and  ike  paid  labour  of 
the  same  working  population.  If  the  quantum  of  unpaid 
labour  which  the  working  class  supplies  and  the  capitalist 
class  accumulates  increases  itself  with  such  rapidity,  that 
in  order  to  turn  it  into  additional  capital  an  extraordinary 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  paid  labour  must  be  made, 
wages  rise.  Other  things  remain  the  same,  unpaid  labour 
diminishes  in  proportion.  So  soon,  however,  as  this 
diminution  reaches  the  point  where  the  extra  labour  which 
feeds  capital  is  no  longer  offered  in  the  usual  quantity,  a 
reaction  follows,  a  less  portion  of  the  income  ia  turned  into 
capital,  and  the  accumulation  slackens,  the  rise  in  wages 
receives  a  check.  The  price  of  labour  can  therefore  never 
raise  itself  except  within  limits  which  leave  untouched  the 
foundations  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  ensure  its  repro- 
duction on  an  increasing  scale.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  the  labourer  exists  only  to  increase  other  people's 
wealth  which  be  himself  has  created?"*  With  all  this  con- 
"  Mara,  "Ciqjital,"  p.  273. 
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traction  and  expansion,  inflation  and  depression,  the 
increase  of  population  has  in  practice  little  or  nothing  to 
do.  It  occurs  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  in  America 
OB  well  as  in  Germany  or  Belgium. 

Never,  then,  until  the  working  claeses  shake  themselves 
clear  of  the  notion  that  a  mere  rise  in  wages  is  all  they 
have  to  strive  for,  will  they  be  able  to  dominate  the  causes  of 
their  own  enslavement.  Here  and  there  better  conditions 
of  life  may  be  obtained  by  combination,  healthier  houe*.'^, 
superior  education,  shorter  hours  of  labour,  more  nourish- 
ing food,  no  labour  for  women  and  children.  Such  points 
as  these  may  be  gained  just  as  slaves  may  be  more  kindly 
treated  or  more  adequately  fed  in  one  country  than  in 
another ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  which  is  that  the  wage-earning  class 
is,  under  present  social  conditions,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
machinery  and  the  owners  of  the  machinery  and  raw 
materials.  The  tendency  of  our  system  of  production,  and 
the  increasing  accumulation  of  capital,  is  of  necessity  to 
increase  the  amount  of  over-population  relatively  to  the 
means  of  employment.  And  thus  as  we  have  seen  in 
practice,  an  industrial  army  of  reserve  is  maintained  ever  at 
the  disposal  of  capital  for  the  enhancement  of  profit,  ready 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  whirl  of  production  during  times  of 
expansion,  only  to  be  thrown  workless  on  to  the  streets  in 
periods  of  collapse. 

The  increase  of  capital  to  a  certain  point  is  essential 
%o  the  increase  of  power  of  production,  but  this  stage 
once  reached,  the  creation  of  a  relative  over-population 
becomes  a  definite  means  for  the  accumulation  of  wealtk 
During  the  periods  of  stagnation  this  industrial  army 
of  reserve    presses    on    the    army   in    active    employmeot, 
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and  serves  to  restrain  its  demands  when  the  moment 
of  over-production  and  great  apparent  prosperity  at  length 
comes.  Capital  increases  iu  the  hands  of  the  few,  because 
it  has  been  taken  completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
many.  This  arrangement  wherehy  the  over-population 
becomes  a  direct  method  for  incressing  wealth,  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  m&chiueiy  tends  to  increase  the 
over-population,  is  a  see-saw  quite  peculiar  to  the  capitalist 
system  of  production  from  its  earliest  growth,  and  is 
imknown  under  other  conditions.  The  very  excess  of 
labour  dragged  from  those  who  are  employed,  in  order  to 
raise  the  rate  of  surplus  value  taken  from  each  worker, 
increases  the  numbers  of  the  over-population,  whilst  the 
competition  from  without  serves  to  keep  down  the  rate  of 
wages  among  the  employed.  Whilst  some  are  over-worked 
to  give  extra  profit,  others  are  condemned  to  forced  idleness 
who  would  gladly  work  were  they  permitted  to  do  so. 
Thus,  as  a  general  result,  the  law  by  which  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  wealth  can  be  produced  with  an  ever-lessening  ex- 
penditure of  human  labour-force — this  law  which  enables  man, 
as  a  social  being  working  in  concert  with  others,  to  produce 
more  and  more  wealth  with  less  labour,  is  turned  by  our  capi- 
talist system,  where  the  means  of  production  are  not  at  the 
disposal  of  the  laboiu^r,  but  the  labourer  is  at  the  mercy  of 
his  means  of  production,  directly  to  his  disadvantage.  As  an 
immediate  consequence,  the  more  power  and  resources  placed 
at  the  command  of  labour,  and  the  greater  the  competition 
of  the  labourers,  the  more  precarious  becomes  the  position 
of  the  wage-earner,  and  his  chances  of  selling  his  labour.* 

But  all  this  escapes  notice,  or  is  accounted  for  in  slipshod 

fashion,  because  few  of  the  educated  classes  care  to  examine 

•  M«rx,  "  Capital,"  chapter  sxv. 
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too  closely  into  ezieting  cooditions.  Spots  on  the  sun, 
iDeotal  obliquity,  chance,  bad  harveBts — as  if  an  ordered 
civilisation  -would  not  avera^  ite  food  supply  over  a  long 
period  of  years — all  have  been  put  forward  as  the  causes  of 
the  troubles  we  suffer  from.  To  analyse  the  real  causes  of 
misery  is  to  work  for  their  removal,  is  to  take  the  first. stepn 
towards  a  social  overtum.  Tbe  antagonism  of  classes  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  history  of  all  progress,  is  ever  ignored 
by  all  but  the  clearest  heads  or  most  sympathetic  natures  of 
their  time.  That  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land 
LS  thought  by  some  a  euEBdent  answer  to  all  comments 
upon  the  infamous  arrangements  whereby  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  sunk  in  degradation  In  order  that  luxury  and 
idleness  may  be  maintained.  But  utility  itself  is  relative, 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  even  depend  upon  the  state  of 
society  or  the  position  which  each  holds  in  that  society.  Why 
is  more  work  devoted  to  this  article  than  another  ?  Because 
there  is  more  demand.  But  the  demand  itself  arises  from 
the  construction  of  society,  that  is,  from  needs  and  desires 
engendered  by  endless  evolutions  or  by  persistent  education. 
Mere  metaphysical  or  theological  explanations  fail  utterly 
to  account  for  the  present  or  to  forecast  the  future 

If  we  follow  now  such  an  analjrsis  as  this,  its  suggestive- 
nes8  is  surely  at  once  apparent :  "  Tbe  consumption  of 
products  is  determined  by  the  social  conditions  in  which  the 
consumers  find  themselves  placed,  and  these  conditions 
themselves  rest  on  the  antagonism  of  classes.  Cotton, 
potatoes,  and  spirits  are  articles  of  the  conunonest  consump- 
tion. Potatoes  have  brought  on  scrofula ;  cotton  has  to  a 
great  extent  displaced  linen  and  wool,  although  wool  and 
linen  are,  in  many  cases,  of  greater  utility,  if  only  on  the 
ground  of  health ;  spirits,  finally,  have  beaten  beer  and  wine 
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out  of  the  field  in  many  places,  although  spirits  when  used  as 
a  food  are  generally  admitted  to  be  a  poison.  For  an  entire 
century  the  goTemments  strove  vainly  against  the  European 
opium  ;  economy  gained  the  day,  and  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  consumption. 

"  Why,  then,  are  cotton,  potatoes,  and  spirits  the  pivots  of 
bourgeois  society  \  Because  less  labour  is  needed  to  produce 
them,  and  they  are  consequently  at  the  lowest  price.  Why 
does  the  minimum  price  decide  the  maximum  consumption  ? 
Would  it  by  chance  be  on  account  of  the  absolute  utility  of 
these  articles,  of  their  intrinsic  utility,  of  their  utility  in  so 
far  as  they  correspond  in  the  most  useful  manner  to  the 
needs  of  the  workman  as  man,  and  not  of  man  as  workman  ? 
No ;  it  is  because  in  a  society  founded  on  •miaery,  the  most 
miserable  products  have  the  fatal  prerogative  of  serving  for 
the  use  of  the  greatest  number. 

"  To  say  now  that  because  the  least  costly  things  are 
most  lai^ely  consumed  they  must  be  of  the  greatest 
utility,  is  to  say  that  the  wide  consumption  of  gin 
on  account  of  its  small  cost  of  production  is  conclusive 
proof  of  its  utility ;  it  is  to  tell  the  WE^-eamer  that 
the  potato  is  more  wholesome  for  him  than  meat ;  it  is 
to  accept  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  a  society  to  come 
where  the  antagonism  of  classes  would  cease,  where  there 
would  be  no  more  classes,  consumption  would  no  longer  be 
determined  by  the  minimum  time  of  production ;  but  the 
time  of  production  that  would  be  devoted  to  an  article 
would  be  determined  by  its  d^;ree  of  utility."* 

Whatever,   then,   is  the  least   costly   in   point  of  food, 

clothing,  and  housing,  becomes  a  portion  of  the  "  standard 

of  life,"  towards  which  the  working  classes  tend  under  our 

•  Marx,  "  UieOre  de  In  PhiloBophie,"  pp.  41 ,  41. 
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great  capitalist  system ;  and  though  special  causes  may  for  a 
time  prevent  the  minimum  from  being  reduced  to  as  low  a 
level  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  capitalist's  view  of  utUity, 
when  once  the  tendency  has  resulted  in  actual  fact^  the 
standard  \s  rarely  raised  again.  Shoddy  clothing,  adulter- 
ated bread,  poisonous  gin  are,  as  we  can  all  see,  the  main 
supports  of  a  large  population  in  the  great  cities.  It  has  been 
urged  that  a  change  might  be  brought  about  by  influencing 
the  nature  of  the  demand  for  commodities,  by  inducing  men 
and  women  to  adopt  greater  simplicity  of  life,  and  thus  by 
directing  the  work  of  the  world  in  a  better  direction, 
to  mitigate  the  injustice,  and  do  away  with  the  waste  of 
labour  which  now  prevails.  But  this  is  really  a  metaphysi- 
cal view  of  the  situation,  and  presumes  a  complete  change 
in  society  itself,  such  as  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  great 
historical  evolution  or  revolution  in  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion, exchange,  and  education  extending  perhaps  over 
generations,  and  ending  in  the  final  victory  of  the  produc- 
ing class,  which  will  then  be  the  entire  community.* 

Even  while  we  are  discussing  the  conditions  around  us, 
the  historical  movement,  which,  if  neglected,  renders  all 
political  economy  utterly  worthless,  is  prossing  steadily  on- 
wards. The  Utopian  socialists  and  reorganisers  of  society 
passed  over  the  details  of  growth  almost  as  lightly  as  the 
bourgeois  economists.  "The  eagle  eye  of  the  idealist" 
saw  the  imperfections  of  the  society  of  his  own  day,  and 
could  suggest  a  better  form  for  the  future,  but  the  develop- 
ment proceeding  from  the  past  and  going  on  relentlessly 

*  It  is  amusing  to  note  that  writers  in  the  capitalist  press  call  our 
shallow  middle-class  political  economy,  which  does  not  even  rightly 
analyse  how  the  spoils  of  the  workers  are  divided,  a  science.  It  is  a 
science  in  much  the  same  sense  that  alchemy  and  astrology  were 
sciences. 
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throngh  the  preaeBt  iato  the  future,  was  too  often  hidden 
from  even  his  gaze.  The  really  scientific  process  takes 
account  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  knowing  right  well 
that  in  this  way  alone  is  it  possible  to  forecast,  in  any 
sound  sense,  the  economy  of  the  future.  Those  who  desire 
to  trace  the  origin  and  the  effect  of  the  machine  industry 
must  first  grasp  that  antagonism  of  classes  which  has  led 
irresistibly  to  our  existing  anarchy.  Alike  in  agriculture  and 
in  manufacture,  the  coDstant  improvements  of  machinery, 
the  incalculable  revolutions  which  may  te  wrought  by  new 
discoveries  and  inventions,  render  absolute  plans  or  fore- 
casts impossible.  But  this  we  can  discern,  that  by  great 
corporations,  made  up  of  many  shareholders,  who  employ 
salaried  officials  to  organise  production  or  distribution ;  by 
the  growing  disposition  of  the  State,  even  in  its  present 
bourgeois  form,  to  take  control  of  various  departments  also 
with  a  hierarchy  of  salaried  officials,  the  old  individualism, 
pure  and  simple,  is  being  broken  down,  and  collective  in 
some  degree  substituted  for  individual  eflfort.  The  revolt 
of  the  organised  method  of  production,  where  each  worker 
is  more  and  more  dependent  on  his  fellow,  against  the 
anarchical  system  of  exchange,  where  each  is  i^ainst  all, 
becomes  more  pronounced  with  every  successive  crisis.  The 
middle-class  is  incapable  of  handling  its  own  social  system, 
and  the  proletariat  must  at  last  come  by  its  own.  From 
the  worse  side  of  our  existing  civilisation  a  new  and  better 
form  must  be  evolved,  if  any  beneficial  change  takes  place. 

Thus,  then,  the  examination  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
capitalist  production  with  the  great  machine  industry, 
where  wealth  consists  in  a  vast  accumulation  of  commodi- 
ties, and  articles  are  produced  with  a  view  to  their  exchange 
for  proSt  on    the  markets  of  the  world,   where   also  the 
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means  of  production,  and  the  control  of  the  excbange  of 
products,  are  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  and  nothing  beyond 
hare  subsistence  is  accorded  to  the  other — this  anatjrsis, 
which  takes  account  of  the  fierce  com^tition  that  goes  on 
among  the  capitalists  for  gain  above,  gradually  crushing 
out  the  less  powerful,  and  the  yet  fiercer  competition  among 
the  w&ge-eameis  below,  for  the  privilege  of  gaining  an 
uncertain  livelihood,  gradually  cniahing  the  weaker  there 
too — all  proves  clearly  that  the  domination  of  capitalism 
must  involve  perpetual  uncertiunty  and  inferior  production 
for  profit,  whilst  the  wealth  created  through  improved 
machinery,  instead  of  giving  increased  well-being  to  all, 
serves  but  to  depress  the  mass  of  the  people  more  and  more 
relatively  to  the  well-to-do. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   PERIOD   OF   APATBT. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Chartist  moTement  on  the  lOtb 
April  1848,  through  the  want  of  thorough  education  and 
combination  among  the  working- classes,  anything  like 
organised  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat,  to  the 
domination  of  the  landlords  and  middle-class  came  to  an 
end.*  Henceforth,  the  trifling  changes  brought  about  have 
been  due  rather  to  the  unavoidable  advance  of  society  than 
to  any  special  activity.  Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  right  of  public  meeting  had  been  secured  by  the 
Chartists  and  their  sympathisers  ;  the  right  to  combine  had 
been  partially  conquered  by  the  Trade  Unionists ;  some  of 
the  more  grievous  evils  of  the  fectory  system  had  been 
checked  by  the  Ten  Hours  Bill ;  but  no  definite  step  had 
been  taken  towards  the  organisation  of  labour  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers  themselves,  nor  had  any  restriction 
been  placed  upon  the  power  of  the  landowners  and 
capitalists  to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
freedom  of  contract  within  the  limits  prescribed.  Free- 
trade,  as  the  abler  thinkers  on  the  side  of  the  people  had 
predicted  would  be  the  case,  if  that  measure  were  carried 

*  Of  course  ChaTtiam  long  survived  this  date,  and  tnanj  of  its  active 
supporters  did  admirable  work  in  securing  a  really  free  press.  But, 
aa  an  effective  revolutionaiy  force,  it  died  down  After  the  meeting  at 
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without  aaj  compensating  advantage  for  the  workers, 
resulted  only  in  increased  profits  for  the  capitalist  class, 
and  in  securing  for  them  more  complete  control  over  the 
entire  field  of  production  and  exchange. 

But  how  is  it  that  our  working  countrymea  have  been 
induced  thus  to  rest  Hlnce  1848  in  contented,  or,  at  any 
rate,  apparently  contented  subjection,  though,  relatively  to 
the  wealth  being  piled  up  around  them,  their  condition  was 
getting  worse  and  v^orse  eveiy  day  ?  There  must  be  some 
good  reason  for  this  strange  quiescence  when,  continuously, 
from  1815  to  1848,  there  had  been  agitation,  disturbance, 
and  even  bloodshed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  general 
explanation  is  that  all  grievances  have  been  removed,  that 
the  working-classes  have  been  too  well  off  to  complain,  that 
education  has  sofitened  their  manners,  that  free-trade  has 
increased  their  well-being,  that  the  power  to  combine  an<l 
write  and  speak  freely  has  enabled  them  to  bring  sufficient 
pressure  to  bear,  without  resort  to  more  threatening  demon- 
strations. 

There  is  of  course  some  truth  in  such  a  statement,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  suificient  to  account  for  the  almost  suddeu 
stillness  which  fell  upon  the  people.  The  real  causes  of  the 
remarkable  change  are.however,  not  far  to  seek.  First  among 
them  must  he  placed  the  great  impetus  given  to  emigration 
by  the  improvement  and  the  cheapening  of  the  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  to  America,  and  to  our  o^vn  colonies,  as 
■well  as  by  the  great  gold  discoveries  in  California  and 
AuatraUa.  The  period  in  England  was  one  of  serious 
depression ;  1847  was  the  year  of  the  third  general  indus- 
trial crisis,  the  first  having  taken  place  in  1825.  Nothing 
could  he  more  gloomy  than  the  outlook  at  homa  The  Irisb 
were  already  being  hurried  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  hundreds 
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of  thousands,  under  conditions  which  have  rendered  them  and 
theirs  our  undying  enemies;  but  with  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California,  and  the  extraordinary  change  which  was  gradually 
wrought  in  American  agriculture,  a  voluntary  rush  of 
English  emigrants  began  as  welL  Attention  was  directed 
not  only  to  California,  but  to  the  whole  magnificent  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Such  a  new  opening  was  precisely 
suited  to  men  who  having  failed  to  secure  at  home  that 
control  over  the  forces  of  their  own  country  to  which  they 
thought  themselves  entitled,  could  scarcely  accept  quietly  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  mean  middle-class  rule. 

Accordingly  the  more  energetic  spirits  of  the  rank  and  file, 
the  very  men  who  were,  by  disposition  and  training,  the  best 
calculated  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  those 
ideas  of  political  and  social  reconstruction  which  they  had 
striven  to  put  in  practice,  joined  in  the  "  rush "  to  the 
Pacific  slope  and  the  aewly  opened  agricnltural  regions,  as 
they  then  were  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys.  The 
leaders  of  the  democratic  army  were  left,  so  to  say,  with- 
out either  non-commissione<l  officers  or  veteran  troops. 
Once  away  from  England,  in  the  free  air  of  the  Republic  of 
the  West,  these  English  emigrants,  unlike  their  Irish  com- 
panions, too  often  forgot  all  about  the  degradation  and 
misery  they  lefl  behind  them,  threw  themselves  heart  and 
lioul  into  the  great  strife  for  individual  gain  which  they 
found  the  ruling  principle  in  the  new  country  of  their 
adoption,  and  have  made  what  the  Americans  call  "  some 
of  our  best  Colonists." 

The  impulse  which  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  gave 
to  trade  may  be  easily  traced.  The  general  prosperity 
seemed  even  greater  than  it  was.  Instead  of  a  dearth  of 
the  precious  metals,  such  as  previously  threatened,  theru 
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was  now  an  adequate  supply  for  all  purposes.  The  increase 
of  production  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  from  tbis 
time  forward  was  something  marvellous,  whilst  England  was 
naturally  the  country  which  provided  the  chief  quantity  of 
manufactured  articles  in  response  to  the  growing  demand. 

Barely,  however,  had  mankind  at  lai^  begun  to  under- 
stand the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California,  iirst 
made  known  in  1847,  than  simitar  discoveries  were  an- 
nounced in  the  English  Colonies  of  Australia.  This  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  1851.  Another  extraordinary  rush 
followed  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  It  is  interest- 
ing even  now  to  read  the  records  of  these  strange  adventures 
of  the  modem  Argonauts:  ships  left  without  crews,  masters 
without  servants,  farmers  without  hands.  All  were  absorbed 
in  the  one  idea  of  mining  for  gold.  Nor  was  this  excite- 
ment merely  temporary.  From  that  date  to  the  present  the 
flow  of  English  emigrants  to  the  English-speaking  settle- 
ments, whether  in  the  United  States  or  under  our  own  flag, 
has  been  unceasing.  Whenever  an  active  energetic  man 
has  found  himself  shut  out  from  all  prospect  of  being 
politically  useful  or  personally  comfortable  at  home,  he  has 
sooner  or  later  turned  his  attention  to  the  great  field  open 
to  him  across  the  sea.  The  cleverest  of  our  artisans,  the 
flnest  of  our  labourers,  the  clearest-sighted  of  our  working- 
class  politicians  have  too  many  of  them  abandoned  the 
apparently  hopeless  struggle  gainst  class  inequality  and 
class  greed  at  home  to  seek  a  wider  fleld  in  new  countris 
where  they  could  be  sure  for  some  years  of  obtaining  a  fair 
return  for  their  labour  if  sober  and  industrious,  and  conU 
besides  look  upon  the  growth  of  a  young  family  as  some- 
thing better  than  a  drc^  upon  themselves  now,  and  a  grave 
probability  of  misery  for  the  children  in  the  future. 
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But  the  political  and  Bocial  effect  of  this  em^ration 
immediately  after  1848  was  greater  even  thaa  it  has 
been  since.  Those  who  left  became,  ia  the  majority 
of  cases,  prosperous  and  wealthy,  those  who  remained 
at  home  were  assured  of  comparatively  "  good  times " 
for  a  season.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  could  the 
capitalist  class  point  to  their  great  exhibition  of  1851 
with  triumph.  It  was  the  celebration  of  bourgeois  reaction 
in  eveiy  country,  the  proclamation  of  the  victory  of  the 
buy-cheap-and-sell-dear  economy  all  the  world  over.  All 
stru^Ies,  national  or  international,  had  been  crushed  by  the 
brute  force  of  the  exploiting  classes.  Italy,  Hungary, 
Ireland,  Germany  were  once  more  under  the  heel  of  the 
oppressors.  The  French  Republic,  with  Louis  Napoleon  as 
its  President,  was  but  the  stepping-stone  to  that  empire  of 
stock-jobbers  and  prostitutes  more  degrading  and  injurious 
to  the  French  people  than  even  the  direct  bourgeois  rule 
which  preceded  and  followed  it.  The  danger  to  the  fabric 
of  class  domination  was  over-past  for  tbe  time,  and  capitalist 
tyranny  was  fairly  riveted  again  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people. 

The  stoutest  opponents  of  the  whole  system  throughout 
Europe  were  seeking  refuge,  like  our  own  people,  in  America, 
and  were  becoming,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  means  of 
widening  the  gulf  between  the  wealth  of  the  few  and  the 
poverty  of  the  many  in  the  "  old  home,"  by  die  demand  for 
goods  which  their  wants  occasioned,  and  the  enormous 
profits  which  the  new  markets  they  provided  secured  for  the 
capitalist  class.  Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  gold  dis- 
coveries and  the  great  increase  of  emigration  consequent 
upon  those  discoveries,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  working  class  in  England   towards  their 
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social  and  political  masters  immediately  after  the  great  series 
of  agitations  and  risings  which  lasted  from  1835  to  1848. 
A  few  figures  will  show  this  very  clearly.  In  1846  the  total 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  129,851,  in 
1847  this  had  increased  to  258,270,  in  1848  the  numbers 
were  248,089.  For  the  six  years  from  1848,  the  following 
were  the  figures :— in  1849,  299,498;  in  1850,  280.8*9; 
in  1851,  335,996;  in  185  2,  368,764;  in  1853,  329.937; 
in  1854,  323,429;  two  thirds  of  this  emigration  being  from 
England,  and  the  majority  of  the  number  adult  males  of 
English  birth.  A  great  outlet  had  in  fact  been  found  for 
the  disaffected  and  adventurous,  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of.  The  Cromwella  and  the  Hampdens  of 
the  Chartist  movement  were  rather  helped  than  hindered  in 
their  resolution  to  try  their  fortune  in  new  countries. 

This  great  exodus  has,  however,  rarely  been  considered 
from  tin/  political  point  of  view.  It  certainly  came  most 
unexpectedly  to  the  aid  of  the  posBeasing  claasea,  and  com- 
pletely falsified  the  predictions  of  even  the  most  acute 
thinkers  as  to  the  immediate  recurrence  of  a  dangerous 
class  struggle.  For  not  only  did  the  active  workers  leave 
continuously,  but  the  men  who  had  "  made  their  pile "  in 
other  regions  frequently  returned  to  European  countries 
with  their  accumulations,  and  thus  strengthened,  especially 
in  England,  the  capitalist  hierarchy  to  which  they  now 
naturally  belonged.  Historians  have  partially  pointed  out 
what  a  serious  effect  the  emigration  to  the  New  World  and 
the  vast  inflow  of  precious  metals  bad  upon  the  greatness 
and  development  of  Spain,  how  the  most  energetic  of  the 
rising  generations  hurried  off  te  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Cuba, 
whilst  the  riches  which  were  poured  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  the  Church,  enabled  them  to  enter  upon  danger- 
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ous  policiea  abroad  at  the  same  time  that  all  movement  at 
home  was  rendered  hopeless.  The  great  emigratioD  firom 
Europe  since  1847,  and  the  development  of  the  viigin 
resources  of  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
&C.,  answers  in  some  sort  to  that  marvellous  expansion  of 
trade  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  Irish  in 
America  have  hegun  to  work  for  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  their  people  in  Ireland  itself,  the  influence  of 
the  emigration  upon  Europe  and  England  has  been  not 
dissimilar  from  that  of  the  old  emigration  upon  Spain. 
The  great  international  banking,  funding,  loan-monger- 
ing,  capitalist  combination,  took  a  wider  and  ever  wider 
extension.  Men  who  might  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  nobler  fields,  were  drawn  into  the  whirl  of  pro- 
duction for  gain.  England,  the  country  in  which  the 
most  serious  social  movement  had  begun — where  political 
economy  had  first  been  studied,  where  Robert  Owen  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  true  education,  and  the  working- 
classes  had  oi^anised  alike  the  first  peaceful,  and  the  first 
forcible  movement  as  a  class  gainst  the  capitalist  tyranny, 
became  wholly  dead  to  all  revolutionary  propaganda ; 
and  the  middle-class  could  absolutely  insult  the  English 
workers  by  flattering  them  with  being  content,  as  mere 
machines,  to  give  forth  profit,  whilst  "  wild  continental 
theorists  "  were  urging  them  to  rise  against  such  economical 
oppression.* 

Thus  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  gold  discoveries,  the  in- 
creased  emigration   which   they  at  once  fostered,  and  the 

*  Moreover,  at  this  time,  the  middle-claaa  bribed  m&ny  of  theChart- 
ists  who  remained  b;  poata  in  this  or  that  office  to  turn  agiunst  the  cause 
of  the  people.  This  Bjatem  has  beea  carried  on  regularly  up  to  the 
present  day. 
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great  improvemeDt  in  steam  shipping  which  still  furtlier 
accelerated  the  exodus,  together  with  the  immense  wealth 
created  by  those  who  thus  devoted  their  labour  to  develop- 
ment of  virgin  resources — ^the  great  movement  of  popula- 
tion, in  short,  which  began  about  1 848,  was  the  mtun  reasini 
why,  when  the  revolutionary  wave  of  that  period  quieted 
down,  it  did  not  rise  i^ain,  in  spite  of  the  continuaoce  and 
even  the  greater  intensity  of  economical  pressure.  Hie 
United  States  and  Australia  were  the  safety-valves  which 
allowed  the  capitalist  machine  to  be  driven  at  a  higher 
speed  than  ever,  without  immediate  danger  to  those  who 
handled  it 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  must  consider  that  at 
this  time  the  full  effect  of  our  vast  railway  system,  which  in 
1847  had  led  to  a  more  than  ordinarily  severe  crisis  owing 
to  the  excessive  amount  of  capital  which  had  been  invested 
in  this  direction  and  the  inordinate  speculation  which 
grew  up  around  the  whole  business,  had  begun  to  be  felt 
in  our  home  trade,  and  pushed  the  whole  industrial  popu- 
lation into  ever  increasing  activity.  England,  too,  had 
the  advantage  of  being  lirst  in  the  field  with  improved 
machinery,  and  the  cheap  concentrated  labour  of  our  great 
towns.  We  had  the  start  in  every  direction,  and  Eogland 
became  more  than  ever  the  workshop  of  the  world.  The 
purchasing  power  of  wages  increased  more  rapidly  than  com- 
petition among  the  labourers,  and  thus  rendered  them  for  the 
time  more  satisfied  with  their  lot  Free-trade,  of  couik. 
helped  on  the  development  by  reducing  the  cost  of  ra* 
material  to  the  manufacturer,  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  workers ;  but  it  was  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
chief,  cause  of  the  great  upward  bound  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.     All  duties  and  restrictions  were  not  removed 
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<tn  the  importation  of  food  until  1867;  but  in  the  twenty 
ars  between  1846  the  importe  of  com  mounted  from 
1,000,000  cwt  before  184G,  to  66,789,024  cwt  in  1867, 

amount  which  has  since  doubled ;  so  that  England  is 
w  dependent  for  fully  two-thirds  of  her  food,  as  she  was 
fore  for  the  raw  material  of  her  manufactures,  upon 
"eign  countries. 

More  complete  figures  show  the  increasing  dependence 
>re  clearly.  During  the  nine  years  from  1840-48  the 
erage  total  import  yearly  was  18,500,000  cwt, ;  from 
149-1869,  the  average  import  yearly  was  50,000,000 
■t,  ;  from  1870-1881,  the  average  import  yearly  was 
.0,000,000  cwt.  No  doubt  this  importation  prevented 
eat  pressure  from  arising  during  periods  of  bad  harvests, 
ch  as  we  have  recently  experienced,  by  a  sudden  increase 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  comparison  with  the 
te  of  wages — a  rate  which  all  experience  in  this  country 
d  abroad,  shows  that  the  workers  cannot  even  by  the  most 
mplete  combinations  suddenly  change.  But  although  this 
ie  import  has  prevented  serious  evils  to  the  workers 
id  consequent  troubles  and  risii^,  such  as  occurred  at 
her  periods  of  bad  seasons,  it  has  in  no  sense  interfered 
Lth  the  general  law  that  wages  under  existing  conditions 
nd  towards  the  starvation  level,  nor  with  the  vast  increase 
our  manufacturing  industries  which  has  resulted  in  such 
concentration  of  our  town  population  that  almost  unheard- 
misery  exists  side  by  side  with  enormous  wealth.  Mean- 
liilc  the  imports  of  raw  materials  were  growing  still  more 
pidly.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported,  allowance 
:ing  made  for  re-export,  which  had  been  400,000,000  lbs. 

1846  and  1847,  increased  to  1,140,000,000  lbs.  in 
$60.     Such  a  development  seems  almost  incredible  within 
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eo  ehort  a  time ;  but  at  tbia  period  the  Indian  market 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completely  conquered,  wbilat 
European  countries  and  America  bad  not  yet  b^un  to 
manufacture  for  themselves  upon  a  lai^  scale.* 

Then  came  the  collapse,  owing  to  tbe  war  between  the 
North  and  South  in  the  United  States  ;  but  the  truth  was, 
that  the  production  had  been  overdone  before.  In  their 
anxiety  to  lind  a  market,  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  had 
produced  to  excesa  From  1860  came  a  period  of  depres- 
sion which,  during  the  years  1862-66,  reached  the  point 
of  absolute  starvation.  India  was  used  to  fill  up  the  void 
caused  by  tbe  American  falling-off,  and  the  factory  hands 
suffered  in  patience  from  the  misery  which  the  loss  of 
employment  occasioned.  When,  however,  emigration  wss 
proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  when  philanthropic  men 


•  Mr  HeDiy  Ashworth,  quoted  by  Mr  Hojlt 
Resources,"  p.  22,  gives  the  following  table  of  tlie  ii 
of  knd  in  Lancaahire  in  1692  and  1865. 


Our  National 
of  the  T«lar 


;  Lancashire  at 


1    £ 

£ 

S. 

Hundred  of  Leyland, 

1    5,774 

£49,2M 

243,510 

or   4,317 

8,600 

415,467 

„     4,987 

Amounderneas, 

10,588 

526,239 

615,951 

«     6,11! 

Blackburn,     . 

11,131 

950,916 

939,786 

,.    e,54! 

25,907 

4,084,88fi 

4,058,931 

..  16,7S7 

West  Derby,  . 

3j,&42 

3,801,585 

3,765,ft43 

„  10,666 

i  97,S42  j  10,036,879  9,939,637  i 


It  ia  a  pity  Mr  Aahworth  did  not  give  the  rate  of  hia  own  profits  oA 
those  of  his  brother  capitalists,  say  only  from  1838  to  1B6S,  at  the  wM 
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desired  tbat  Govenunent  should  assist  those  who  were  pin- 
ing in  misery  in  Lancashire  to  re^ons  where  they  might 
take  themselves  out  of  the  wage-eamittg  class  for  life, 
the  Lancashire  manufacturer  most  vigorously  protested 
against  this  course.  They  wanted  the  "  hands,"  they  said, 
upon  the  return  of  li^e.  Wliat  would  they  do  if  the  only 
means  whereby  they  could  make  their  capital  fructify  were 
to  be  taken  from  them.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
dispute  they  argued  as  if  they  had  some  vested  interest  in 
the  people,  who  could  want  nothing  better  than  to  act  as 
fuel  for  capital,  and  to  provide  surplus  value,  in  accordance 
with  middle-class  economy,  for  their  masters.  Unluckily, 
all  t^e  officiab  took  the  capitalist  view.  Emigration  was 
far  from  being  a  permanent  remedy  for  the  mischief,  hut  it 
was  monstrous,  indeed,  that  scarcely  any  steps  should  have 
been  taken  in  this  direction,  merely  in  order  that  the  masters 
might  not  be  deprived  of  their  wage-slaves  on  the  return  of 
brisk  trade.  Worse  than  this,  however,  the  employers 
freiiuently  ran  tbeir  mills  full  time  for  a  short  period  rather 
than  half-time  for  a  longer,  because  in  this  way  they  made 
greater  profit  out  of  the  hands  they  employed,  though 
other  men  had  to  stand  idle  all  the  day.  The  people 
themselves  seemed  to  have  lost  all  pluck.  Middle-class 
rule,  and  middle-class  economy  had  led  them  to  believe 
that  they  were  bom  only  to  labour,  that,  no  matter  how 
much  wealth  they  might  create,  they  themselves  should  rest 
satisfied  with  their  daily  or  weekly  wage.  They  had 
absolutely  been  led,  many  of  them,  to  believe  that  over- 
population was  the  real  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with, 
and  that  such  typical  capitalists  as  Mr  Cobden  and  Mr 
Bright  were  the  friends  of  the  working-classes,  instead  of 
their    bitterest,  because   most    hypocritical   and    insidloua 
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enemies.  That  the  Lancashire  lads  should  have  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  the  misery  they  endured  during  the 
great  cottoo  famine,  when  they  themselves  could  look  round 
upon  the  wealth  which  they  had  created,  and  the  lands  they 
bad  been  robbed  of,  is  surely  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  contend  that  mere  hunger  and  oppression  must  of 
themselves  engender  insurrection. 

Not  until  1870  did  the  cotton  industry  return  to  the 
same  activity  which  it  had  attained  in  1859-60.  Thence- 
forward, the  amount  of  raw  material  imported  has  remained 
nearly  stationary  at  1,400,000,000  lbs.,  though  the  yean 
1877  and  1878  feU  almost  to  the  level  of  1860. 

Almost  the  same  expausion  may  be  noted  in  other 
branches,  the  import  of  raw  wool  having  trebled  between 
1843  and  1881,  whilst  coal,  iron,  and  other  industries  have 
developed  in  to  the  full  as  great  a  proportion.  We  have 
but  to  look  around  us,  in  fact,  to  note  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place.  The  contrast  between  what 
was  and  what  is  can  barely  be  expressed  in  plain  words. 
On  every  side  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its  effects, 
in  the  increasing  luxury  and  uselessness  of  large  portions 
of  the  population  may  be  observed,  the  growth  of  great 
lounger-towns  such  as  Brighton,  Cheltenham,  Scarborougb, 
Eastbourne,  Torquay,  &c.,  where  no  production  whatever 
goes  on  in  an  economical  sense,  the  vast  additions  to 
the  palaces  at  the  west  end  of  Londoti,  and  simiUr 
erections  in  other  cities,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  classes  which  live  upon  the  labour  of  their  own 
countrymen,  or  upon  the  wealth  derived  from  impoverished 
India  are  constantly  acquiring  greater  strength.  This 
growth  of  the  lounger-towns  is  in  itself  a  most  remarkable 
phenomenon.     A  comparison  of  the  population  of  such 
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towns  census  bj  ceosus  shows  at  once  what  a  development 
has  taken  place  id  this  direction ;  and  here,  at  any  rate, 
there  can  be  no  pretence  that  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
these  cities  of  pleasure  "  organise  "  labour,  and  thus  axe 
entitled  to  large  remuneration.  Those  who  thus  live  at 
ease  upon  their  incomes,  and  maintain  a  useless  fringe  of 
hangers-on  to  hve  upon  differences  of  value,  or  to  administer 
to  luxury,  are  simply  pensioners  upon  labour,  who  seize  the 
wealth  of  the  producers  under  the  laws  made  by  the 
possessing  class,  whilst  thousands  or  millions  exist  on 
etarvatioD  wages. 

The  mere  returns  of  income  alone  above  £150  a  year 
show  the  extraordinary  amassing  of  wealth  which  has  gone 
on  since  1S48.  Thus  in  IS-IS  the  total  annual  value 
assessed  to  income-tax  in  Great  Britain,*  Ireland  being 
excluded,  was  £256,000,000  in  1882  the  total  annual 
value  was  actually  £578,000,000  showing  an  increase  of 
at  least  £300,000,000  in  the  thirty-live  years.  Yet  all 
know  that  the  returns  to  income-tax  are  immensely  under- 
stated, and  that  in  all  probability  the  amount  if  properly 
returned  would  r«ach  close  upon  £700,000,000.  The 
population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  from  20,000,000 
to  30,000,000  in  the  meantime.  Thus  even  at  the  rate 
given  by  the  owners  of  incomes  admitted  to  be  above  Xl50 
a  year,  tlie  wealth  of  the  non-producing  classes  as  represented 
only  by  annual  returns  and  without  considering  the  vast 
amounts  on  which  no  tax  for  income  can  be  claimed,  or 
estimating  the  false  returns  in  any  way,  has  increased  more 
than  two  fold  since  1848,  whilst  the  population  has  in- 
creased only  one-half.      It  is  amazing  in   the  face  of  these 

*  Thia  is  really  an  unfair  comparison,  seeiog  that  th«  limit  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  greatly  niwd  since  1866. 
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figures  that  some  partisaQs  of  the  discredited  school  of 
Malthus  should  still  he  found  to  declare  that  it  is  to  "  over- 
population" that  we  must  attribute  the  fearful  coDtrftsts 
which  lie  around  us.  But  an  estimate  of  the  total 
income  at  the  two  periods  taken  for  contrast  is  still  more 
instructive.  Id  1848  the  entire  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  put  at  £520,000,000,  in  1882  the  totel 
income  was  estimated  at  close  on  £1,300,000,000.*  Here 
then  was  an  increase  of  two-and-a-half  times,  and  although 
such  estimates  are  really  very  difficult  to  frame  accurately, 
the  above  tallies  closely  enough  with  the  official  income-tax 
returns  to  render  it  probable  that  they  are  very  nearly 
correct.  Nor  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  does  an 
assumed  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  make  much 
difference  in  the  calculation.  For  according  to  the  same 
authority  the  actual  producers  by  labour  who  received  in 
wages  £278,000,000  out  of  a  total  estimated  income  of 
£520,000,000  in  1 848,  receive  no  more  than,  at  the  outside, 
£338,000,000  out  of  a  total  income  of  £1,300,000,000  in 
1882,  much  of  which  they  pay  back  aga^n  to  the  possessiag 
class.  Thus  then  whereas  in  1848  the  landlords,  the 
capitalists,  and  the  middle  class  absorbed  less  than  tme- 
half  of  the  total  income,  in  1882  thirty-four  years  later 
they  took  just  three-fourths  of  such  income.!     Mr  Mulball 

•  Eobert  Giffen. 

t  According  to  Mr  Robert  Giffen'e  ealculaticns,  Hie  following  are  tlM 
total  amounts  of  wealth  in  the  United  Kiogdoni  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  the  respective  dates.  Mr  Giffen  it  is  well  to  state  is  th« 
head  of  the  StHtistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  totals 
are  in  round  figures. 

1814 £2,300,000,000 

1865 £6,100,000,000 

1875 £8,500,000,000 

Let  any  worker  or  thinker  consider  these  figures,  and  bearing  in 
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estimates  furtlier  that  222,^00  families  absolutely  possess 
property  ta  the  value  of  £5,72S,000,000,  while  4,629,000 
families  pOBsesB  together  only  £398,000,000  at  the  out- 
side. The  same  authority  estimates  the  total  wealth  in 
1882  at  £8,750,000,000. 

Here,  then,  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  contend 
that  the  working-classes  share  our  vast  development  of 
wealth.     They  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  in  addition  to  the  profit  made 
out  of  their  own  countrymen,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
capitalist  class  receive  from  £65,000,000  to  £80,000,000 
a  year  as  a  return  for  their  investments  made  abroad. 
Thus  the  working-classes  are  more  and  more  divided  from 
the  classes  who  live  upon  their  labour,  whilst  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  capital  needed  to  enable  a  man  to 
begin  to  produce  on  bis  own  account,  renders  it  impossible 
for  any  worker  who  is  not  bom  with  a  complete  genius  for 
"  acquisition,"  to  rise  out  of  his  own  class  into  the  class  of 
the  oppressors.  So  far  from  reduction  of  taxation  upon 
imports  having  raised  the  workers  relatively  to  the  wealthy, 
this    very  measure   has   depressed    them,  in   comparison, 

mind  that  between  186S  and  1875  a  greater  addition  waa  made  to  the 
wealth  of  the  conntty  than  the  total  amount  of  wealth  existing  in  1814, 
let  bim  farther  reflect  on  the  conditioD  of  the  working  claaaes,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Blue  Books  and  Keporta  of  Factory  luapectoTB  for  1875. 
Arthur  Yonng'B  retiinates  of  population  and  production  in  the  Utter 
half  of  the  laBt  centuty  are  worth  giving  fw  tbe  eake  of  com- 
pnriaon.  Total  population  9,000,000.  Dependent  on  agriculture 
(le«  landlords,  dergj  and  poor)  2,800,000.  Capital  value  of  lan<) 
£536,000,000.  Capital  value  of  bouses  £100,000,000.  Farnieni' 
coital  £110,000,000.  Bent  £16,000,000.  Rent  of  houses  £S,O00,00O. 
"Product  of  the  soil  in  husbandry,"  not  including  woods  and  forests, 
etc,  £83,237,691.  "  Expenditui-e  of  husbandry,"  including  rent  and 
wnges  £6&,000,00a  Farmers'  profit  £18,337,691.  Lal>our«n'  wagea 
£14,500i00a 
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more  than  they  were  hefore.  Still  clearer  proof  of  this  will 
be  given  in  the  next  chapter,  hut  in  1863,  seventeen  yean 
after  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  Mr  Gladstooe  said,  in 
introducing  the  Budget  for  that  year  : — 

"  It  13  one  of  the  most  melancholy  features  in  the  social 
state  of  the  country,  that  while  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
consnmiiig  power  of  the  people,  and  an  increase  in  the 
privations  and  distress  of  the  labouring  class  and  operatives, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  constant  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  upper  classes ,  and  a  constant  increase  of 
capital."  • 

-  It  is  indeed  generally  allowed  that  nothing  could  well  be 
worse  than  the  position  of  the  people  in  our  great  cities, 
and  of  large  portions  of  our  agricultural  population  side  by 
side  with  unheard-of  wealth. 

The  popular  movements  during  this  period  have  been  of 
the  feeblest  description,  owing  to  the  circumstances  narrated. 
It  is  true  that  the  ballot  has  become  the  law  for  elections — 
a  measure  which  was  a  portion  of  a  high  Tory  prc^ramme 
a  century  ago — and  in  1867  a  Conservative  cabinet  carried 
household  suffrage  for  the  towns,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
popular  agitation,  and  for  fear  that  their  political  nxai'i 
might  get  the  better  of  them  if  they  declined  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  themselves ;  trae,  also,  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  some  directions  in  protecting  the  workers 
against  the  oppression  of  employers,  and  in  public  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  the  main  no  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  distribution  of  power  or  in  the  oi^anisation  of  produc- 

*  I  had  int«n<led  to  insert  here  the  statistics  of  the  various  occnp*- 
tionsof  the  people  in  1661,  1671  and  18S1,  showing  the  decrease  of  tb« 
rural  population  and  the  iucreasing  employment  of  women  in  indiuti7< 
But  the  ceoaus  for  1661  is  not  available  yet  (October  1883) ! 
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tion.  The  progress  baa  been  simply  of  a  character  which  on 
the  vhole  suited  the  viewe  of  the  capitalist  class,  subject  to 
the  absolutely  necessary  yielding  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  the  workers  and  the  less  selBsh  of  the  professional 
cUsses,  who  have  made  common  cause  witb  them.  By  still 
maintaining  an  inordinate  cost  for  political  elections,  and 
refusing  to  charge  the  expenses  on  the  rates  or  the  public 
revenue,  by  still  insisting  on  gratuitous  service  from  Members 
of  Parliament,  the  working-classes,  even  where  tbey  have 
roused  themselves  from  their  apatby  and  indiETerence,  have 
been  forced  to  return  to  the  so-called  popular  chamber 
members  whose  interests  are  directly  opposed  to  thoi<e  of 
the  labourers,  and  who,  on  any  real  knife-and-fork  question, 
would  resolutely  vote  against  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
great  majority,  on  the  ground  that  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  manuractured  for  their  advantage,  would  be  out- 
r^ed  if  this  or  that  change  were  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many. 

An  analysis  of  the  House  of  Commons  sbows  at  once 
how  completely  it  is  still  in  the  bands  of  the  owners  of  the 
means  of  production  and  their  hangers-on.  The  only 
marvel  is  that  such  an  assembly  should  ever  have  brought 
itself  to  carry  any  popular  measures  whatever.  The  aristo- 
crats are  directly  or  indirectly  represented  by  272  members; 
tlie  landed  interests  are  represented  by  2(i7  members; 
there  are  122  lawyers  who  live  upon  the  complications  of 
the  laws  they  themselves  pass ;  18  members  of  great 
influence  represent  the  drink  interest;  25  members  speak 
for  the  bankers;  113  bang  together  on  all  matters  which 
Concern  their  clients,  the  railway  shareholders;  155  are 
Capitalists    and    merchants."     Out    of    the    total    of    638 

*  "  The  Financial  Befortn  Almaonck,"  18B3,  p.  V>.    'Qxa  yHiHiis^'sa. 
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members,  "but  two  io  any  sense  repreeent  those  who  proviiis 
the  wealth  which  the  other  portions  of  the  commnnitj  tue 
and  enjoy,  and  even  these  two  have,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  deliberately  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  own  claaa 
To,  talk,  therefore,  of  progress  in  any  wide  sense  betwe«i 
lS4Ii  and  1883  is  almost  ridiculous.  Capital  still  controls 
all  legislation,  though  pressure  from  without  may  force  w  a 
few  minor  reforms.  Since  1867  as  since  1832  middle-ctasi 
rule  has  had  it  all  its  own  way.  A  Reform  Bill  mesni 
Uttle  when  all  the  political  forces  are  in  the  hands  of  ll» 
possessing  dass,  when  the  press  of  the  country  is  slnuKt 
entirely  in  their  hands,  and  when,  as  before  stud,  it  is  cheap 
and  easy  to  bribe  some  of  the  active  intelligent  men  who 
too  often  are  obliged  by  the  consideration  of  maintaining 
their  wife  and  family  outside  the  workhouBe,  to  accept  help 
from  the  natural  enemies  of  their  own  class. 

The  truth  is  that  Constitutional  Government  and 
Representation  of  the  People,  as  at  present  organised,  a^ 
in  the  strictest  sense  middle-class  institutions,  arising  out 
of  the  same  conditions  which  give  the  middle-class  pre- 
dominance in  the  field  of  production.  The  fictitious  free- 
dom of  contract  which  serves  so  well  to  disguise  practical 
slavery  in  the  economical  stru^le  is  translated  into  a 
fictitious  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  election  in  the 
political  stru^le,  though  in  existing  arrangements  auch 
freedom  means  in  both  cases  only  the  right  to  change  the 
name  of  the  master  or  of  the  representative,  leaving  tbe 
real  compulsion  all  the  while  as  oppressive  as  if  liberty 
were  unknown.       Forms  of  Government,  in  short,  matter 

is  iasued  entirelj  in  tbe  iiit«reat8  of  capitaliats  and  against  the  worice'*  > 
bnt  it  coutuus  fignrea  which  are  useful  as  showing  the  unblusbinf 
robbe^  which  goes  on  in  ever;  direction  under  middle-«laas  ruJe. 
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all  to  the  masa  of  our  workers,  so  loDg  oa  tbey  are 
ted  from  organising  their  own  labour ;  and  elections 
present  couducted  simply  mean  that  a  portion  of  the 
lave  class  have  the  privilege  of  sanctioning  the  Eystem 
ch  they  and  their  fellows  are  enslaved. 

external  policy  has  been  conducted  on  the  sune 
18  our  domestic.  We  welcomed  Louis  Napoleon  as 
f  with  open  arms  because  his  despotism,  begun  in 

and  treachery  and  established  on  cold-blooded 
re,  secured  for  the  trading  classes  of  France  that 
"  which  enabled  them  to  keep  down  the  workers 
press  their  ideas.  Men  professed  a  regard  for  op- 
i  natioualities  just  in  so  far  as  their  enfranchisement 
strengthen  the  bourgeoisie.  The  moment  the  pro- 
i  showed  any  signs  of  fighting  for  their  own  hand 
m  middle-class  at  once  took  alarm.  The  Crimean 
id  the  Mutiny  in  India  scarcely  ruffled  the  stream  of 
contentment  at  home.  In  Turkey,  after  the  peace 
6,  our  financiers  found  another  field  for  the  practice 
r  familiar  chicanery  ;  whilst  Kussia  heroelf  was  forced 
pressure  of  defeat,  or  the  supposed  necessity  for  im- 
e  construction  of  railroads,  to  become  tributary  to  our 
ongers.  India  since  1857  has  fallen  under  the  same 
;  and  capital  draining  fix>m  the  country  yearly 
>us  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy,  has  aggra* 
dearth  and  famine  to  a  pitch  unknown  in  all  the 
story  of  Hindostan.  Everything  has  been  turned  to 
»unt  of  English  capital,  which  draws  its  return  from 
orters  of  the  globe.  Liebig  called  England  the 
e  of  the  nations,  for  he  saw  the  inevitable  effect  upon 
imediate  future  of  a  system  which  forced  foreign 
cs  to  exhaust  alike  their  soil  and  their  inhabitants  b; 
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paying  heavy  tribute  for  loans  to  the  capitalist  class  of 
Great  Britoio.  But  hitherto  oar  owa  leading  thinkeis  have 
congratulated  ihe  country  upon  all  this,  as  if  the  ravening 
greed  for  gain  which  neglects  all  real  scientific  oiganizstion 
of  labour  at  home  or  abroad,  and  enriches  the  few  in 
the  present  at  the  expense  of  permaoent  injury  to  the 
many  now  and  in  the  future  were  the  sole  object  of 
human  life. 

Although,  however,  capital  has  thus  gained  power,  and 
great  social  and  political  movements  have  almost  died  down 
since  1S48,  in  ooe  quarter  so  much  prepress  has  been  made 
that  now  what  was  in  some  degree  advantageous  to  the 
people  at  large  is  becoming  harmful  to  the  general  interest, 
I  refer  to  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  right  of  com- 
bination which  they  have  at  length  conquered  from  the 
exploiting  classes.*  The  right  of  combination  was  con- 
ceded, as  stated,  in  1824,  but  it  was  subject  to  a  number 
of  restrictions  which,  when  enforced,  still  placed  the  workers 
at  the  mercy  of  the  masters  in  many  respects.  It  was  a 
conspiracy  to  combine  to  the  injury  of  third  parties.  It  wu 
a  conspiracy  to  combine  to  affect  the  wages  of  people  not 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  worker  interested,  "  in  fact, 
there  was  scarcely  an  act  performed  by  any  workman  as  a 
member  of  a  trade-union  which  was  not  an  act  of  conspiracy 
and  misdemeanour."-f-  The  case  of  the  six  Dorchester 
labourers,  one  of  the  most  infamous  cases  of  tyranny  in  all 
the  long  record  of  class  oppression,  shows  that  there  clauses  of 
the  Act  were  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  .letter.  Tbese 
men  were  actually  convicted  and  sentenced   to  seven  years' 

*  It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  Bobert  Owen  presided  &t  the  firat  oi^uisecl 
Cougren  of  Trade  UnioQB. 
tHoweU,p.  1,34. 
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transportatioD  for  the  crime  of  combination.  But  this  was 
in  the  days  prior  to  1848.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
middle-class  oppression  was  still  alive  among  the  people.  A 
public  meeting  of  400,000  persons  was  held  in  London.  A 
procession  of  nearly  50,000  working  men  attended  on  Lord 
Melbourne  to  present  an  enormous  petition  on  behalf  of 
these  six  men.  The  Whigs  and  their  capitalist  allies 
resisted  as  long  as  they  dared,  but  at  last  the  men  were 
pardoned.  Pardoned ;  but  they  had  been  hurried  out  of 
the  country  and  sold  for  slaves  in  New  South  Wales  at  £1 
a-head.  No  notice  was  ever  sent  to  them  of  their  reprieve, 
and  none  of  them  heard  of  it  for  years.  Such  is  English 
justice  when  the  law  is  handled  by  a  class. 

It  was  from  this  unbearable  tyranny  that  the  trade- 
unionists  had  to  iree  themselves.  In  1848  a  serious 
prosecution  was  instituted  i^inst  twenty-one  masons  for 
conspiracy  under  the  Act  of  6  George  IV.  A  prolonged 
agitation  followed,  which  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  the 
workmen  on  appeal,  though  heavy  costs  were  incurred.  It 
is  upon  these  heavy  costs  the  capitalist  class  rely,  to  break 
down  the  resistance  of  the  workers  in  all  cases,  and  similar 
cases  at  Sheffield,  where  the  sentence  of  the  men  accused 
of  combination  to  ten  years  penal  servitude  was  reversed 
on  appeal  proved  specially  expensive.  No  damages  be  it 
remembered  were  ever  given  to  the  workers  for  false  im- 
prisonment, nor  were  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 
put  in  the  least  considered.  It  was  the  "  law "  enacted 
and  enforced  by  the  class  hostile  to  the  labourers,  but  the 
law  which  they  must  submit  to  nevertheless  though  wholly 
unrepresented. 

The  costs  of  some  of  these  prosecutions  to  the  Unions 
are  worth  noting,  three  such   cases  at  Newton,  Sheffield. 


and  W'nlverbtttnpUin,  absolutely  costiug  in  all 
than  £7,658  Ss,  Od*  This  was  indeed,  as  the  workma 
said,  persecution  not  prosecution  under  the  shameful  law  of 
conspiracy  then  existing,  and  a  definite  agitation  now  b^aa 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  itself  under  which  Bucb  Inbrnoot 
injustice  could  be  done.  The  great  strikes  at  Preston  from 
l65tt  to  1854,  and  the  Wolverhampton  strike  1853,  sian 
all  the  great  builders'  strike  and  lock-out  iu  London  in 
1859,  kept  public  attention  constantly  fixed  on  those 
disputes.  The  strike  of  1859  resulted  in  the  condemnation 
of  one  man  to  two  months  imprisonment  for  picketing,  and 
from  this  time  forward  the  agitation  for  tbe  repeal  of  thit 
oppressive  law  was  coDtinnous  and  thoroughly  organised. 
Tbe  trade-unionists  demanded  an  entire  repeal  of  the  com- 
bination laws,  not  merely  their  modification  or  mitigation,  as 
well  as  tbe  final  abandonment  of  all  prosecutions  for  con- 
spiracy arising  from  labour  disputes. 

I  will  here  quote  Mr  George  Howell,  who,  having  done 
good  service  in  his  day,  has  now  unfortunately  thrown  in 
bis  lot  with  the  very  capitalist  class  be  begtm  by  resisting. 
The  capitalist  "  press  as  usual  met  these  demands  by  re- 
viving all  the  old  stories  about  trade-union  tyranny  and 
oppression ;  instances  of  intimidation  and  outrage  were 
raked  up  from  tbe  blue-books  of  the  past ;  sometimes  the 
picture  was  coloured  by  pure  inventions  for  the  sake  (^ 
efi'ect ;  the  unions  were  denounced  as  secret  societies,  whose 
power  was  sustained  only  by  tbe  terrorism  which  they 
exercise  over  the  minds  of  the  more  timid  and  ignorant 
of  tbe  workmen,  "t  But  the  result  was  not  what  the 
opponents  of  the  Trade  Unions  hoped.  Even  the  horrible 
outrages  at  Sbefiield  in  1866,  which  created  so  great  a 
*  Howell,  p.  141.  t  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

i 
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senaatioD  throughout  the  couotry,  and  were  identified  with 
the  name  of  Broadhead  did  not  overshadow  the  important 
trath  which  lay  below — that  the  only  hope  of  the  workers 
is  in  combination,  and  that  to  refuse  such  right  to  combine 
meaiiB  injustice,  which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  graver 
conspiracy  and  violence.*  What,  however,  is  not  even  yet 
fully  admitted  is,  that  all  combination  is  baaed  in  the  long 
rnn  upon  force  and  fear  of  punishment  This  may  be  very 
objectionable  to  state  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  a  portion 
of  the  human  nature  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as 
well  as  of  the  workers.  Publicity  and  freedom  undoubtedly 
tend  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  such  appeals  to  force  aa 
showing  more  and  more  conclusively  on  which  side  the  real 
strength  lies.  Yet  in  the  long  run  members  of  any  class 
asso<nation  know  well  that  the  <sily  real  basis  of  authority 
is  the  power  of  compelling  obedience,  either  by  social  or 
other  force,  to  the  rules  framed  by  the  majority. 

The  result  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  18G7  wns,  how- 
ever,  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  and  at  last  after  a 
further  vigorous  and  persistent  agitation  carried  on  in  every 
shape,  the  Trade  Unions  gained  the  full  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws  affecting  labour  combinations.     This  was  not,  however, 

*  I  must  here  record  mjr  sincere  admiration  for  the  noble  conduct  of 
the  Uuid  of  Positivists,  Dr  Congreve,  Professor  B«eslj,  Ur  Frederick 
Harrison,  Dr  Bridges,  Mr  Henrr  Cronipton,  and  othere,  who  stood 
forward  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  workers  of  Qreat  Britain  when 
the  whole  capitalist  press  was  denouncing  the  Trade  Unionists,  and 
when  many  who  now  conrt  the  Trade  Union  leaders  refused  to  say  a 
word  iu  their  defence.  Such  men  deserve,  and  I  hope  will  receive,  the 
personal  thanks  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  in  ever]'  country.  I  say  this 
myself  with  the  lees  reserve  that  I  am  entirely  oppoaed  to  the  Positivist 
theories,  historical,  social,  economical,  and  hierarchical ;  but  I  trust  the 
day  will  never  come  when  Englishmen  will  cease  to  acknowledge,  or  be 
nfmid  to  declare  their  admiration  for,  the  cljivalry  and  seU-sa^ifice  of 
bonouroble  adversaries. 
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uatil  the  year  1873.  Thus,  iu  apiUs  of  tlie  gruwiug  iiumbtn* 
of  the  Trade  Unions  and,  since  1867,  the  increasiDg  votiog 
power  of  the  working-claflses  in  the  great  cities,  it  took  fif^ 
years,  from  the  first  act  of  justice  in  1825,  to  bring  about 
the  more  complete  measure  of  1875,  just  as  it  required 
fifty  years  from  the  first  small  measure  in  restrictioa  of 
excessive  overwork  of  children  in  1802  to  ensure  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  of  1 847  in  1852.  Slowly 
indeed  do  Bocial  reforms  come  about  when  the  class  which 
calls  for  them  is  shut  out  from  all  real  power  in  the  StaU. 
Of  tbe  organisation  of  the  Trade  Unions  or  their  principal 
objects,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  at  length.  The  good 
which  they  have  wrought  for  the  working-classes  at  large,  ■ 
and  not  merely  for  their  own  body,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
statutes  which  regulate  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  in  the  arrangement  of  a  regular  day's  labour  with 
extra  payment  for  overtime ;  in  the  forcing  upon  the  em- 
ployee, after  many  a  long  year's  struggle,  that  liability  for 
accident  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  compulsory.  Id 
all  these  matters  tbe  Trade  Unions  have  done  great  service, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  not  their  oi^anisstion 
existed,  even  such  reforms  as  were  obtained  in  this  direction 
might  have  been  longer  delayed.  The  Trade  Unions  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  voluntary  associations  descending,  aa 
we  have  seen,  from  the  old  craft-guilds,  and  directly  in- 
terested in  maintaining  a  demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  vaga 
or  in  resisting  a  reduction ;  they  have  been  useful  too  in 
diminishing  the  hours  of  labour,  and  in  regulating  all 
matters  of  employment  and  discharge.  Incidentally,  they 
find  men  places  who  are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  keep  men 
on  strike  when  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  is  determined  upon. 
Strikes  are,  of  course,  industrial  warfare,  and  are  decided 
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upon  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  unioa.  That 
they  do  at  times  secure  for  the  workmen  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  earlier  than  they  could  obtain  such  enhanced  rate, 
nnlesB  the  employers  knew  that  this  appeal  to  arms,  as  it 
were,  lay  in  the  background,  cannot  be  doubted ;  nor  that 
reduction  of  w^es  is  sometimes  delayed  on  the  same 
account ;  but  after  all,  this  desultory  sort  of  struggle  does 
oot  benefit  the  class  of  workers  as  a  whole.* 

Powerful  as  the  Trade  Unions  have  been,  and,  indeed, 
to  a  certain  extent  still  are.  Trade  Unionists  are,  all 
told,  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  working  popula- 
tion,! They  constitute,  in  fact,  an  aristocracy  of  labour 
who,  in  view  of  the  bitter  struggle  now  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  cannot  be  said  to  be  other  than  a  hindrance 
to  that  complete  organisation  of  the  proletariat  which 
alone  can  obtain  for  the  workers  their  proper  control  over 
their  own  labour.  The  unfortunate  sense  of  superiority 
which  now  can  be  detected,  already  made  itself  felt  in  the 
Chartist  movement.  The  men  who  earned  thirty  shillings  or 
thirty-five  shillings  a  week  looked  down  upon  the  struggles 
of  the  less  fortunate  who  earned  but  fifteen  shillings  or  twelve 

*  Strikes  are  the  insorrectiona  of  labour.  Like  iosmrections  in  the 
poUtiol  bodj,  thejr  &re  a  purelj  destructive  sgeDcy.  There  ia  tin 
creative  or  healing  virtue  in  them.  Yet,  aa  an  inBurrection  maj  destroy 
political  institutions  which  have  outlived  their  usefulneas,  and  have 
become  eenseleas  and  then  pemicioos,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  an  after- 
work  of  harmonious  cooBtruction,  so  a  strike  may  have  the  effect  to 
break  up  a  crust  of  custom  which  has  formed  over  the  remuneration  of 
a  clam  of  lahourera,  or  to  break  through  a  combination  of  employers  to 
withstand  an  advance  of  wages  where  the  isolated  efforts  <^  the 
individuals  of  the  wages  class  acting  with  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
tmder  a  fear  of  personal  proecription  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
accomplish  those  objects. — Francis  A.  Walker.  Walker  is  a  bourgeois 
economist,  but  be  has  more  sympathy  with  the  worker  than  most  of  hla 
fellows. 

t  At  most,  600,000  out  of  a  total  of  8,000,000. 
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ahilliDgs.  Well  off  themselves,  they  too  often  despiM  Aeir 
fellows,  and  consider  an  underpud  unskilled  labourer  as  &d 
inferior.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  danger  of  Trade 
UnioniBm  at  the  present  time  to  the  interests  of  the  mass 
of  the  worker^.  Being  also  fundamentally  unBectariaii  and 
unpolitical,  they  prevent  any  organised  attempt  being  made 
by  the  workers  as  a  class  to  form  a  definite  party  of  their 
own,  apart  from  existing  factions,  with  a  view  to  dominate 
the  social  conditions — a  victory  which,  of  course,  can  only 
be  peaceably  gained  by  resolute  political  action.  Moreover, 
as  matters  stand,  the  secretaries  of  the  Trade  Unions  or  trf 
the  special  committees  appointed,  by  no  means  keep  aloof 
themselves  from  political  action,  but  unfortunately  use  the 
influence  they  obtain  by  their  position  in  aid  of  this  or  that 
section  of  the  capitalist  class — a  course  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  workers,  who  should  of  necessity 
refr^n  from  all  common  action  with  capitalists,  unless  in 
matters  where  the  latter  surrender  at  discretion  rather  than 
run  the  danger  of  complete  defeat. 

Similar  drawbacks  have  been  not«d  in  the  temporarily 
successful  union  of  the  a^icultural  labourers.  This,  the 
first  really  organised  attempt  of  the  down-trodden  rural  serf 
— the  slave  of  the  so-called  "  country "  party — to  reassert 
himself  in  modem  times  was,  in  every  particular,  worthy  of 
respent  and  support.  The  fury  of  the  farmers  when  they 
found  tlieir  mere  hinds  proclaiming  the  right  to  combine 
and  fix  wages,  quite  equalled  the  anger  of  Ur  John  Bright 
and  his  fellow-manufacturers  when  their  "  hands  "  dared 
to  strike  against  the  beneficent  capitalist  rule ;  though 
it  is  true  the  farmers'  denunciations  were  expressed  in  less 
eloquent  language  than  the  Lancashire  cotton-lords  could 
command.      But  the  union   of  the   agricultural   l&bourers. 
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admirably  calculated  as  it  was  to  raise  the  tone  imd  develop 
the  independence  of  the  hired  farm-servant,  has  produced, 
so  far,  little  serious  economical  effect  Many  of  the  most 
active  of  the  original  agitators  have  emigrated ;  the  pro- 
longed depression  in  agriculture  has  reacted  upon  the 
labourers ;  the  Liberal  capitalists  have  used  this  or  that 
"  leader  "  for  party  purposes,  or  have  traded  upon  religious 
sectarian  feeling  until  it  has  become  quite  clear  that  in  this 
direction  also,  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  isolated  action. 
Even  the  paltry  measure  of  assimilation  of  borough  and 
county  suffrage,  which  would  enfranchise  the  labourers, 
has  been  pushed  off  by  party  exigencies,  until  a  wider 
measure  will  be  needed  to  rouse  any  real  enthusiasm  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  for  any  electond  reform. 

Nevertheless  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural  labourers' 
Union,  and  the  struggles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  the  growth 
of  independent  thought  among  the  younger  men  in  relation 
to  their  surroundings  which  it  necessarily  engendered,  the 
idea  roused  among  them  that  in  combination  lay  safety 
whilst  isolation  meant  defeat  and  oppression,  above  all  the 
question  asked  more  and  more  frequently.  Who  ought  to 
own  the  land  ? — ^These  various  causes  have  made  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  to-day  a  very  different  man  from 
his  immediate  predecessor,  depressed  and  miserable  though 
his  condition  still  is.  Trade  unions,  however,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  must  lead  to  wider  and  more  powerful 
combinations  of  the  working  classes  if  they  are  to  raise  the 
proletariat  of  Great  Britain  from  their  present  degraded  state. 
Those  very  jealousies  between  trades  or  portions  of  trades,  as 
well  as  between  the  Unionist  officials  themselves,  throw  back 
the  movement,  whilst  the  mere  existence  of  an  aristocracy 
of  labour  tenda  to  disguise  the  economical  pressure  under 
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which  all  soffer.  Trade  unions  hare  done  good  work  in 
the  past ;  80  far  as  they  defend  their  own  people  from 
oppression  and  maintain  a  higher  standard  c^  life  th^  are 
doing  good  work  to-day ;  but  by  holding  aloof  from  the 
p(^tical  struggle,  and  by  refiling  to  strive  for  the  control  of 
the  machinery  of  production  in  concert  with  their  fellows 
they  keep  back  the  advance  of  their  own  class  as  a  class  and 
prepare  even  for  their  own  members  a  sad  future  in  view  of 
the  constant  changes  which  are  going  on  in  every  branch  of 
human  industry. 

When  the  capitalist  press  congratulates  the  Trade 
Unionists  on  the  "  moderation  "  of  their  Conferences,  and 
the  capitalist  class  themselves  are  good  enough  to  express 
themselves  as  "  quite  gratified  "  with  the  attitude  of  the 
two  Trade  Union  members  of  Parliament,  anyone  who 
understands  the  real  antagoaism  which  exists  and  must  ever 
exist  between  the  class  which  provides  and  the  class  which 
trades  upon  force  of  labour,  can  clearly  see  that  the  men 
who  pretend  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  workers  are — 
possibly  with  the  best  intentions — betraying  them.  The 
acceptance  by  working-class  leaders  of  the  position  of 
Factory  Inspectors  under  the  existing  law  and  subject  U> 
capitalist  regulation  is  but  another  form  of  insidious  bribery 
similar  to  that  which  may  be  traced  in  many  other  direc- 
tions. How  can  a  workman  refuse  to  take  a  place  at  a 
few  hundreds  a  year  when,  having  become  a  Secretary  of 
his  Union  for  years,  he  has  probably  lost  his  aptitude  for 
work,  and,  moreover,  considers  himself  entitled  and  quali- 
fied to  protect  the  interests  of  his  class  in  the  service  of  the 
State  ?  It  is  natural  that  he  should  take  the  bait,  bat  in 
this  way  he  enrols  himself  as  a  member  of  the  dominant 
class,  and  becomes  thenceforward  of^Mised  to  that  nncompro- 
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mising  revolntionary  work  which  ib  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
enfranchise  his  fellows. 

But  the  waste  of  Trades  tJnioQ  ftmds  on  strikes  or  petty 
benefits  to  the  individuals  who  compose  them  is  still  more 
deplorable.  Enormous  sums  have  heea.  spent  or  lost, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  in  cousequeuce  of  strikes  which,  if 
applied  by  the  Unionists  to  an  active  propaganda  against 
the  existing  system,  whereby  a  class  is  permitted  to  crash 
them  tmder  the  pretence  of  scientific  economy,  would  long 
since  have  produced  a  serious  effect.  Even  the  return  of 
working-class  members  to  Parliament,  as  in  Germany,  with 
a  definite  mandate  from  their  fellows  to  uphold  the  claims 
of  those  who  produce  all  wealth  and  live  in  comparative  * 
misery,  would  have  gained  the  UnioDista  iar  more  than 
they  have  secured  by  mere  strikes.  Twenty  working-claat 
members  even  in  our  present  ill-chosen  middle-class  House 
with  a  thorough  determination  to  force  the  economical  and 
social  oppression  of  their  fellows  upon  the  attention  of  the 
remuning  638  pensioners  upon  labour  around  them  would 
soon,  if  thoroughly  supported  out  of  doors,  change  the  whole 
course  of  legislation.  And  to  bring  this  about  would  be  a 
slight  strain  upon  the  workers  compared  with  what  un- 
successful strikes  have  often  cost  them.  It  is  in  this  direc- 
tion, at  any  rate,  that  we  must  look  for  any  complete  reform. 
The  producing  classes  themselves  must  work  out  their  own 
enfi^ncbisement  fi'om  tbe  tyranny  they  suffer  from.  Our 
present  sufirage,  though  still  &r  from  what  it  ought  to  be, 
gives  far  greater  power  to  the  workers  than  they  have  ever 
used  to  force  forward  their  own  claims. 

Even  during  this  long  period  of  apathy,  however,  we  can 
see  the  irreaistible  tendency  of  the  time.  The  interference 
of  the  State  in   sanitary  matters,  which,  if  the   law  were 
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fully  observBd,  would  be  very  Btrmgent  indeed  :  the  rules 
with  respect  to  adulteration  and  the  appointment  of  public 
analysts ;  the  interf^-ence  with  shipping  so  as  to  prevent 
the  monstrous  overloading  which  used  to  go  on  leading  to 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  seamen's  lives ;  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  already  referred  to ;  the  Nine  Hours*  Bill  of 
1874,  which  raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  among  the 
str^ter  sect  of  pbarisaical  economists ;  the  Education  Act  of 
1870 — ail  these  measures,  and  others  which  will  occur  to 
the  reader,  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  illusory  personal 
freedom  is  being  gradually  chedced  in  the  interest  of 
collective  ireedom  and  in  spite  of  all  bourgeois  theories.* 
That  this  tendency  has  here  and  there  been  turned  to 
account  by  fad-mongers  is  undoubted,  but  we  have  yet  to 
see  what  will  be  the  result  when  the  people  have  full  voting 
powers  and  are  fiairly  represented.  labourers  are  not 
usually  addicted  to  political  or  social  fads.  In  any  case  it 
*  The  first  volume  of  Louis  Blanc's  "  Historj  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,"  contains  &  really  beautiful  sununary  of  Uw  long  struggle  between 
the  ideas  of  coUectiTism  and  individualiani.  Though  the  antagonism 
of  clasaea,  and  the  necesHitf  of  the  ultimate  triumph  uf  the  proletariat 
is  not  brought  out  with  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  German  school  of 
Marx  and  Engels,  the  charm  of  the  style  and  the  religious  aentiment 
of  the  writer  attract  many  whom  the  more  rigid  meUiods  and  more 
involved  style  of  the  Germans  would  repeL  In  the  same  way  the  great 
success  of  Mr  Henry  Qeorge's  work,  "  Pn^resa  and  Poverty,"  is  due 
not  to  its  economical  principles,  which  are  fundunentally  unsound,  but 
to  its  easy,  flowing  periods,  and  to  the  noble  moral  tone  which  pervades 
the  whole.  It  is  difGcult  to  over-estimate  the  enormous  value  of  Mr 
Henry  George's  book  as  the  forenmner  of  organiaed  socialism  among 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  Written  from  the  middle-class  stand- 
point, it  has  dons  more  to  clear  away  middle-class  prejudice  than  any 
direct  socialist  volume  could  possibly  have  effected;  even  the  proletariat, 
governed  as  they  are  by  the  ideaa  of  their  oppressors,  were  not  prepared 
to  learn  the  truth  all  at  once.  Mr  Henry  George  has,  in  fact,  led  the 
way  to  an  intellectual  revolution  far  more  complete  perhaps  than  he 
himself  thought  at  the  time. 
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BMms  almost  certain  that  apathy  is  at  last  developing  into 
^t&tion  and  movement,  and  thoBe  statesmen,  economists 
ud  jurists  wbo  fail  to  take  account  of  tbe  truth  that  all 
pngress  depends  in  existing  conditions  on  class  antagonism 
•»  likely  to  be  seriously  awakened  to  the  fact  as  regards 
tbeir  own  society  in  the  immediate  future. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  LABOUBEBS. 

It  18  now  generally  admitted,  alike  by  histori&ns,  juiista, 
antiquarians,  and  economiats,  that  the  earliest  fonn  of 
ownership  and  cultivation  of  land  vas  that  in  which  s 
certain  district  of  greater  or  less  extent  was  held  as  the  pro- 
perty of  a  tribe  in  common.  Traces  of  the  existence  of  such 
societies  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Russian  mir,  the  village  communities  of  Eastern  Eun^ 
and  India,  are  but  survivals  of  ownership  of  land  in  common, 
such  as  formerly  prevailed  in  England,  and  in  every  other 
civilised  countiy,  where  common  property  in  land  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  From  this  tribal  ownership  private 
property  was  gradually  established,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
'  effect  of  war  and  exchange ;  for  war  gave  supremacy  to 
certain  families,  and  exchange,  though  at  first  a  communal 
business,  soon  helped  to  give  power  to  the  stronger  or  more 
dexterous.  The  tribal  ownership  once  partially  shaken,  pro- 
perty in  land  became  vested,  to  some  extent,  in  the  family, 
and  the  produce  was,  of  course,  common,  so  far  as  the 
members  of  each  family  were  concerned  ;  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  soil  was  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  community  in 
general  for  purposes  of  pasture.  Slavery,  no  matter  how 
introduced  into  different  communities,  tended  to  strengthen 
private  ownership  and  to  increase  the  inequality  of  conditions 
among  the  tribe  or  nation.     Thus,  in  the  slow  evolution  of 
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thousaads  of  years,  our  present  views  with  r^;ard  to  landed 
property  as  a  private  concern  were  established. 

The  internal  history  of  Rome  is  little  more  than  a  record 
of  the  bitter  struggle  in  relation  to  landed  {m)perty,  and  the 
development  of  private  ownenhip  ;  and  the  rules  by  which 
such  ownership  haa  been  governed  in  modem  Europe  are 
based  upon  the  Roman  law.  The  great  slave-cultivated 
estates  which,  under  the  control  of  the  powerful  Boman 
landowners  and  capitalists,  gradually  devoured  the  common 
land  and,  by  degrees,  forced  the  small  family  proprietors  isnA 
cultivators  to  sell  their  holdings  by  sheer  pressure  of  econo- 
mical competition,  are  paralleled  to-day  in  the  great  fitctory- 
fanne  of  Western  America  and  in  the  modem  monopoly  of 
the  means  of  production,  machinery,  credit,  &c.,  which 
enables  a  class  to  make  \ise  of  the  wage-slaves  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  crush  out  skilled  handicraftsmen  and  small 
producers  generally.  Our  Ei^Ush  pauper  class  inside  and 
outside  the  workhouse,  is  in  many  respects  more  miserable 
than  even  the  proletari  and  slaves  of  ancient  Home.  But 
the  (nrcumstances  with  us  are  far  more  complicated  than 
they  were  in  any  of  the  old  civilisations  based  upon  open 
and  acknowledged  slavery.  A  Licinian  law,  or  an  agrarian 
agitation  which  should  cany  all  the  reforms  proposed  by 
the  Gracchi,  would  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  allaying 
the  ills  &om  which  we  suffer.  In  order  to  help  on  that 
growth  from  below,  which  can  alone  remedy  the  anarchy  of 
our  present  ^rarian  system,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  relations  now  existing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  historical  development  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country.  And  this  the  rather  that  we  are,  economically 
speaking,  generations,  if  not  centuries,  In  advance  of  any 
other  European  nation. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  period  at  which  oar  historical 
survey  of  the  growth  of  the  doniinatioD  of  capital  began,  tbe 
land  of  England  was  held  by  a  great  number  of  private 
persons,  subject  to  certain  personal  dues  to  feudal  superiors, 
and  partly  in  common  for  the  use  of  all,  as  pasture  for  sheep, 
cattle,  and  the  like.  How  the  small  proprietors  were  driven 
oflf  their  lands,  and  how,  on  various  pretexts,  the  common 
lands  were  enclosed  and  appropriated ;  in  what  shameful 
foshion  also  the  landa  of  the  church  were  seized  and  divided 
up  among  the  aristocracy,  has  already  been  recorded.  The 
total  result  of  this  long  career  of  forcible  and  economical 
expropriation  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  is  that 
we  now  have  a  mere  handful  of  landowners  over  against 
30,000,000  of  landless  people.  These  landowners  let-their 
lands  to  capitalist  fanners  who,  in  turn,  hire  landless  serfs 
in  the  shape  of  agricultural  labourers  at  starvation  wages 
to  work  for  them.  During  this  period,  not  only  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  interested,  but  the  very  ideas 
about  land  and  landed  property  have  completely  changed. 
The  feudal  lord  who,  subject  to  his  fealty  to  his  superior, 
was  himself  the  head  of  a  whole  society  of  feudatories  and 
subfeudatories,  received  services  and  dues  from  his  inferiors 
in  accordance  with  well-understood  personal  agreements  on 
both  sides  ;  he,  as  well  as  they,  had  clear  defined  obliga- 
tions. What  was  paid  to  him  was  not  paid  as  rent  for  land, 
but  as  the  condition  of  personal  connection :  the  lands 
themselves  were  called  tenements.  The  small  peasant  farmer 
regai-dcd  the  land,  not  as  the  means  of  getting  a  money 
return  or  profit,  but  as  giving  him  good  subsistence  or  pos- 
sibly even  wealth  and  comfort  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Land  represented  a  species  of  property  which  gave  food  and 
clothing  in  return  for  labour  expended  upon  it,  and  upon 
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the  animals  which  belonged  to  the  holder ;  land  was,  as  a 
rule,  in  no  sense  a  capital  which  returned  a  given  rate  of 
interest  or  a  definite  rental  in  money.  With  the  decay  of 
the  feudal  system  and  the  growing  importance  of  the  fum- 
ing class  with  capital,  all  this  changed.  The  landlord 
increased  his  holding  in  land  on  account  of  the  political  and 
social  importance  which  its  possession  ensured  him,  and  the 
secure  return  in  money-rents  it  gave  ;  laige  capitalists  who 
had  made  accumiilations  out  of  other  men's  labour  in  dif- 
ferent fields  of  business,  bought  land  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  reckoned  their  amount  of  purchase  on  the  capitalised 
value  of  so  many  years'  money  rental 

The  men  who  provided  this  rental  as  the  small  free- 
holders and  small  farmers  disappeared,  were  the  formers 
with  capital  who  hired  the  land  from  the  landlord  in  order 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  it,  just  aa  they  might  have  hired  a 
machine  in  order  to  make  a  profit  out  of  that  Of  course, 
the  one  profit  like  the  other  is  made  out  of  the  laboorers 
who  are  employed  in  the  first  instance,  or  in  part  out 
of  the  consuibers  in  the  second ;  but  the  fact  remwis, 
that  the  landlords  became  economically  mere  hangers- 
on  of  the  capitalist  farmers,  who  got  the  entire  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  paid  the  landlords  a  certain  proportion 
of  its  average  saleable  value.  This  proportion  or  rent  being 
paid  only  in  such  amount  as  left  an  average  net  profit  on 
the  farmers'  capital  employed  after  payment  of  the  labourers' 
wages  and  other  unavoidable  outgoings.* 

If  the  fanner  did   not  exist,  and  the  landlord  were  a 

*  The  diviaioa  of  the  product  of  the  soil  between  landlord  and  capilal- 
ist,  after  the  labourer  has  taken  hia  share,  is  determined  bj  the  Taloe  of 
the  raw  product  relativel j  to  the  finished  product  when  brought  for- 
ward for  exchange.    Rodbertus. 
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coimnercial  capitalist  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  he 
could,  of  course,  either  farm  the  land  himself  organising  tbe 
labour  of  the  agricultural  labourers  by  means  of  a  bailiff,  oc 
he  could,  provided  the  people  on  the  land  had  no  oUtei 
occupation  to  turn  to,  and  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
emigrate,  rack-rent  the  cultivators  direct  By^emptoying  a 
bailiff  as  capable  as  the  capitalist  farmer,  he  might  possibly 
obtain  for  himself  tbe  entire  rent  and  the  average  return  on 
his  capital  too — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  {^sduce 
which  could  be  raised  according  to  the  science  of  the  time, 
less  the  amount  paid  to  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
shape  of  competition  wages.  By  rack-renting  tbe  cultiva- 
tots  direct,  the  landlord  would  likewise  obtain  the  total 
produce,  less  so  much  as  would  keep  tbe  cotter  cultivator 
and  his  iamily  in  the  ordinary  standard  of  life  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  Bent  in  this  sense,  therefore,  is  all 
that  the  man  who  owns  both  the  land  and  tbe  capital  can 
get  after  the  labourers  on  the  estate  have  been  clothed,  fed, 
and  housed,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  standard.  If  one 
man  owned  the  soil  of  an  island  and  had  sufBcient  power  at 
his  back  to  enforce  his  presumed  "  rights,"  be  might  evict 
everybody  upon  it  who  was  not  content  to  exist  upon  the 
standard  of  nourishment  be  saw  fit  to  ordain.  The  rest 
would  be  his  rent.  When,  as  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  the  standard  of  life  was  reduced,  and  population 
was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  the  rents 
of  the  landlords  were  increased  by  tbe  growing  competition 
for  land,  the  improvements  made  by  half-starved  serfs  were 
coolly  appropriated  by  the  monopolists,  and  tbe  capitalist 
limner  scarcely  made  his  appearance  at  all. 

The   culture  of  land    in  England    is   therefore   carried 
on   upon  what  is,   so  far,  an   exceptional  system,  and    to 
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argue  as  if  rent,  wages,  and  interest  on  capital  were  a 
necessary  diviaioD  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  when  such 
a  division  only  occurs  in  quite  an  exceptional  and  highly- 
complicated  system  of  society  such  as  ours — to  reason  as 
if  such  an  arrangement  were  universal,  is  utterly  absurd. 
The  profit  which  the  fanner  takes  on  his  capital  is  reaJly  bo 
much  deducted  &om  the  total  rent  which  the  landlcnrd 
might  otherwise  exact.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rent  is 
80  much  deducted  from  what  the  capitalist  might  otherwise 
get  as  profit.  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  assumes  the  universal 
existence  of  a  society  based  upon  capitalism,  and  even  so,  is 
not  correct ;  for  the  supposed  law  of  diminisbiDg  returns  to 
capital  employed  has  now  been  disposed  of  theoretically,  as 
it  had  been  falsified  in  practice  ages  before  Ricardo  wrot& 

Land,  however,  is  now  capital  in  England  just  like 
any  other  fixed  capital,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  idea,  and  hag 
to  be  renewed  in  precisely  the  same  way,  though  perhaps  in 
a  few  cases  it  is  exhausted  rather  more  slowly,  and  requires 
less  frequent  renewal.  Moreover,  farming  is  carried  on  for 
profit,  just  like  any  other  manufacture,  and  the  farmer,  as  he 
knows  to  his  cost,  has  to  compete  against  foreign  farmers  in 
the  open  market  of  the  world,  just  as  the  home  manu^- 
turer  must  compete  with  his  foreign  rival  And  besides  the 
agricultural  labourers,  like  the  workers  of  the  towns,  com- 
pete against  one  another  for  a  mere  subsistence  wage  of  the 
lowest  kind,  and  would  so  compete  to-morrow  whether  the 
land  were  let  out  by  private  owners  or  by  the  State,  unless 
their  labour  were  organised  for  their  own  benefit. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  put  these  points  about  agricul- 
tural land  thus  plainly,  because  of  late  years  the  whole 
question  has  been  confused  by  ailments  in  favour  of  the 
complete  confiscation  of  competition  rents  by  the  State,  as 
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if  this  b;  itself  were  a  remedy  for  all  social  ills  and  tLe 
moDopoly  of  agricultural  land  were  the  gravest  injury  from 
which  the  workers  suffer.  That  the  laud  of  England  is  by 
□o  means  cultivated  to  its  highest  point ;  that  such  vast 
tracts  should  be  owned  by  individuals ;  that  2000  men 
shonld  practically  have  half  of  the  island  ;  that  30,000,000 
of  people  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  all  interest  in 
their  own  soil — all  these  are  grave  drawbacks,  and  involve 
the  most  serious  danger  of  bloodshed  and  revolution.  But  it 
ia  quite  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  landlord  as  the  sole  and 
particular  cause  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  mass  of 
our  agricultural  population  ;  still  more  foolish  to  argue  that 
the  exaction  of  rent  for  land  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  sad 
condition  of  the  raaas  of  the  workers  in  our  great  cities.  If 
agricultural  rents  and  ground  rents  were  taken  by  the  State 
to-morrow,  the  main  difficulties  of  our  great  social  problem 
would  be  almost  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 

It  needs  but  few  figures  to  make  this  clear.  Out  of  the 
total  agricultural  production  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth,  one  year  with  another,  j6&00,000,000, 
the  landlords  take,  at  the  outside,  little  more  than  one-fifth, 
or  £65,000,000  as  rent.     But,  as  the  late  Mr  Toynbee* 

*  The  death  of  thia  clever  and  sympathetic  joung  economiat,  after  his 
two  lecturea  at  St  Andrew's  Hall,  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  t« 
all  who  knew  him.     Mr  Tojnbee  could  scarcelj  bring  himself  to  face 

the  fact  that  England  is  on  the  eve  of  a  bitter  class  struggle,  but  bis 
sjmpathies  were  wholly  with  the  people.  At  the  time  of  his  death  hs 
was  engaged  on  a  most  important  work,  iu  which  he  meant  to  deal 
ezhauHtivelj  with  the  industrial  revolution  in  England,  partly  discussed 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer  shortly  before 
his  death,  Mr  Toynbee  expressed  a  hope  that  the  new  school  of  English 
economists  to  which  he  belonged,  would  do  something  to  remove  the 
contempt  felt  of  late  years  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  third-rate 
eclectic  middle-chiss  school  represented  by  the  recent  economical  writer 
in  Uiis  country. 
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pointed  out,  of  tbis  £63,000,000,  not  more  than 
£30,000,000  would  represent  the  "  unearned  increment  " 
owned  by  individual  landlords.  Say  that  the  ground-rents 
and  royalties  amount  to  another  £60,000,000,  only  one- 
half  of  this  would  be  unearned  increment  either ;  and  it  is 
still  the  fact  that  by  mere  confiscation  of  competition  rents 
the  State  would  not  get  more  than  £60,000,000  a  year: 
the  rest  being,  in  one  way  or  another,  profit  on  invested 
capital  which,  on  this  basis,  it  is  not  proposed  to  touch. 

Now,  granting  that  this  is  a  vast  sum,  which  would  pay  at 
least  two-thirds  of  our  present  imperial  revenue,  now  levied 
by  direct  and  indirect  taxation — and  this  is  the  proposal  of 
the  champions  of  the  enforced  confiscation  of  competition 
rents — what  class  would  be  benefited  thereby  ?  The  "  un- 
earned increment "  of  the  landlords,  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  rent  which  they  take,  apart  from  the  return  on  the 
capital  they  themselves  have  invested,is  put  at  £60,000,000, 
and  even  of  this  much  is  taken  back  by  the  capitalist  class  as 
interest  on  mortgages,  &c.  But  if  it  be  confiscated  and  so 
applied,  who  gain  \  Unquestionably  the  capitalists,  who 
will  be  relieved  of  taxation  to  a  large  amount  themselves, 
and  who,  on  the  taxation  of  the  workers  being  lessened, 
would  reduce  wages  on  the  aver^^  by  the  amount  of 
such  remittance.*  Granting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  a  despoiled  people  to  take  back  its  own 
land  irom  the  handful  of  holders,  either  with  as  little  com- 
pensation, if  any,  as  may  seem  advisable,  let  us  fully  under- 

*  A  remiirkAble  instaace  of  how  capitalists  take  advantage  of  reduc- 
tion of  tasatjon  without  anj  beuefit  to  Uie  workers,  bae  latelj  been 
j^ven  in  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  United  States.  A  reduction  was  made 
which  amounted  to  1  dollar  2G  cecta  on  a  certnin  weight.  The  workers 
were  "  locked  out "  because  the;r  asked  for  a  SO  eenta  rise  in  wages  out 
of  that  amount  I 
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stand  in  vliose  interest  such  a  revolution  is  to  be  made ; 
granting  again — ^what  no  man  acquainted  with  the  huAarj 
of  our  countij  can  for  a  moment  honestly  dispute — ^that  the 
landowning  class  has  shuffled  off  it3  shoulders  t^e  prop^ 
amount  of  taxation,  even  as  assessed  by  their  own  aacestora, 
stall  this  idea  of  merely  confiscating  competition  rents,  with- 
out reference  to  the  anrrounding  economical  conditions 
of  the  people,  is  a  crude  notion  indeed.  Out  of  the  total 
agricultural  produce,  as  has  been  said,  the  landlords  take  as 
rent  at  most  £65,000,000.  There  are  £235,000,000  lefL 
How  is  this  divided  ?  The  number  of  agricultural  labourers 
is  1,250,000.  If  we  put  the  average  earnings  of  an 
agricultural  labourer's  family  at  £40  a  year,  the  labonreis 
get  a  total  amount  of  £50,000,000  ;  there  is  consequently 
left  no  less  than  £185,000,000  for  the  bankers,  faimers, 
distributors,  manufacturer,  and  others  connected  with  the 
agricultural  interest,  as  i^ainst  £1 1 5,000,000  for  landlords 
and  labourers  together. 

That  the  landlord  class  does  not  work  with  its  hands, 
and  are  merely  hangeis-on  of  the  capitalists,  that  further  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  take  the  land  and  use  it — land 
in  country  and  land  in  town,  mines,  parks,  mountains, 
moors — for  the  benefit  of  the  people  by  the  people  collec- 
tively, would  be  admitted  fireely  by  thinkers  who  have  no 
mind  merely  to  dispossess  one  class,  in  order  to  strengthen 
a  meaner  and  a  worse  dasa — the  capitalkts — in  their  place. 
Those  who  alone  produce  the  wealth  get  the  least  of  it 
under  eusting  conditions.  How  are  they  to  gain  the  &uit8 
of  their  labour  and  improve  the  whole  status  of  their  class, 
of  the  workers  alike  in  town  and  country  ?  How  are  agri- 
cultural laWurers  and  artisans  to  make  conuntm  cause,  so  that 
by  organising  tboir  labour,  and  by  using  rent  kx  taxation  if 
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taken  1:^  the  State  for  the  general  good  they  may  deal  with 
agiicultaral  land  and  land  in  citiee,  in  Buch  wise  as  will 
restore,  in  part  at  least,  the  old  common  property  on  a 
Tider  basis  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  existing  system  of  production 
and  exchange,  does  but  bring  about  anarchy  for  the 
workers  and  even  for  the  capitalists  themselves.  Land 
tilled  more  and  more  by  machinery,  with  fewer  and  fewer 
hands  in  proportion  to  the  total  produce,  stiU  does  not  keep 
pace  in  prepress  with  manufacture.  The  relative  prices  of 
^[ricultural  produce  and  luxuries  have  been  completely 
subverted  since  the  middle  ages.  Agricultural  produce  which 
then  was  cheap  in  comparison  with  common  luxuries,  is 
now  relatively  dear,  smalt  luxuries  and  manufactiured  goods 
being  cheap.  Thus  in  considering  "  the  land  question  "  ss 
it  is  called  from  the  point  of  view  of  (1)  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  (2)  artisans  of  the  cities,  we  are  at  once  driven 
to  consider  the  oiganisation  and  co-operation  of  the  workers 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  to  reflect  as  to  how  their  efforts 
can  be  most  usefully  turned  to  account  for  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  country,  whilst  new  machinery  and  the  employ- 
ment of  new  natural  forces,  such  as  electricity,  and  the  sun's 
direct  heat  turned  into  motive  power,  are  revolutionising  all 
the  conditions  of  production — a  problem  far  exceeding  in 
complexity  the  taxation  of  agricultural  land  to  its  full  rental 
value,  or  proposals  for  giving  every  one  Ave  acres  of  soil. 

Labourers  in  country  and  town  are  ill-paid  and 
ill-housed,  reducing  their  own  wages  by  competing  among 
themselves,  and  exposed  often  to  the  competition  of 
Irishmen  and  foreigners  who  reduce  them  still  further. 
No  half-measures  can  alter  a  state  of  things  based  upon 
such   ruinous  competition.     To  deal  fairly  alike  with  the 
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land  and  the  labourer — and  oar  best  experts  state  that  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain  could  be  profitably  made  to  produce 
twice  its  present  amount  of  food,  even  under  present  con- 
ditions— a  complete  re-oi^anisation  of  production  and  ex- 
change between  town  and  country  is  needed.  In  the  cities, 
of  course,  where  ground  rents  arise  &om  a  different  sort  of 
competition,  their  confiscation  or  purchase  at  a  low  price  by 
the  municipality  would  have  a  better  effect,  provided  of 
course,  the  property  and  revenue  thus  acquired  were  used 
for  the  general  benefit.*  So  far,  however,  even  land  in 
dties  owned  by  corporations  or  municipalities  has  not  been 
used  to  give  better  homes  to  the  body  of  the  people,  or  to 
reduce  the  competition  for  house-room.  The  one  idea  has 
been  to  obtain  as  great  a  return  from  the  land  aa  possible, 
in  order  to  lower  rates,  in  the  same  way  that  the  general 
confiscation  of  rents  would,  on  the  nationalisation  of  the  land 
scheme,  be  applied  to  reduction  of  imperial  taxation.  But 
this  again  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  city  administration 
is  under  the  control  of  men  who  look  upon  society  &om  the 
trading  point  of  view,  and  are  content  with  the  system 
which  enriches  the  upper  and  middle  by  hopelessly  d^rad- 

*  The  very  idea  that  confiacation  maybe  resorted  to  in  the  interest  li 
tbe  mass  of  the  people,  neceBaarilj  lowers  a  price  which  depends  upon 
the  number  of  years  purchaae  of  the  i-ent — a  purely  ideal  valuatdoi, 
which  aesumeH  the  pennaDence  of  the  present  conditions.  Thus  tbe 
land  in  Ireland  baa  much  decreased  in  capital  value,  and  aa  the  idtto' 
QationahsatioD  spreads  in  England  the  same  effect  will  be  pradaetd 
here.  Credit,  security,  the  permanence  of  the  capitalist  predominaiKt 
—shake  these  thoroughly, and  the  amount  of  "compensation"  to  be 
paid  to  moDopoIistfl  will,  not  be  very  ruinous.  Think  of  that,  railwij 
magnates,  and  water-companies  as  well  as  landlords.  Besides,  whenertr 
I  see  a  labourer  worn-out  and  hopeless  from  over-work,  I  ask  mjMlf 
what  compensation  can  you  give  him  for  his  wasted,  miserable  life' 
If  "  compensation "  is  in  the  wind,  the  workers  have  centuries  of 
robbery  to  be  compensated  for. 
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ing  the  working  class.  That  individuals  like  the  Duko  of 
Westminster,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Derby,  Sir  James  Bamsdeo,  and 
others,  should  own  land  upon  which  whole  cities  or  large 
portions  of  cities  stand,  and  act  with  almost  absolute 
authority  in  regard  to  certain  matters,  which  most  nearly 
concern  the  welfare  of  tho  inhabitants,  preventing  the 
erection  of  markets,  or  of  artisans'  dwellings,  exacting  enor- 
mous sums  for  land  required  for  improvements,  and  using 
their  so-called  rights  entirely  for  their  own  proBt — that 
this  monstrous  monopoly  should  be  permitted  to  continue, 
is  clearly  in  direct  opposition  to  the  public  interest. 

Unquestionably,  then  all  land  required  for  urban  purpoeea 
should  be  taken  and  held  by  the  State,  municipality,  town- 
ship or  county  board,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  people  who  give 
value  to  such  urban  land  in  their  collective  capacity.  In 
this  case,  assuming  even  the  partial  continuance  of  the 
present  bourgeois  society,  it  is  fax  better  that  each  city  or 
town  should  exact  the  full  competition  rent,  paying  its 
proportion  to  the  general  fund  than  that  private  owners 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  present  exactions  for 
individual  profit.*  For  in  this  way,  not  only  do  such  rents 
go  to  the  reduction  of  taxation  or  rates — an  arrangement 
which,  as  already  urged,  by  no  means  necessarily  benefits 
the  mass  of  the  people — but  the  municipal  authorities 
necessarily  retain  the  power  to  erect  buildings  of  their  own 
on  land  of  their  choice,  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  parks  and 

*  I  iLiu  aware  that  tliere  are  wme  who  aappoae  that  our  present  bonr- 
geois  anangemenU  must  be  totally  destroyed  and  others  substituted 
almoHt  at  a  blow.  But,  however  successful  a.  i-evolution  might  be,  it  ia 
certain  that  maakind  cannot  change  its  whole  nature  all  at  once.  Break 
tlie  old  shell,  certainly,  but  never  forget  the  fact  that  the  new  forms  muit 
grow  out  of  the  old. 
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open  spaces  and  to  superintend  new  buildings,  if  handed 
over  to  private  enterprise  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
transition  system.  Here,  then,  the  land  would  be  dealt 
with  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  lands  which  are  already 
administered  by  municipalities  or  school  boards  save  that  in 
any  arrangements  where  the  people  at  large  controlled  their 
own  business,  such  property  would  be  used  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  or 
prejudices  of  a  mere  profit-mongering  class.  Here,  as  in 
every  other  field,  the  antagonism  between  the  material 
interests  of  the  wage  earners  and  the  profits  of  the  traders, 
the  actual  conflict  between  the  people  who  work  and  the 
classes  who  trade  upon  their  labour,  is  reflected  by  the  thought 
of  the  time  in  the  struggle  betweou  the  collective  view  of  the 
nation's  interests  which  shall  allow  free  scope  and  individu- 
ality to  all,  and  the  individual  view  which  grants  the  right 
to  independeuce  to  tlie  few  at  the  expense  of  misery  and 
degradation  for  the  rest.  The  conflict  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  complete  victory  of  the  people,  which  again  can  only 
bo  peacefully  secured  by  the  most  thorough  combination 
among  the  people  themselves. 

In  any  case,  "  nationalisation,"  or  rather  "  communisa- 
tion  "  of  land,  is  a  far  easier  matter  in  cities  than  in  the 
country.  For  in  agriculture  there  is  not  only  the  chiss 
struggle  for  tho  general  administration,  or  the  appropriation 
of  rent  for  public  purposes  as  a  transition  remedy,  to  con- 
sider, but  also  the  organisation  of  rural  labour.  At  pieseot 
all  projects  of  reform,  whether  propounded  by  Tory  or 
Liberal,  deal  only  with  the  distribution  of  the  agricultural 
produce  betweeu  the  landlord  and  the  farmer,  betw(;en  the 
landowner  and  his  capitalist  bailiff  or  villicus.  What  is  the 
real  condition  of  \\\f  agricultural  labourer  ?  how  much  labour 
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vonld  be  needed  with  the  present  improved  machioGry 
to  produce  sufHcient  food  profitably  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion ?  in  what  manner  can  the  individual  interest  be  best 
harmonised  with  the  general  good  ?  These  are  points  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  and  difficulty — more  especially 
that  of  the  arrangement  of  labour  and  the  distribution  of 
production  between  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country — 
than  the  mere  hand-to-mouth  consideration  of  local  taxa- 
tion, which  leaves  the  condition  of  the  labourer  wholly 
untouched,  whatever  it  may  do  for  the  landlord  or  the 
farmer  ;  or  the  right  to  compensation  for  improvements  and 
freedom  &om  distraint  for  rent  which  concern  the  farmer 
alone,  but  in  nowise  benefit  the  real  producers. 

The  figures  already  given  prove  clearly  that  the  number  of 
hands  needed  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  agricultural 
wealth  have  decreased  enormously  since  the  banning  of  this 
centuty,  and  yet  no  one  could  contend  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  or  the  artisans  of  the  cities  have  greatly  benefited 
by  this  reduction  of  the  amount  of  necessaiy  labour.  The 
profits  of  the  farmers,  the  bankers,  brokers,  etc.,  have  in- 
creased but  not  the  remuneration  of  the  labourers  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  The  people  have  been  removed  from 
the  soil  more  and  more,  and  the  density  of  the  population 
in  our  cities  has  been  unnaturally  and  injuriously  increased. 
At  certain  times  in  the  year  the  floating  labourers  of  the  cities 
migrate  to  the  rural  districts  for  harvest  work  of  various  kinds ; 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  this  migration  systemuti- 
cally,  to  protect  properly  the  women  and  children,  or  save  iu 
a  very  insufficient  and  perfunctory  way,  to  secure  decent 
accommodation  for  these  chance  workers.  This,  perhaps,  is 
not  surprLsing,  when  we  sec  how  the  permanent  agricultural 
labourers   are  still    lodged.      If  the  farmers  and  landlotd^ 
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between  tLem  treat  the  people  whom  they  are  daily  in 
contact  with  as  official  reports  show  they  do,  it  is  scarcely 
to  he  expected  that  wanderers  from  the  great  cities  should 
be  regarded  as  much  above  the  brutes. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  present  syEtem  of 
landownership — the  modem  latifiindia — is,  however,  felt  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  in  the  unchecked  power  of  eviction. 
In  England  oppression  takes  the  shape  of  social  and  political 
injustice,  but  eviction  is  not  felt.  The  fanner,  as  a  rule,  ia 
well-to-do,  and  the  agricultural  labourer  has  nothing  to  be 
evicted  from.  The  cottier  and  the  crofter  stand  in  a  different 
position,  and  even  more  atrocious  injuries  than  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  been  inflicted  by  our  hereditary 
legislators  and  their  hangers-on  across  St  George's  Ohaimel 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  No  words  can  exaggerate  the  horrors  wreaked  upon 
the  miserable  people  of  Ireland  in  the  years  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  great  famine  of  1847.  Houses  tton 
down,  men,  women,  old  people,  children  of  lender  years 
thrust  out  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  perish  on  the  highway, 
their  neighbours  refused  the  right  to  succour  them,  all  shelter 
impossible,  hundreds  of  thousands  were  thus  rendered  home- 
less and  destitute.  No  wonder  that  the  remembrance  of 
those  fearful  atrocities,  carried  out  by  the  dominant  class 
and  encouraged  by  the  English  Government,  should  have 
raised  up  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  millions  of  people 
of  Irish  descent  who  hate  our  very  name  and  persistently 
strive  to  overthrow  our  power.  Similar  frightful  scenes  have 
been  enacted,  as  we  know,  within  the  post  three  years,  and 
the  force  of  12,000  armed  constabulary  and  30,000  troops 
has  been  used  to  crush  the  justifiable  rising  of  a  people 
against  intolerable  oppression. 
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In  Scotland  the  condnct  of  the  laodlorda  towards  the 
crofters,  in  many  inBtances,  has  been  almost  as  bad.  The 
hardships  of  the  Sutherland  clearanoes  have  been  often 
recorded.  The  family  which  received  Garibaldi  might  well 
have  looked  at  home  for  worae  grievances  than  the  people  of 
Italy  ever  suffered  from.  At  this  very  time  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  are  turned  into  moora,  deer  parks,  and  sheep- 
walks,  and  often  a  shepherd  and  his  dog  are  alone  to  be  seen 
where  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families  formerly  lived  in 
comfort  and  independence.  In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the 
people  in  many  districts  have  been  forced  From  the  rich  soil 
of  the  plain  into  the  mountains  and  morasses  around,  because 
it  suited  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  the  proprietors  so  to 
drive  them.  Yet  these  very  proprietors  bad  no  better  right 
to  the  land  than  the  men  they  dispossessed.  Wrong,  fraud, 
and  robbery  were  made  legal  by  class  enactment,  and  the 
"  rights "  of  landlords  against  the  people  were  eoforced  by 
police  and  soldiers  paid  and  provided  out  of  the  labour  of 
the  people  themeelves. 

Such  works  as  Mr  Mackenzie's  on  the  Highlands, 
Mr  Godkin  on  the  infamies  of  the  Irish  evictions,  Mr 
Russell  Wallace  on  Land  Nationalisation,  the  instances 
given  in  Mr  Henry  George's  work  on  Progress  and  Poverty, 
and  the  now  constant  evidence  of  the  harm  done  by  private 
property  in  land  which  appears  even  in  the  capitalist  press 
— for  landlords  and  capitalists  seem  happily  in  a  fair  way  to 
fall  out  with  one  another— have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  monstrous  evils  involved  in  the  ownership 
of  land  as  fully  as  heretofore.  But  in  every  direction  the 
mischiefs  are  almost  incalculable  alike  in  town  and  in  country. 
In  towns  the  shameful  style  of  building  now  in  vogue  is 
largely   due  to  the  system   of  building  leases,  whilst  the 
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difGcuIty  in  conaection  with  the  housing  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  can  never  he  solved  until  the  land  is  taken  out  of 
private  hands  altogether.  In  countiy  the  whole  arrange- 
ments have  practically  hroken  down,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  iaqpeis.  Whilst  leaving  aaide  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  lahourers,  it  is  monstrous  that  a  countiy 
which  could  easily  and  profitahly  supply  all  its  own  food 
should  be  forced  hy  the  mischievous  narrowness  and  greed 
of  a  small  minority  to  import  to  a  moat  dangerous  extent 
the  first  necessaries  of  life.* 

But  the  most  important  point  for  the  moment  ia  that 
passed  over  above,  namely,  the  actual  position  of  the  a^- 
cultural  labourers  under  the  present  landlord  and  capitalist 
farmer  system  of  food  production.  The  most  trustworthy 
collection  of  facts  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  still  con- 
tained in  the  official  reports  on  the  Employment  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Agriculture,  published  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  ago.  Though  some  slight  improvements  have  been 
made  the  most  recent  statistics  show  clearly  that  aSairs 
are,  on  the  whole,  much  the  same  now  as  they  were 
then,  and  that  the  agricultural  labourers  as  a  body  may 
well  envy  the  well-fed  serfe  of  old  time,  or  even  the  slaves 
of  the  West  India  Islands  or  the  Southern  States.  Ko 
actual  open  slavery  could  be  more  galling  than  their  nominal 
freedom. 

At  the  period  of  this  Women  and  Children's  Employment 
Commission,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  such  as  to  involve  certain  deteriora- 
tion of  the  mental  and  physical  strength  of  the  people. 
The  farmers  were  quite  as  ready  to  overwork  and  underfeed 

*  It  is  eetimated  that  we  shall  import  thig  year  17,000,000  quarters 
of  wheat  against  8,000,000  grown  at  home. 
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women  and  children  as  their  fellow  slave-driyers  the  factory 
owners,  mine-exploiters,  and  cotton-lords.  The  employment 
of  women  is  almost  universaUy  denounced.  "  It  is  ruina- 
tion  to  growing  girls,"  according  to  a  chairman  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians.*  "No  greater  evil,"  says  Lord  S.  G.  Osborne, 
''  social  or  physical,  afiEects  the  agricultural  population,  than 
the  employment  of  young  girls  ;  they  are  the  destined 
mothers  of  another  generation,  and  on  their  healthy  condi- 
tion as  wives  will  much  depend  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  parents  of  both  sexes  of  that  generation."  Yet  women 
in  many  counties  are  out  at  work  in  all  weathers,  and  often, 
as  in  the  factories,  up  to  within  a  few  days  or  hours  of 
pregnancy.  By  Act  3,  George  IV.,  c.  126,  s.  131,  boys 
under  thirteen  were  forbidden  to  drive  a  cart  along  the 
road ;  but  this  Act  was  constantly  evaded  in  all  the  counties 
with  the  result  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Aldridge,  "  the 
prevention  of  proper  muscular  development,  and  very  often 
the  production  of  tuberculous  diseases "  are  due  to  this 
cause.!  "  The  sameness  and  overhardness  of  toil  mars  the 
young  and  yielding  bones  and  muscles.  It  is  seen  in  their 
after  life  in  a  way  to  me  most  clear ;  there  is  a  want  of 
physical  energy,  of  what  I  may  call  labour-pluck,  a  deaden- 
ing of  mind  and  body  force.  A  boy  of  this  sort  (seven  or 
eight  years  old),  gets  up  with  his  father  at  four  or  five, 
has  to  help  to  prepare  and  feed  the  horses,  walks  from  six 
till  two,  except  a  little  halt  for  meals,  then  comes  to  dinner 
and  returns  to  feed  the  horses.  I  see  the  effect  of  this  early 
work  in  making  the  boys  bow-legged. "+  In  fact  the  poor 
little  creatures  had  the  veiy  life  crushed  out  of  them  in 
early    childhood,    and    then    our    legislators    marvel    that 

*  2iid  Iteport,  Agricultural  Coinmission,  p.  15. 
t  P.  16,  Evidence,  5.  ;  Evidence,  p.  23. 
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"  recruits "  from  the  agricultural  districts  who  go  into  the 
army,  maintained  to  keep  up  this  state  of  things,  should  be 
BO  weak  aad  ignorant  oa  first  jotniag.  Education  at  this 
period,  prior  to  the  School  Board,  was  practically  non- 
existent in  many  dbtricte,  and  the  children  who  grew  up 
nnder  this  terrible  darkness  and  oppression  are  now  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  our  rural  districts. 

But  I  will  tidte  the  Report  of  Mr  Edward  Stanhope,  s 
member  of  an  aristocratic  and  landowning  family,  who  was 
one  of  the  Assbtant-Commissioners,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
younger  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  His  honesty 
shines  through  the  whole  Report,  hut  it  is  strange  that  the 
writer  of  it  cannot  see  that  landlordism  and  capitalism 
together,  when  freed  from  all  restraint,  necessarily  bring 
about  this  deplorable  state  of  things  for  the  workers.  Hr 
Stanhope  himself  visited  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, and  Leicester,  Dorset,  E.ent,  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Rutland.  In  Lincolnshire  and  Leicester- 
shire, the  wages  of  good  farm-bands  varied  from  1 5s.  a  week, 
the  highest,  to  lis.  a  week,  the  lowest,  and  these  were  con- 
sidered high  wages,  though  the  average  rent  of  a  cottage  is 
Is.  6d.  a  week  out  of  this.*  Women  and  childreu  are  com- 
monly employed  in  the  fields,  the  wages  of  the  women 
varying  from  5b.  to  6s.  a  week  \  and  for  the  children,  from 
2s.  to  3&  a  week,  the  number  of  hours  work  being  twelve. 
The  system  of  the  farmer  lodging  his  hands  and  being,  as  it 
were,  the  head  of  the  household,  is  quite  disappeiu-ing. 
Fanners  have  become  far  too  luxurious  to  share  their 
labourers'  fara  The  gang  system,  both  pubhc  and  private, 
ia  in  full  swing  in  the  three  first  counties,  with  the  result 
of  the  most  horrible  immorality  and  foul  langu^e,  among 
*  Report  I,  pp.  7^  7S. 
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even  the  youngest  boys  and  girls.*  No  greater  abominatioD 
has  ever  been  known  under  any  system  of  forced  slavery 
than  that  to  he  found  under  the  gang  system  in  free  Eng- 
land. One  witness  unaccustomed  to  the  country,  though  a 
magistrate,  says  that  "  he  was  astounded  at  the  language 
be  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  children,  and  their  obscene 
manners  unbloshingly  practised  in  au  open  manner  in  the 
fields. "t  But  what  does  all  this  matter  to  the  farmers,  or  so 
.  far  as  that  goes,  to  the  landlords  ?  The  farmers  are,  for 
the  most  part,  absolutely  in  favour  of  keeping  the  people 
without  any  education  at  all,  and  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
allowing  the  labourers  allotments  at  a  fair  rate.t  Such  im- 
provements render  them  too  independent,  and  likely  to  join 
the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  or  similar  combinations 
against  the  "  eternal  law  "  of  supply  and  demand.  At  any 
rate  the  morality  of  these  gangs  is  still  shocking  to  con- 
template, and  the  ignorance  little  better ;  yet  though  some 
beneficial  restrictions  have  lately  been  enforced  by  law,  the 
"  convenience  of  the  farmer  "  is  still  chiefly  consulted. 

But  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
other  counties  enumerated  above,  is  still  worse.  In  Dorset- 
shire, the  average  w^es  for  an  ordinary  labourer  were,  in 
1870  and  are  now,  8s.  a  week  with,  and  9s,  a  week  without 
a  cott^e  rent  free.  All  perquisites  and  piece-work  made  the 
most  of,  he  does  not  earn  more  than  lOe.  to  lis.  a  week. 
If  it  were  not  that  in  some  districts  the  gardens  are  large, 
"  the  wages  would  sometimes  hardly  he  sufficient  to  support 

•  Evidence,  121, 127, 146. 

t  Evidence,  291.  "The  women  are  far  worae  than  the  men,"  also, 
p.  78.     The  older  the  giils  the  greater  the  eviL    Evidence,  SCO. 

X  The  housing,  it  ntaj  be  added,  is  miserable.  See  Evidence,  270. 
Also,  the  effect  of  employing  "  Faddiee  " — Irishmen,  in  harvest  time  on 
reducing  wages. 
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life."*  Many  of  these  very  gardens,  however,  "  are  bringing 
in  a  profit  of  X4  an  acre,"  the  rate  of  letting  in  one  locali^ 
for  this  purpose  is  £6,  6a  an  acre !  As  to  cottage  accom- 
modation, a  great  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place ; 
but  as  it  seems  that  in  parish  after  parish  families  vitb 
five  children  have  only  one  bedroom,  and  Mr  Stanhope 
himself  "saw  whole  rows  of  cottages  with  no  privy  and 
abounding  in  nuisances  of  all  kinds,"!  what  must  have  been 
the  state  of  things  before  the  "  improvements  "  began  %  In 
Kent,  pretty  as  the  cottages  look  outside,  the  accommoda- 
tion is  very  insufficient,  the  rent  of  a  cottage  being  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  a  week.  X  "As  to  Shropshire,"  says  Mr  Stanhope,  "tbe 
point  especially  deserving  of  attention  is  the  infamou 
character  of  the  cottages.  .  .  ,  Many  cottf^es  are  to  be 
found,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  which  are  a  dia- 

•  Second  Report.    Mr  Edward  Stanhope,  p.  5. 

1 323,    Appendix  1 1. --Nottinghamshire, 

301.  Evidence  of  D ,  labourer.    Vve  ten  children  altogether  mjedf 

five  of  each  sort,  eo  I  know  aa  much  aa  most  people.  I  never  had  but  one 
girl  go  out  to  the  fielda,  and  if  I  live  and  can  keep  tJie  others  awa;,  I 
shall.  Girls  oughtn't  to  go  with  boys  under  any  circumHtanc«.  .  .  . 
The  parenta  can't  help  them,  so  tbe  girls  must  go  to  work.  .  .  .  Uj 
boy,  when  he  goes  to  Carburton  (three  miles),  has  often  to  be  up 
at  4.30  in  the  morning.  He  leaves  off  work  at  6,  and  gets  home 
when  he  can.  He  has  turned  nine  years ;  I  should  say  he's  near  ten. 
They  earn  more  than  they  get  going  backwards  and  forwards,  but  « 
can't  get  work  for  them  anywhere  else.  The  Duke  is  destroying 
all  the  farm-land  and  throwing  it  down  in  seed.  Some  of  the  farmcn 
hete  that  used  to  be  employing  eight  or  nine  men,  have  only  two  or 
three  now.  I  expect  worse  times  for  us.  Then  there's  the  lake  and  tH 
he's  making  ;  that  won't  make  work  for  poor  people.  Bless  you,  them'i 
not  room  in  the  houses.  There's  plenty  of  them  with  two  or  three 
families  in  them.  There's  a  row  further  up  with  three  families  in  one 
of  the  houses."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  evidence,  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  as  regards  houseroom.  The  Duke  named  is  the 
lata  Duke  of  Portland,  who  catacombed  Welbeck  Park. 

I  P.  12. 
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grace  to  any  civiliBed  country.  Iq  one  pariah,  out  of  sixty- 
two  cottages  owned  by  latge  landowners,  twenty-nine  have 
one  bed-room  only ;  while  out  of  thirty -six  owned  by  rail- 
way and  small  proprietors,  only  seven  have  this  limited 
accommodation.  With  this  state  of  things  it  is  very  hard 
for  those  charged  with  the  education  of  the  poor  to  contend." 
So  I  should  imagine.  But  our  Sub-Commissioner  surely  did 
not  suppose  that  his  class,  as  a  class,  cares  about  that. 
Enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  shows  clearly  that  morality, 
decency,  cleanliness  are  utterly  impossible  in  such  con- 
ditions of  lodgment. 

The  wages  iu  Kent,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Stafford- 
ebire  arc  variable,  butnowhercdo  they  average  more  than  12s. 
a  week,  slack  time  being  taken  into  account.*  Let  any  man 
consider  what  that  is  to  support  a  femilyuponwhen  rent,  taxes, 
and  firing  have  been  deducted.  Of  course,  in  such  circum- 
stances the  father  of  a  family  looking,  as  he  is  forced  to 
look,  only  to  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  the  time, 
is  obliged  to  let  his  wife  and  children  earn  what  they 
can  from  the  fe,rmer,  even  at  the  expense  of  loss  of 
health  and  degradation  of  morals.  But  I  will  give,  in 
conclusion,  a  long  passage  from  Mr  Stanhope's  report,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  things  are  no  better  now — for  each 
improvements  as  have  been  made  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  depression  which  has  weighed  upon  the 
agricultural  community  for  years  past,  owing  to  bad  seasons 
and  American  competition — surely  it  is  high  time  that  steps 
were  taken  to  reorganise  our  whole  system  of  landowning 
*  Quite  recently  a  man  liaa  been  coDtlemned  Xo  gaol  for  refusing  to 
work  uulexd  hia  wages  were  raiBed  to  Oa.  a  week  from  8a.  Lord 
lansdowne,  the  Irish  rack-renter,  now  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
was  chairman  of  the  Bench  of  Magiatratea  who  pronomicod  this 
infamous  sentence. 
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and  cultivation  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  agricultural 
lahourers  aud  their  famiiios,  utterly  regardless  of  the  vested 
interests  of  the  landlords  or  of  the  farmers  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  existing  infamous  serfdom.  Middle-class  politi- 
cal economy  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  complete  removal  of  such  illusory  "  freedom  of  contract " 
as  that  which  produces  these  deplorable  results. 

After  commenting  upon  the  defects  of  the  system  in  some 
other  respects,  Mr  Stanhope  proceeds :  * — "  Part  payment  in 
kind  is  still  more  objectionable  when  combined  with  an 
irr^ular  date  for  payment  There  is  much  to  be  sud 
against  a  fortnightly  system,  as  tending  to  drive  men  into  debt, 
but  far  more  against  the  monthly  payment  often  adopted  in 
the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Salop.  They  are  even  not  always 
paid  at  any  regular  interval.  Some  landowners  themselves 
are  setting  the  very  bad  example  of  paying  at  irregular 
intervals  of  many  weeks,  during  which  time  the  labourer  is 
left  to  live  upon  credit.  Much  is  said,  and  especially  in 
Dorset,  of  the  extra  wages  earned  at  piece-work.  A  skilled 
man  will  no  doubt  deserve  and  obtain  exceptional  remun- 
eration, but  as  to  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  laboureis, 
their  piece-work  (if  they  have  any)  is  limited  to  the 
summer,  and  frequently  to  the  hay  and  com  harvest.  Too 
often  it  is  the  case,  as  described  by  one  witness,  '  that  the 
labourer's  winter  income  is  too  little  to  meet  his  winter 
wants,  and  he  is  obliged  to  mortgage,  so  to  speak,  his 
summer  wages.'  (Evidence,  73.)  Out  of  the  harvest  or 
other  extra  earnings  the  boot-bill  is  paid.  This  di£Sculty 
will  always  be  found  to  bo  in  the  way  of  the  successful 
establishment  of  co-operative  stores  while  wages  continue 
as  low  as  at  present.  All  labourers  are  ready  to  go  there 
•  Report,  p.  28,  §  185. 
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in  summur  when  they  have  monej,  bat  in  winter  they  u« 
obliged  to  resort  again  to  dealers  who  are  willing  to  give 
credit.  In  the  same  way  the  pig  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  piacticaily  '  mortgage*!.'  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  sold,  or  returned  to  the  farmer  in  payment  of  its  original 
cost  before  fattening,  and  the  instances  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  low-wage  counties  where  he  is  able  to  eat  the 
whole  of  it  himself  In  many  cases,  and  far  more  often 
than  is  generally  supposed,  hia  employer  will  not  allow  him 
to  keep  a  pig  at  all.  And  this  proves  a  loss  to  him,  not 
only  in  the  value  of  the  meat  for  eating,  or  for  conversion 
into  cash,  but  as  depriving  him  of  a  means  of  utilizing  all 
refuse,  and  securing  adequate  manure  for  his  garden.  There 
ean  be  iw  douht  that  in  the  greater  part  of  tkeae  counties 
the  labourers  are  sadly  underfed,  especially  when  not 
allowed  to  keep  a  pig." 

Just  think  of  that,  ye  lovers  of  free  contract,  you  enthusi- 
asts for  the  reigoing  political  economy,  the  free  labourer  is 
"  not  allowed  "  to  keep  a  pig !  "  In  such  a  case,  unless  their 
earnings  very  far  exceed  the  usual  average,  even  those  men 
who  are  most  regularly  employed  have  to  be  content  with  a 
diet  which  consisu  almost  entirely  of  bread,  potatoes,  and 
:heese.  The  wife  of  a  Dorset  shepherd  in  regular  work,  thus 
lescribed  her  food  to  me  : — We  don't  have  a  bit  of  butcher's 
meat,  not  for  half  a  year ;  we  live  on  potatoes,  bread,  and  pig- 
ment, and  are  very  thankful  if  we  can  get  a  bit  of  pig-meat ; 
we  often  sit  down  to  diy  bread.  For  harvest  diuner  we  send 
}ut  some  boiled  potatoes,  a  bit  of  cabbage,  and  we  put  a  bit 
jffattotlie  potatoes.'  (Evidence  10.)  A  family  with  three 
ibildren  taming,  and  '  who  liave  never  bad  sixpence  Irom 
.he  parish,  buy  a  little  pig-meat ;  we  use  it  with  the 
lotatoes,  we  don't  often  have  a  dish  of  pig  by  itself;  at 
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harvest  we  eat  some  cheese,  but  not  at  any  other  time. 
We  don't  often  get  potatoes'  (Evidence,  11.)  'Their  diet 
is  bread  aud  cheese  and  potatoes,  with  a  Uttle  bacoD,  in 
the  iamilies  that  are  best  oE  But  for  the  last  Few  yean,  p^ 
have  not  been  bo  common '  (Evidence,  20.)  And  this  in  a 
county  in  parts  of  which  'fuel  ia  bo  scarce'  that  the 
'  iamilies  as  a  rule  never  have  a  lire  except  at  meal-tjmes, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter ' !     (Evidence,  20.) 

"  As  I  went  north,  the  greatest  difference  to  be  noted  in 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  was  the  in- 
creased comfort  afforded  them  by  the  greater  cheapness  d 
^fiiel :  yet  even  in  Cheshire  '  hardly  any  labourers  eat  meat 
at  home,  though  some  few  can  afford  a  little  occasionally  on 
Sunday.  Potatoes  with  butter  milk,  if  they  can  get  it,  ij 
the  ordinary  food.  Sometimes  a  little  beer  as  a  luxurf'. 
Where  a  labourer's  wife  takes  his  dinner  to  him,  it  is  then 
either  hot  potatoes  in  a  covered  basin,  or  ebe  gruel  thickened 
with  a  little  treacle  or  sugar'  (Evidence,  1 56.)  In  Shropshire, 
again,  the  wife  of  a  waggoner  in  constant  employment  was 
last  year  '  four  months  without  any  bacon  or  meat,  because 
the  pig  had  bom  a  little  one.  IT?  haA  nothing  but potiUoen 
and  salt,  bread  and  water.'  (Evidence,  150  a.)  And 
another  had  her  '  pig-sty  out  of  repair,  and  so  killed  no  pig 
at  Christmas ;  will  have  to  do  without  bacon  this  year.' 
(Endenco  ISO  b.)  In  one  Staffordshire  village  the  dietirf 
the  laboxirer  is  almost  wholly  bread,  cheese,  and  potatoes ; 
they  never  eat  butcheTs'  meat,  and  many  of  them  get  do 
bacon.  But  what  I  think  thoy  miss  most  of  all  is  milk, 
which  cannot  be  got,  and  is  a  great  liws  to  young  children. 
The  diet  above  described  is  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  U 
the  family  of  a  hard-working  and  indostrious  man  who  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  fivquenting  the  public  house." 


.    « 
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And  this^  I  once  more  say,  is  from  the  report  of  Mr 
Edward  Stanhope,  himself  belonging  to  an  aristocratic  fiEtmily, 
a  member  of  the  class  which  has  driven  the  people  from  the 
soil,  and  is  recorded  in  an  official  blue-book  with  all  the 
corroborative  evidence.  Who  can  wonder  that  our  most 
skilled  medical  officers,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  rural 
population,  deliberately  put  it  down  as  their  opinion  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  ra/rely  get  enough  food  to  keep 
them  clear  of  diseases  arising  from  insufficient  nourishment 
— ^that,  in  fact,  they  most  of  them  die  by  inches  of  slow 
starvation  ?  The  food  provided  in  the  prison  and  the 
workhouse  is  luxury  compared  with  such  miserable  fare  as 
is  recorded  above.  Yet  the  agricultural  labourers  are  the 
people  who  produce  £300,000,000  a  year  at  least  of  wealth, 
out  of  which  the  landlords  seize  £65,000,000  in  rents,  the. 
farmers  make  their  profits,  and  the  house-owners  take  their 
rents  again.  In  Wiltshire  at  this  hour  the  avei-age  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  do  not  amount,  in  hundreds  of 
instances,  to  2s.  a  week  per  head  of  family  all  round.  In 
the  workhouse  it  actually  costs  3s,  a  head  to  feed  the  men, 
women,  and  children  on  pauper  fare,  though  the  food  is 
bought  wholesale  and  at  the  cl\^apest  rate.  No  allowance, 
be  it  observed,  is  made  for  clothing,  firing,  housing,  which 
the  labourers  have  to  provide  somehow  out  of  their  2s.  a 
week  per  head  of  family.  Live  !  this  is  not  to  live  ;  it  is  to 
exist  in  perpetual  misery,  and  to  plod  wearily  in  sickness 
and  sorrow  towards  an  ever-open  grave. 

Before  taking  the  report  of  Dr  Fraser,  now  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  excerpts  from  Mr 
Julius  Jeffreys'  remarks  on  the  Diet  of  the  Sural  Labouring 
Classes  published  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, p.   139.     After  stating  the  well-known  fact  that 
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\tuit  and  mutton  "  are  bo  rarely  tasted  by  them  that  thej* 

may  be  naid  to  form  no  part  of  their  diet,"  he  proceeds, 

"  but  the  sustena-rux  of  the  peasantry  at  all  ages  beara  do 

duo    proportion    to    the    toil   to   which   they  are   reared," 

couHC(|ucntIy  "  inadequate  nutrition  combined  with  conabiDt 

liercditary  toil  produces  a  hereditary  effect  on  the  intellect, 

which,  though  little  recognised,  is  in  England  of  surpasaog 

extent  and  much  to  be  deplored.     The  contrast  between 

the  dulncBR  of  our  village  youth,  placing  them  below  the 

average   of   mankind,  and    the   intellectual   vigour  of  the 

clasHCB  above  them  rising  superior  to  the  average  is  truly 

remarkable.     Its  only  and  sufficient  cause  is  to  be  found  id 

the  one  I  have  named — sustenance  wholly  inadequate  for 

supporting  muscular  labour  and  mental  vigour  also."     And 

yot,  with  these  frightful  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  all 

that   our  legislating  wiseacres  could  do  or  have  done  is  b> 

improve  somewhat  the  "  education  "  of  the  rural  children ; 

tlio  dlucation  they  waut  is  the  education  of  good  food,  of 

which  the  poor  infanta  are  now  robbed  by  the  classes  above 

them.     "  As  s»icklings,"  says  Mr  Jeffreys,*  "  they  have  to 

dmw  breuBt-niilk  from  fountains,  how  adequately  supplied 

might  puzzle  the  physiologist  to  explain  in  numerous  cases. 

When    woancd    they    have    to    pertbrm    a   duty  of  great 

national  importance — an  importance  which  can  scarcely  be 

oxajjgomtt'd,  that  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  stuidy 

franios  which  tlio  empire  requires  to  serve  its  interests  in  all 

uuunicm  of  ways.     Does  uot  water  more  than  milk,  and  too 

often  water  alone,  form  the  liquid  portion  of  the  materials 

the  infant  constitution  has  to  be  built  up  with}     In  child- 

Iio^hI  milk  has  disappeared  from  the  board,  and  its  place  is 

ill  supplied,  if  siippliixl,  by  a  scraping  of  butter  or  cheese.  .  , . 

'  Page  14a 
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The  race  already  id  inany  districts  is  lean,  stunted,  and  pre- 
maturely decrepit.  ...  I  feel  unable  to  close  my  sight 
against  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  present 
children  of  England  are  remarkably  alow  in  learning  and 
quick  in  forgetting  what  they  leun,  more  especially  when 
compared  with  their  superiors  of  the  same  race — evidence 
that  nutrition  must  be  falling  short  of  the  demand  made 
upon  it."  The  people  of  England  are,  in  short,  being 
ruined  in  body  and  mind  by  a  continuance  of  the  present 
system.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  them  in  the  future  than 
what  they  suffer  at  present. 

Dr  Eraser  acted  as  Assistant-Commissioner  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  two  districts  in  Suffolk.  Here  is  what  he  aays 
about  the  cottages :  * — "  The  majority  of  the  cottages  that 
exist  in  rural  parishes  are  deficient  in  almost  every  requisite 
Uiat  should  constitute  a  home  for  a  Christian  family  in  a 
civilised  community.  They  are  deficient  in  bedroom  accom- 
modation, very  few  having  three  chambers,  and,  in  some 
parishes,  the  larger  proportion  only  one ;  they  are  deficient 
in  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements;  they  are  imperfectly 
supplied  with  water ;  such  conveniences  as  they  have  are 
often  Bo  situated  as  to  become  nuisances ;  they  are  full 
enough  of  draughts  to  genei'ate  any  amount  of  rheumatism  ; 
and  in  many  instances  are  lamentably  dilapidated  and  out 
of  repair.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  ill  effects 
of  such  a  state  of  things  in  every  aspect — physical,  social, 
economical,  moral,  intellectual.  Physically  a  ruinous  ill- 
drained  cottage,  '  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,'  and  over- 
crowded, generates  any  amount  of  disease — fevers  of  every 
type,  catarrh,  rheumatism — as  well  as  intensifies  to  the 
•  P.  36. 
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utmost  that  tendency  to  scrofula  and  phthisis  which,  from 
their  frequent  intermarriages  and  low  diet,  abounds  so  largely 
among  the  poor.     Socially,  nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
than    the  condition  of   *  open '   parishes  like   Dorking  in 
Norfolk  and  South  Cemey  in  Gloucestershire,  into  which 
have  been  passed  remorselessly  the  scum  and  off-scouring  of 
their  '  close '   neighbours.*      Economically,   the   imperfect 
distribution  of  cottages  deprives  the  farmer  of  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  his  effective  labour  power.    .    .    .    The   moral 
consequences  are  fearful  to  contemplate.     *  I  only  wonder,' 
writes  one  clergyman  to  me,  '  that  our  agricultural  people 
are  as  moral  as  they  are.     Modesty  must  be  an  unknown 
virtue,  decency  an  unimaginable  thing  where,  in  one  small 
chamber,   with  the   beds  lying  as  thickly  as   they  can  be 
packed,   father,   mother,   young  men,   lads,   grown-up  and 
growing  girls — two  and  sometimes  three  generations — ^are 
herded  promiscuously  where  every  operation  of  the  toilette 
and  of  nature,  dressings,  undressings,  births,  deaths,  is  per- 
formed by  each  within  the  sight  or  hearing  of  all ;  where 
children  of  both  sexes  to  as  high  an  age  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
or   even   more   occupy   the   same   bed  ;    where    the  whole 
atmosphere  is  sensual,  and  human  nature  is  degraded  into 
something  below  the  level  of  the  swine.'     It  is  a  hideous 
picture ;  and  the  picture  is  drawn  from  life.     The  medical 
gentlemen  whose  evidence  I  publish,  assure  me  that  cases 
of  incest  are   anything  but  uncommon.     We  complain  of 
the  ante-nuptial  unchastity  of  our  women,  of  the  loose  talk 
and  conduct  of  the  girls  who  work  in  the  fields,  of  the  light 
way  in  which   maidens  part  with  their  honour,  and  how 
seldom  either  a  parent's  or  a  brother's  blood  boils  with  shame 

*  Villages,  that  is,  whence  the  landlords  have  driven  the  people  to 
hring  down  the  poor-rate  in  old  days. 
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— Tvere^  in  cottage  accommodation,  is  the  sufficient  account 
and  history  of  it  all.  And  the  character  of  the  home  affects 
profoundly  the  condition  of  the  school  It  would  be  a  rare 
thing  indeed  to  find  education  valued  where  domestic  comfort 
and  decency  are  impossible  and  unknown.  A  low  physical 
condition  induces  a  low  moral  condition  and  a  low  intel- 
lectual condition."  * 

Assuredly  it  does,  and  all  honour  to  Dr  Fraser  for  putting 
thus  plainly  a  clear  material  proposition.  But  how  shameful 
is  it  to  our  legislators,  to  our  "  governing  classes/'  to  our 
entire  civilisation,  that  this  state  of  things  is  still  umremedied. 

*  Mr  Samuel  daxke,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  City  of  Norwich^ 
''  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  this  capacity  in  rural  and  urban 
districts.    Knows  the  whole  county  (Norfolk).   Was  specially  engaged 
about  three  years  ago  by  a  local  journal  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
cottages  occupied  by  the  labouring  poor,  and  prosecuted  the  inquiry  id 
all  parts  of  the  county  extending  over  a  period  of  four  months.    The 
results  were  published  in  the  Norfolk  News,  and  portions  of  them  in  thq 
London  Times.    Is  of  decided  opinioD  that  at  this  moment  the  majority 
of  cottages  in  the  county  occupied  by  the  rural  poor  are  of  such  a  con- 
struction as  is  incompatible  with  their  occupants  growing  up  in  habita 
of  common  decency,  let  alone  morality.     It  is  quite  common,  so  that 
instances  if  necessary  might  be  given  to  any  extent,  to  find  any  number 
of  persons  from  four  to  ten,  or  even  more,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages, 
married  and  single,  sleeping  indiscriminately  together,  without  any 
partition  or  curtain,  in  a  single  chamber.    Cases  have  been  known  of  a 
grown-up  brother  and  sister,  and  of  a  mother  and  grown-up  son  occu- 
pying the  same  bed.    People  do  not  attempt  to  disguise  these  facts, 
and  generally  regret  them,  but  say, '  What  can  we  do  1 '  The  common 
lodging-houses  in  the  City  of   Norwich  as  regards  ventilation  and 
provisions  for  decency,  though  filled  with  mendicants  and  tramps  of 
the  lowest  class,  are  patterns  of  comfort  compared  ^with  many  of  the 
homes  of  the  agricultural  poor.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor  more  than  neutralize  all  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  elevate  them 
socially  or  morally." 

It  is  to  this  gentleman  Dr  Fraser  refers  in  his  report,  when  he  says 
that  "  Mr  Clarke  of  Norwich  can  tell  anyone  who  will  ask  him  tales  of 
things  he  has  himself  seen  horrifying  enough  to  make  the  very  hair 
stand  on  end.'' — ^Appendix,  p.  216. 
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The  permissive  Acts  which  have  heen  passed,  the  borrowing 
powers  given  to  landlords  are  simply  worthless.     Far  more 
stringent  action  is  needed  ere  any  real  improvement  can  be 
made,  and  the  impulse  must  come  from  the  people  them- 
selves in  large  part  at  least.     Let  Lord  Salisbury*  and  the 
other  landlords  who  are  now  talking  about  improving  the 
homes  of  our  artisans  look  at  home  to  the  miserable  feeding 
and  infamous  living  of  the  agricultural  serfe  out  of  whose 
labour  their  rents  are  taken.       For    Mr  Stanhope's   and 
Dr  Fraser^s  reports  are  no  picked  exceptions.     Mr  Portman, 
Mr  Culley,  and  the  other  Assistant-Commissioners  but  re- 
peat and  enforce  the  same  hideous  story.      Wages  in  the 
counties  visited  by  Dr  Fraser  varied  between  lis.  and  13s. 
a  week,  and  in  his  opinion,  making  allowance  for  lost  time, 
the  average  earnings  of  the  labourer  are  not  more  than  the 
sum  represented  by  this  weekly  wage,   even  when  harvest 
earnings  and  extra  pay  for  piece-work  as  well  as  perquisites 
are  fully  reckoned  up.t     Many  do  not  earn  as  much  as  lis. 
on  the  average.     In  r^ard  to  female  children   and  gang 
labour  Dr  Fraser  found  the  same  objections  as  other  Assistant- 
Commissioners.     In  the  extreme  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land higher  rates  of  wages  prevail  among  the  labourers,  and 
the  people  are  better  off,  but,  in  the  main,  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  England  are  probably  to-day  physically  in  a  worse 
condition  than  they  have  been  at  any  period  of  their  history. 
Notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  individuals  to  remedy  some  portion  of  the  evils, 
aud  the  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  in  favour  of 
allotments^  and  education,  the  population  of  rural  England 

*  Lord  Salisbary  is  interested  in  one  of  the  most  horrible  dens  in  St 
GOes*  as  well.  t  P.  23. 

X  The  objection  to  small  freeholds  in  the  hands  of  needy  labourers 
is  well  put  in  Mr  R.  F.  Boyle's  report     He  says  :  '*  It  sounda  very 
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is  still  steadily  deteriorating  in  consequence  of  conditions 
of  existence  which  necessarily  lead  to  degeneration,  and 
entail  permanent  decay. 

Scotsmen  have  an  idea,  however,  that  apart  &om  the 
crofter  system  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  poverty  in  the 
islands  of  Skye,  the  Lewis,  &a,  brought  about  by  the  infamona 
exactions  of  such  landlords  as  Lord  Macdonald,  Sir  James 
Matheson,  and  their  like,  the  condition  of  the  Scotch 
labourer  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr  CuUey  puts  the 
average  wages  of  the  Scotch  ploughmen  at  something  under 
£4,0  a-year,  and  their  cottages  are  frequently  miserable.* 
Mr  Norman  says : — "  To  say  that  the  drainage  of  the 
cottages  in  Scotland  is  defective  would  be  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion, because  as  a  general  rule  no  attempt  is  made  at 
drainage  at  all  They  seldom  have  any  privies.  The 
cottages  on  Lord  Airlie's  property  at  Cortachy  in  Forfer- 
shire  would  probably  compare  favourably  with  the  cottt^es 
belonging  to  most  proprietors  in  this  respect,  and  I  found 
that  on  Lord  Airlie's  property  there  are  only  79  privies  to 
401  cottages. "t  The  drawbacks  to  tbe  bothy  system  and 
the  bondage  system  are  also  very  great  In  the  main,  the 
position  of  the  hired  labourer  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
is  superior  to  that  of  bis  fellow  in  England,  and  he  is  as 
a  rule  much  better  educated.  Yet  when  a  statement  such 
as  the  following,  by  the  Reverend  Harry  Stuart,!  can  be 
fathered  by  the  oEScial  Commissioner,  even  Scotland  seems 
to  be  no  very  grand  country  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

well  Bt  first  Uiat  every  labourer  should  have  hia  own  little  holding,  but 
it  too  often  ends  in  hi  only  making  use  of  it  to  borrow  money  which 
be  can  never  repay,  and  getting  into  the  bands  of  aome  small  money- 
lender who  will  sell  him  up  mercileaaly."  So  in  Ireland,  so  in  India 
so  in  Germany,  so  in  France  and  Austria. 
•  P.  64.  +  P.  37.  X  P.  83. 
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"  What  hare  the  married  men  novadays  to  enahle  them  to 
keep  up  their  hearts  and  their  heads?  They  must  j oat  re- 
tire to  a  town  when  unfit  for  heavy  labour,  whether  they  get 
jobbing-houses  or  not,  Buch  houses  being  too  rare  to  allow 
any  to  have  them  longer  than  they  are  fit  for  such  labour. 
And  then  what  is  there  in  a  town  to  encoun^  tbem  to 
struggle,  or  to  keep  a  name  clear  of  the  poor's-roll,  when 
their  name  now  is  never  mentioned  by  friends  and  acqusin- 
tances  ?  They  care  for  no  one's  respect  there,  for  no  one 
bardly  knows  them,  except  fellow  paupers,  and  few  or  none 
inquire  after  them  from  the  country,  except  it  may  be  their 
own  children,  whom  they  left  there  behind  them.  No  place, 
no  work  can  they  get  congenial  to  their  feelings  or  their 
habits,  and  even  their  new  kind  of  dietary  sickens  tbem. 
A  garret,  a  cellar,  a  dusty  pirn  wheel,  and  foul  air  either 
soon  end  their  days,  or  make  them  reckless  of  what  may  befal 
them  ; — yes,  and  their  children  reckless  too,  if  they  can 
still  be  touched  (if  divine  grace  permit  it  not) " — divine 
grace,  I  must  say,  reads  a  little  queerly  hereabouts — "  with 
what  has  befallen  their  parents.  Now  this  is  no  uncommon 
or  over-charged  picture,  either  ae  to  facta  or  as  to  feeling  and 
effects.  If  jobbing-houses  were  much  more  numerous,  it  would 
enable  many  a  poor  aihng  farm  servant,  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  to  retire  from  the  constant  heavy  toil  of  following 
the  horses,  and  go  '  upon  the  spade,'  so  as  to  have  a  few 
days'  rest  to  occasionally  reinvigorato  his  frame.  I  have 
often  been  sony  for  some  men  in  such  a  state  of  temporary 
bad  health,  but  under  constant  heavy  work,  and  yet  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  but  either  to  fag  on  uphill,  till  it  should 
come  to  a  final  break-down,  or  give  up  the  plough,  and  go 
at  once  to  a  town.  Now,  such  men,  if  they  could  but  have 
got  but  a  year  or  two  of  jobbing,  might  have  still  been 
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saved  for  many  years  in  full  eSBciency,  both  to  their  families, 
and  to  their  country."  A  pretty  picture  of  noble  Scotch 
freedom  truly,  a  splendid  example  of  the  real  position  of 
that  well-educated  peasantry,  which  ia  now  ground  down 
into  the  dust^  under  the  heel  of  the  landlord  and  the 
farmer.  The  only  chance  of  decent  living,  is  to  work  your- 
self to  death  ! 

Wales  more  nearly  resembles  England,  in  the  low  rates 
of  wages,  and  the  general  deficiency  of  education,  though 
in  some  districts  higher  rates  are  obtained,  owing  to  the 
mines  and  works.  Throughout,  the  housing  is  bad,  and 
morality,  in  our  cant  sense,  low.  In  fact,  the  Welsh 
peasantry  suffer,  under  the  present  sjrstem,  to  the  full 
as  much  as  their  brethren  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England. 

The  idea,  however,  prevails  in  some  quarters,  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Though  in  some  instances  the  wages 
of  i^ricultural  labourers  have  risen,  and  their  cottages  have 
been  improved,  the  important  articles  of  meat,  eggs,  milk, 
and  butter,  are  more  than  ever  out  of  the  reach  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  and  his  family.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty 
of  employment  owing  to  the  bad  seasons,  and  other  causes, 
has  increased  considerably.  Meanwhile,  the  general  state 
of  affairs  remains  as  it  was.  Commons  continue  to  be 
enclosed  in  almost  as  shameless  a  manner,  and  with  as 
monstrous  a  disr^ard  for  the  interests  of  ^e  people  aa 
ever.  Mere  expenditure  of  more  capital  on  the  soil,  also  by 
the  farmer  or  the  landlord,  by  no  means  necessarily  bene- 
fits the  agricultural  labourer.  Some  of  the  most  skilfully 
farmed  districts  in  Qreat  Britain,  are  notorious,  as  we  have 
Been,  for  the  miserable  oppression  under  which  the  a^cul- 
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tural  labourers  live.*  Moreover,  during  the  last  few  yean, 
the  fanners  themselves  have  been,  in  many  cases,  paying 
away  their  capital  in  rent,  taxes,  tithe,  interest,  and  in- 
surances, whilst  the  soil  has  deteriorated,  and  the  amount  of 
live-stock  has  decreased.  The  actual  diminution  of  wealth 
has  been  most  serious.  Between  1872  and  1882  the 
average  sown  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  fell  from  9,183,000  to 
8,402,000  acres;  between  1874  and  1882  the  number  of 
cattle  decreased  by  320,000  head,  and  the  number  of  sheep 
dwindled  from  30,300,000  to  24,300,000,  a  reduction  of 
one-fifth,  or  6,000,000.  '  This  means  unmistakeable  im- 
poverishment of  the  agricultural  interest.  At  the  very  time, 
in  fact,  when  more  and  more  labour  should  be  employed  to 
make  up  for  the  injury  caused  by  bad  seasons,  the  farmers 
are  nearly  bankrupt 

The  mischiefs  of  the  existing  system  even  from  this  point 
of  view  are  serious  enough.  As  Professor  Wallace  truly 
urges, — '*  The  land  is  badly  cultivated ;  the  country  is 
denuded  of  population,  while  the  towns  are  overcrowded  ; 
many  of  the  greatest  necessaries  of  life  (which  are  also  its 
greatest  luxuries),  such  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fiiiit, 
and  vegetables,  are  all  made  scarce,  dear,  and  bad  by  the 
denial  of  land  to  labourers  and  the  middle-classes  ;  and 
these  products  have  to  be  imported  from  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  even  from  America,  when  they  could 
all  be  abundantly  produced  at  home,  .and  we  could  have 
them  at  our  very  doors,  better  in  quality  and  far  cheaper 
than  now."  Mr  Boyd  Kinnear,  a  skilled  practical  farmer  as 

♦  See  Table  compiled  from  Agricultural  Commission  papers,  by  Mr 
Hugh  Clements,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Agricultural  Gazette,  March. 
26,  1883.    P.  303. 
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well  as  an  ecoDomist,  speaks  in  much  the  same  strain, 
though  opposed  to  nationalisation  of  the  land.  The  attempts 
indeed  being  made  by  both  the  existing  political  factions  to 
patch  up  the  present  arrangements,  by  bribery  of  the  farmers 
by  compensation  for  improvements,  and  the  agricultural 
labourers  by  petty  allotments,  shows  that  the  knowledge  is 
spreading  that  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  thrown 
out  of  gear.  Such  a  fact  that  with  the  enormous  improve- 
ments in  stall-feeding,  and  dairy-farming  generally,  we  have 
to  pay  actually  £14,000,000  a  year  to  foreign  countries 
for  butter,  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  landlord, 
capitalist-ianner,  and  agricultural  wage-slave  trinity  of  rural 
production. 

It  cannot  he  alleged  that  climate  is  responsible  for 
this,  inasmuch  as  Denmark,  with  a  far  harder  winter  climate, 
supplies  our  principal  amount  of  best  fresh  butter  in  the 
winter  months,  at  the  highly-paying  price  of  160s.  (£8)  the 
hundredweight,  wholesale.  Further  illustrations  of  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  the  monopoly  of  the  land  by  large  land- 
owners, and  the  method  of  letting  the  land  in  farms  rarely 
below  a  certain  size,  could  easily  be  given. 

But  the  most  important  point  for  the  country  is  always 
the  condition  of  the  producers,  and  the  reports  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  of  the  late  Boyal  Agricultural  Commission 
may  be  taken  as  giving  tbe  most  favourable  possible  view  of 
^c  earnings  of  the  farm  labourers ;  for  the  Suh-Conmiis- 
sioners  were  by  no  means  so  impartial  as  their  fore-runners 
of  1867-70,  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  tbe  interests 
of  the  agricultural  labourers'  greatest  enemy,  the  tenant- 
farmer.  Yet,  even  according  to  these  prejudiced  witnesses, 
the  present  rates  of  wages,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
sickness    or    slack    times,  are    summarised    by   Mr    Hugh 
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Clements,  of  the  Board  of  Trade — who  also  seems  to  con- 
sider the  agricultural  labourer  as  a  well-to-do  man — at  the 
following   amounts.      In   the    six  northern   counties,  the 
average  money-wages   average    l7s.   weekly;    that   is,  in 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  Durham, 
Yorkshire,    and   Lancashire.     In  Cheshire,    16  s.    6d. ;   in 
Stafford,  Derby,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Kent,  16s.  ;  in  Mid- 
dlesex, 15s.  6d ;  in  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex,  15s.  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  14s.  6d;  in  Shropshire 
and  Cornwall,   14s. ;    in  Northamptonshire,    Buckingham- 
shire, and  Devonshire,  1 3s.  6d.  ;  in  Herefordshire,  Leicester- 
shire,   Rutlandshire,    Oxfordshire,    Berkshire,    and  Hants, 
1 2s.  6d. ;  in  Monmouth,  Huntingdon,  Gloucester,  and  Somer- 
set,   12s.;  in   Dorset,    lis.    6d. ;    and   in  Wiltshire,    lis. 
These  averages,  it  must  be   borne   in  mind,  include  the 
extra  wages  at  harvest  time,  which  involves  extra  work  and, 
as  stated,  put  the  earnings  in  cash  at  the  highest  possible 
level.      But  now  consider  the  following  extract  from  Mr 
Doyle's  report.    After  giving  some  details  from  the  Report  of 
1834,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  he  says — "  AtTio  timty 
however,  have  weekly  wages  been  sufficient  to  command  for 
a  family  of  average  size  a  sufficieni  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries, n^t  to  speak  of  the  reasonable  comforts  of  life.     A 
farm  labourer  has  given  his  household  expenditure  for  the 
year  as  £48,  8s.  9  Jd.,  and  his  wages  (having  lost  two  days), 
at  2s.  4d.  a  day,  £36,  4s.  4d.       The  earnings  of  his  wife 
and  child  amounting  for  the  year  to  £17,  8s.  2d.,  left  a 
slight  balance  in  his  favour.     Another  labourer,  having  a 
wife  and  five  children,  with  constant  employment  at  15s.  a 
week,  there  being  no  earnings  by  wife  or  child,  has  fur- 
nished the  following  account,  viz. : — 
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Per  Wbbk. 

Rent,             £0    1  11 

Clothes  of  fiye  children, 0    12^ 

Boots, 013 

Stockings, 0    0    6 

Flour,            0    6    9 

Tea  (i  lb.), ..008 

Sugar  (3  lbs.  at  3id.), 0    0  IO4 

Butter  (1  lb.), .  0    12 

Cheese  (3  lbs.  at  9d.),  .         .        .        ...        .023 

Meat  (4  lbs.  bacon  at  lOd.),                   .  0    3    4 

Potatoes, 0    2    0 

Soap,     . 004 

Blue  and  Soda 0    0    1 

Candles, 0    0    5 

Matches  and  Blacking, 0    0    1 

Coals  (2  tons  yearly,  at  16s.)                  .        .        .  0    0    7^ 

Barm,            0    0    li 

Schooling,     . 005 

Pepper  and  Salt, 0    0    1 

Milk, 0*02 

£14  2} 
The  children's  clothing  is  put  at  £2,  3s.  2d.,  for  five  of 
lem  for  the  year :  the  man's  and  woman's  clothes  are  ap- 
arently  not  included.  It  is  worth  noting  also  that  no 
[lowance  is  made  for  sickness,  nor  any  for  butcher's  meat,  or 
)bacco  or  beer,  in  the  list  given,  which  nevertheless  amounts 
)  98.  more  than  the  man's  average  weekly  wages.  Yet  it 
'ould  be  curious  to  know  what  article  ought  to  be  knocked 
BF  from  a  list  which  only  aflfords  2d.  worth  of  milk  in  the 
eek  for  five  children.*     Here  is  another  instance  from  the 

*  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  low  scale  of  diet  and  clothing  lis. 
week  represents,  in  the  face  of  these  figures.  It  would  probably  pay 
le  farmer  better  to  give  higher  wages  to  his  human  mule  if  only  that 
3  could  then  get  on  the  average  more  than  proportionately  better  work 
it  of  him. 

^  Country  gentlemen  could  not  hit  upon  a  much  better  way  of  grow- 
ig  rich  than  by  surrounding  themselves  with  a  happy  and  contented 
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same  report  of  Mr  Doyle's  :  "  A  labourer,  36  years  of  age, 
having  worked  on  a  farm  since  he  was  8  years  old,  baB 
never  had  less  than  15s.  a  week,  gives  his  earnings  and 
outgoings  as  follows  : — 


Bscsipra 


Wages,     . 
Value  of  garden. 
Extras, 


i.  d, 

15  0 

1  6 

1  0 


17    6 


EXFEKDITURS. 


1.   I 

Bent, 

.    1   7i 

Bread, 

.    6   0 

Bacon, 

.    2   6 

Tea  and  Sugar, 

.    1    3 

Cheese  (2  lbs.). 

.    1    6 

Butter 

.    1    6 

Fuel, 

.    1    3 

Candles  and  Soap,    . 

.    0   6 

Clothes,    . 

.    1    6 

Schooling, 

.    0   3 

Sundries, 

.    0    6 

18    4i 


And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  official  statistics,  there  are 
well-meaning  rectors  with  good  incomes  who  can  deliberately 

peasantry.  Many  of  them  take  great  delight  in  experimenting  on  lire 
stock.  Improving  the  breed  of  men  would  apparently  be  quite  as 
interesting  an  occupation.  How  to  make  a  pig  too  heavy  to  bear  its 
own  weight,  and  to  spoil  good  wholesome  beef  by  overloading  it  vith 
fat,  are  possibly  very  fitting  subjects  for  philosophical  investigation; 
but  it  would  be  quite  as  gratifying,  one  would  think,  to  efface  the 
famine  lines  from  a  poor  man's  face,  to  rekindle  the  cheerfulness  in  his 
downcast  eyes,  and  to  restore  the  vigour  of  his  muscles.  Amateur 
graziers  are  fond  of  making  visitors  go  the  round  of  their  cow-houses 
and  piggeries  to  remark  the  neatness  and  order  that  prevail  there.  Did 
it  never  occur  to  them  that  a  visit  to  their  labourers'  cottages  would  be 
equally  satisfactory  to  themselves  if  they  were  sure  of  finding  there  the 
same  admirable  arrangements  for  drainage,  ventilation,  and  wannth, 
equally  clean  and  comfortable  beds,  and  inmates  as  well  fed  and  thriv- 
ing 1 "  Thornton  on  "  Over-Population,"  p.  369.  Mr  Thornton  forgot 
when  he  wrote  this  passage  that  free  labourers  have  no  exchange  value 
to  the  country  gentleman,  wherein  they  differ  greatly  to  their  dis- 
advantage from  the  short-horns  and  the  pigs. 
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propose  a  measure  of  compulsory  insurance  in  the  counties 
where  wages  are  lowest,  and  attribute  all  the  miseries  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  "  want  of  thrift."     The  truth 
is,  that  the  rural  labourer,  like  his  fellow  of  the  cities,  is 
in  such  penury  that  pleasure   is  almost  unknown  to  him, 
and   he  is  too  often  driven  to  drink  to  drown  his  cares. 
Change  the  social  conditions  from  early  youth,  secure  the 
children  not  merely  bare  education — which  means,  even 
now,  mere  commonplace  instruction  that  their  poor  feeding 
and  squalid  surroundings  prevent  them  from  taking  advan- 
tage  of — but   a  really  pure  and  healthy  existence,   with 
sufficient  food  and  leisure  in  return  for  wholesome  work,  and 
drunkenness  or  low  debauchery  would  soon  disappear.     As 
it  iSy  after  a  life  of  hopeless  and  degrading  toil  on  starvation 
wages  they  have  but  the  squalid  misery  of  the  workhouse 
to  look  to  in  old  age.    The  landlord,  the  rector,  the  farmer, 
the  whole  array  of  consumers  who  have  lived  at  ease  on  the 
labour  of  these  underpaid  wage-slaves  grudge  the  worn-out 
labourer  even  the  cost  of  maintenance  after  forty  or  fifty 
years  spent  in  providing  them  with  food  and  luxury  out  of 
his  labour.     Surely,  if  compensation  is  ever  called  for,  it  is 
the  agricultural  labourers  as  a  class,  not  the  landlords  or 
the  fSEurmers,  who  may  fairly  demand  it  to-day.     But  political 
economy,  that  middle-class  fetish,  is  appealed  to  in  order  to 
justify  social  conditions  which  utterly  ruin  the  most  valuable 
members  of  all  society,  and  are  maintained  by  brute  force 
to  satisfy  class  greed.     There  are,  as  the  last  census  shows, 
1,250,000  agricultural  labourers.     They  produce,  even  with 
the  present  unscientific  application  of  machinery  and  artifi- 
cial  manures,  £300,000,000   a  year  on  the  average,   or 
£240  a  year  per  head.     Making  every  allowance  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  distribution,  surely  enough  should  be 
left' to  give  the  producers  a  portion  of  their  ipiodL\\(i\.«vx?QL<5iV'5ii\. 
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to  keep  them  clear  of  those  diseases  arising  from  insufficient 
nourishment  which^  according  to  the  medical  testimonj 
already  recorded  they  at  present  rardy  escape.* 

Here  at  any  rate  we  have  before  us  on  official  testimony 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  producers  in  our  England 
of  to-day.  It  is  deplorable  enough.  What  is  worse,  if  they 
produced  twice  as  much  by  the  application  of  more  capital 
and  machinery,  and  our  total  agricultural  annual  return 
were  £600,000,000  instead  of  £300,000,000,  the  labourers 
under  the  pressure  of  unrestricted  competition  would  get  no 
higher  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  food  and  lodging, 
than  they  do  now.  Moreover,  as  urged  above,  if  the  rents 
of  the  landowners  were  taken  by  the  State  to-morrow,  and 
used  for  the  reduction  of  all  other  taxation  in  the  way 
that  Mr  Henry  George  and  others  propose,  this  by  itself 
would  benefit  the  labourers  not  at  all  if  the  farmers  still 
maintained,  as  they  would  maintain,  their  ascendancy. 
The  direct  expropriation  of  landlords  and  the  allotment  of 
a  few  acres  of  land  under  the  State  to  each  agricultural 
labourer  might  by  degrees  have  a  better  effect;  but  the 
present  generation  of  labourers  are  too  ignorant  and  too 
poor  to  maintain  their  ground,  even  on  a  very  small  scale, 
under  the  existing  system  of  production  for  profit. 

The  first  point  that  has  to  be  established  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  keep  him  in  health  in 
return  for  the  ordinary  day's  labour.     The  next  that  such 

*  Mr  Henry  George  has  shown  quite  conclusively  as  against  Mr 
Francis  A.  Walker  that  Marx's  theory  of  the  steady  increase  of  the 
amount  of  capital  required  in  all  industries  and  the  tendency  to  larger 
and  larger  operations  applies  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  size  of  the  farms  is  growing  census  by  census.  Needless  to  add 
that  in  market-gardening  the  same  rule  applies,  though  where  this 
industry  is  ranked  as  farming  the  contrary  might  seem  to  be  the  case. 
A  market-garden  of  60  acres  might  employ  more  capital  than  a  farm 
ai600. 
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labour  shall  be  organised  to  the  best  advantage  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  fellows  in  country  and  in  town.  Good 
housing  is  also  essential,  and  the  powers  of  the  Local  Qovem- 
ments  might  fairly  be  made  compulsory  in  this  direction. 
A  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  necessarily  accompanies 
these  reforms.  But  the  basis  of  every  improvement  must  be 
good  food  and  good  education  in  childhood.  In  short,  the 
land  question  as  it  affects  the  agricultural  labourers  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  great  and  complicated  problem  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  present  system  of  production  and 
exchange  in  the  interest  of  the  producing  class.  K  im- 
provement is  to  be  peaceful,  the  reorganisation  cannot  begin 
too  soon.  The  very  idea  of  even  a  wages-minimum  is  looked 
upon  as  ridiculous  by  those  who  guide  our  present  develop- 
ment. They  think  like  Mr  Fawcett  that  they  have  quite 
settled  the  question  when  they  have  restated  the  old  hack 
fiedlacies  over  again  as  solemn  truths.  But  the  facts  must 
be  faced.  Men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  are 
not  utterly  devoid  of  all  sympathy  must  make  common  cause 
with  the  workers  in  demanding  that  the  power  of  the  State 
shall  no  longer  be  used  to  maintain  a  system  of  laud 
ownership  and  land  cultivation  which  means,  and  cannot 
but  mean,  the  permanent  degradation  of  the  producers. 
Here  as  in  the  great  fields  of  manufacture  and  exchange, 
the  first  points  to  be  considered  are  not  how  to  secure 
rents  for  the  landowner,  compensation  for  the  farmer, 
increased  profit  for  the  capitalist  and  justification  for  the 
discredited  middle  class  economists  and  statesmen ;  but 
how  to  obtain  and  render  permanent,  health,  happiness, 
sound  living,  light  work  and  general  education,  physical 
and  mental,  for  those  who  now  struggle  through  existence  in 
such  misery  as  the  official  reporters  themselves  scarcely 
describe  in  full. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  CITY  PRODUCING  CLAS& 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  general  conditions  of  production, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  amount  of  wealth  created  is 
divided  among  the  population,  a  few  more  figures  are  neces- 
sary, and  these  alone  will  show  that,  making  what  allowance 
we  please  for  the  power  of  society  to  modify  the  surround- 
ings of  the  next  generation,  and  thus  to  produce  a  healthier, 
better  educated,  and  more  moral  nation  in  the  future,  the 
present  distribution  of  wealth  is  so  faulty  as  to  render  cer- 
tain a  general  overturn,  peaceful  or  bloody,  ere  many  years 
have  passed.  The  historical  development  of  the  struggle  of 
classes  has,  in  short,  reached  the  point  where,  out  of  the 
rottenness  of  existing  society,  new  and  more  wholesome 
growths  will  arise. 

Plain  figures  alone  are  enough  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  truth.  Thus,  the  general  income  of  the  country 
is  now  reckoned,  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  at 
£1,300,000,000  in  round  figures,  or  close  upon  that 
sum,  though,  of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  any  exact 
amount.  Out  of  this  total  the  landlords,  the  capitalists, 
the  professional  classes,  and  the  profit-mongers  absorb  nearly 
£1,000,000,000,  leaving  for  the  producing  class  little  more 
than  800,000,000.*     Of  course,  in  the  £1,000,000,000, 

*  In  1867,  the  late  Mr  Dudley  Baxter  estimated  the  total  paid  in 
such  wages  at  £254,729,000.  The  workers  pay  back  about  a  fifth  of 
this  in  rent. 
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are  included  the  returns  which  many  of  the  lower  shop^ 
keeping  class  obtain  as  the  reward  of  labour  in  distribution, 
which  is  as  exhausting  as  the  labour  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  wage-earners  in  production.  But  this  class  of  small 
traders  is  dependent  upon  the  proletariat  when  "  times  "  are 
good,  and  is  crushed  down  practically  into  the  proletariat 
when  "times"  are  bad.  The  domestic  servants,  who 
derive  their  support  from  the  indolent  rich,  are  also  paid 
out  of  the  sum  named,  this  useless  body  increasing  steadily 
with  the  progress  of  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
of  the  production  itself  is,  as  will  be  seen  clearly  below, 
utterly  wasteful  or  harmful,  and  the  producers  who  are  en- 
gaged upon  such  work  are  themselves  forced  to  fritter  away 
their  labour  on  goods  which  are  called  for  by  the  luxurious 
classes,  quite  irrespective  of  their  real  inherent  utility  or 
beauty ;  or  perhaps  their  labour  is  devoted  to  making  in- 
toxicating drinks  to  be  largely  and  harmfully  consumed 
by  their  own  class.  Still  the  proportions  remain.  Out 
of  £1,300,000,000  of  total  income  little  more  than 
£300,000,000  are  paid  to  the  productive  wage-earners, 
who  actually  produce  and  distribute  the  wealth — about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

But  the  entire  national  wealth  of  the  community,  though 
very  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  even 
with  the  total  income  of  the  country  as  given  above,  is  dis- 
tributed even  more  faultily.  According  to  Mr  Mulhall  s  esti- 
mates, 222,500  families  own  £5,728,000,000  out  of  a  total 
realised  national  wealth  of  nearly  £8,000,000,000,  or  close 
Upon  £26,000  per  family,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
income  out  of  the  £1,000,000,000  taken  yearly  by  non- 
producing  families;  whilst  4,629^000  families  possess  but 
JE308,000,000,  or  less  than  £90  per  family.     Doubtless 
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this  fearful  discrepaBcy  is  shaded  over  in  actual  life,  seeing 
that    2,046,900   families   own  together   £7,562,000,000, 
or  about   £3700   per  family,   showing  that  between  the 
4,629,000  families  who   own  but  £90  a  family,  on  the 
average,  and  the  222,500  families  who  own  £26,000  each 
family,  there  are  some  1,800,000  families  who  own  on  the 
average  about   £1000   each  family,  with  a  corresponding 
share  in  the  national  income.     Nevertheless,  the  contrast 
between  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  few  and  the  poverty  of 
the  many  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  England,  and  the  many 
are  no  longer  so  ignorant  of  the  fact  or  its  causes  as  in  the 
days  before  the  establishment  of  School  Boards.     Nor,  in 
considering  this  portion  of  the  subject,  should  the  figures 
before  given  be  neglected,  that  the  total  assessed  to  income- 
tax  in  1882  above  the  limit  of  £150  a-year — and  the  re- 
turns are  notoriously  far  below  the  mark — is  close  upon 
£600,000,000,   or  £100,000,000  more  than  the   entire 
gross  annual  produce  of  the  country  forty  years  ago,  and  five 
times  the  value  of  the  entire  gross  annual  produce  of  the 
country  when  Arthur  Young  wrote   a  hundred   years  ago, 
which  he  estimated  at  £122,000,000.*     During  the  last 
forty   years  the   wages   of  the  actual  producers,   however, 
are    estimated   to    have   increased    but    £30,000,000   or 
£40,000,000.     The  national  wealth  has  increased  in  an 
enormously  higher  ratio — fully  four  times  faster — than  the 
population  ;  but  the  people  have  not  got  their  share  of  the 
increase  even.     This  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  under 
our  wasteful  capitalist  system  we  sweep  down  yearly  into  the 
sea  at  least  £30,000,000  worth  a-year  of  the  most  admirable 
manure  in  sewage,  manure  which,  if  properly  applied,  would 

•  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  modify 
tbese  estimates ;  bnt  not  so  much  as  might  be  supposed. 
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eohance  the  fertility  of  out  fields  almost  bejood  calculation, 
and  afford  far  more  food  than  any  probable  increase  of  a 
well-fed  population  could  overtake. 

Again,  ve  have  to  consider  the  number  of  paupers  and 
vagrants.  Greater  severity  in  enforcing  the  workhouse  test 
at  present  keeps  people  from  accepting  relief  until  they  are 
actually  half  dead  &otn  starvation,  and  leads  outside  charity 
to  act  more  readily.  Even  so,  too,  it  is  calculated  that 
4,500,000  out  of  our  entire  population  of  30,000,000  in 
Great  Britain  receive  poor-relief  or  charity  in  one  shape  or 
another  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  one-seventh 
of  our  people  are  constantly  driven  to  seek  help  from  others 
in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  under  that  admir- 
able society,  which  to  assail,  necessarily  argues,  as  some  say, 
ignorance,  insanity,  or  uDscrupulousncss.  For  it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  pauperism,  in  the  form  of 
need  for  relief,  may  come  upon  the  most  sober  and  in- 
dustrious of  our  population  in  .times  of  crisis  or  depression, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  most  successful 
machine.  There  are  some,  of  course,  who,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts  and  figures  as  have  been  brought  forward  already, 
contend  that  the  main  cause  of  all  this  fearful  agglomeration 
of  poverty  in  the  face  of  ever-growing  wealth,  is  the  unfor- 
tunate inclination  of  English  men  and  women  to  intoxicat- 
ing drink.  Beyond  question,  drink  has  an  effect  in  making 
matters  worse  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  The  excessive 
consumption  of  wine,  beer,  spirits— especially  the  spirits — 
is  injurious  to  the  people.  Mr  William  Hoyle  of  Bury,  who 
is  an  enthusiast  on  this  question,  insists  that  the  country 
loses  X250, 000,000  annually  by  its  expenditure  on  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  when  account  is  taken  of  those  who  grow  the 
grain  to  make  them,  those  who  manufacture,  and  those  who 
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distribute  tbem.  GraDtiog  tbat  mucli  is  wasted  io  this 
way — saying  that  all  Mr  Hoyle's  contentious  are  just — 
still  there  remains  the  fact,  too  often  proved,  that  miam-, 
bad  air,  over-crowding,  unwholesome  and  insufficient  food 
as  often  drive  to  drink,  as  drink  drives  its  votaries  to 
pauperism  and  misery. 

Mere  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  part 
of  a  people  who  have  used  beer  in  one  shape  or  another  ta 
their  national  beverage  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  yeais 
would  not  necessarily  change  the  social  conditions.  The 
sober  Englishman  might  be  more  ready  to  combine  for  social 
and  political  objects  than  his  beer  or  spirit  drinking  fellowii, 
but  hitherto  the  most  temperate  portion  of  the  working 
community  have  scarcely  been  the  most  ready  to  strive  for  the 
interests  of  their  class ;  while  if  the  whole  working  class 
reduced  its  standard  of  life  by  giving  up  beer  without  sub- 
stituting an  equally  strong  determination  to  have  something 
else  in  its  place,  w^es  might  be  reduced  by  the  force  of 
competition  even  below  their  preaedt  level. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  deal  here  with  those  who  urge  tbat 
the  increased  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco  per  head 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  improvement,  even  the  relative  im- 
provement, in  the  position  of  the  working  class.  Sugar  of 
course  is  food,  and  its  reduction  in  price  is  advantageous  to 
increased  consumption  ;  but  the  petty  luxuries  of  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  &c.  are  ill  purchased  indeed  at  the  loss  of  milk, 
butter,  e^s,  &c.,  which,  owing  to  their  enhanced  price,  the 
workers  have  been  compelled  to  a  large  extent  to  forego 
since  the  laat  century.  The  drawback  in  fact  to  all  these 
averages  is  that  such  averages  necessarily  leave  out  of 
account  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  ail  these 
■articles  by  the   well-to-do  classes  and  their  hangers-on — a 
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mark  which  applies  with  at  least  equal  SxsKa  to  the  in- 
eased  consumptioD  of  intoxicating  beverages — and  do  not 
insider  that  the  little  of  such  luxuries  which  the  very  poor 
kke  ore  consumed  in  place  of  nourishing  foods  which  have 
acome  too  dear  for  them.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  the 
indency  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  towards  increas- 
ig  price,  whilst  luxuries  have  notably  declined  in  relative 
iklue  ;  what  is  moro,  agricultural  luxuries,  such  as  asparagus, 
;akale,  &c.,  are  relatively  cheaper  than  were  formerly 
le  common  vegetables,  the  potato  only  excepted.  Yet  the 
'ree  Trade  School  are  perpetually  parading  the  figures  of 
nport  and  consumption  per  head  as  if  these  settled  the 
uestion  as  to  the  position  of  the  labouring  population,, 
aough  report  after  report  is  at  hand  to  show  that  hundreds 
f  thousands  or  even  millions  of  their  countrymen  are  living 
nder  Free  Trade  close  to  the  limit  of  starvation.* 

Cheap  food,  under  a  rigid  system  of  competition,  is  by  no 
leans  an  advantage  to  the  labouring  class  by  itself.  That 
urely  was  proved  for  all  time  in  the  case  of  Ireland  in  1847, 
sd  has  since  been  made  manifest  in  India  but  too  often. 
Ir  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  American,  is  a  bourgeois  econo- 
list  at  bottom,  and  reasons  as  if  the  present  form  of  society 
rere  permanent,  omitting  the  most  important  features  in 
he  historical  antt^ouism  of  classes  in  the  past  as  well  as 
bat  antagonism  which  exists  to-day ;  yet  it  seems  to  me 

*  That  volnmiDoua  and  ahallow  writer  Mr  Mongredien  is  a  great 
Sender  in  this  respect  For  him  Free  Trade  is  tiie  be-all  and 
nd-all  of  human  liie,  and  the  production  of  wealth,  irrespective  of  its 
iatribution,  the  great  object  of  human  existence.  The  publications  of 
he  Cobden  Club  have  done  much  to  atop  the  progress  of  free-trade  in 
be  United  States,  owing  to  the  brutal  frankness  with  which  thej 
hampion  the  eternal  sopremacj  of  the  capitalist  class  at  the  expense  of 
he  workers. 
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that  id  his  criticism  on  Professor  Rogers  be  hits  the  defect 
of  our  oft-n  middle-class  school  rather  welL  To  quote 
M'Culloch  first :  "  When  the  standard  of  natural  or  nccessaiy 
ivages  is  high — when  wheat  and  beef,  for  eJtample,  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  labourer,  and  porter  and 
beer  the  principal  part  of  his  drink — he  can  bear  to  retrench 
in  a  period  of  scarcity.  Such  a  man  has  room  to  fall ;  he 
can  resort  to  cheaper  sorts  of  food — to  barley,  oats,  rice,  and 
potatoes.  But  he  who  is  habitually  fed  on  the  cheapest  food 
has  nothing  to  resort  to  when  deprived  of  it.  Labourers 
placed  in  this  situation  are  absolutely  cut  off  from  every  re- 
source. You  may  take  from  an  Englishman,*  but  you  can- 
not take  from  an  Irishman.  The  latter  is  already  so  low 
he  can  fall  no  lower ;  he  ia  placed  on  the  very  verge  of 
existence ;  his  wages  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  pota- 
toes will  not  buy  wheat  or  bai'ley  or  oats ;  and  whenever, 
therefore,  the  supply  of  potatoes  fails,  it  is  nest  to  impoa- 
sible  that  he  should  escape  falling  a  sacrifice  to  famine.' 
In  the  same  way  Professor  Rogers:  "A  community  which 
subsists  habitually  on  dear  food  is  in  a  position  of  pecuHai 

-  advantage  when  compared  with  another  which  lives  on  chea<-'P 
food ;  one,  for  instance,  which  Uvea  on  wheat  as  contrast^^ 
with  another  which  lives  on  rice  and  potatoes;  and  tlk-'^ 
quite  apart  from  the  prudence  or  incautiousness  of  tfc^° 
people.  Two  instances  will  illustrate  this  rule.  The  Iri^^^ 
famine  of  184C  was  due  to  the  sudden  disease  whi^^^'^ 
affected  the  potato.  It  was  equally  severe  in  the  northc::^'" 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  Western  Hig  ^' 
lands ;  its  effects,  as  we  all  know,  were  terrible ;  but  t^^^ 
same  disease  affected  the  same  plant  in  England.     Th^*-^ 

hpwever,  which  was  distress  to  the  English  was  death     ^ 
*  This  does  not  apply,  as  we  have  aeen,  to  the  agricultural  labonrer- 
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the  Irish  and  the  Highlanders ;.  they  had  nothing  else  to 
resort  to,  they  subsisted  on  the  cheapest  food.  Now,  were 
such  a  calamity  as  the  potato  disease  to  attack  wheat  in 
England,  formidable  9s  the  consequences  would  be,  they 
would  not  be  fatal." 

Now  this  simply  means  of  course  that  a  high  standard  of 
life  in  food  should  be  maintained.     Ireland,  for  years  before 
the  famine,  during  the  famine,  and  after  the  famine,  was 
exporting  food  to  England ;  and  the  Irish,  like  the  High- 
landers,  were  driven  to  the    lowest  point  of  subsistence, 
because  the  landlords,  owning  absolutely  the  only  available 
means  of  production,  could  drive  them  down  to  that  point 
by  law  and  then  wash  their  hands  of  all  responsibility. 
Unless  the  English  labourer  received  charity  in  times  of 
dearth  on  a  large  scale  he  too  would  sufifer  fearfully.     As 
Professor  Walker  points  out,  dear  clothing  affords  a  margin 
for  purchase  as  well  as  dear  food,  and  both  theories  assume 
that  the  food  is  got  from  somewhere  in  the  event  of  total 
failure ;  "  and  if  famine  comes,  does  not  the  possibility  of 
going  down  from  dear  to  cheap  clothing,  from  woollen  say 
to  cotton,  or  from  flax  to  cotton,  afford  a  margin  just  as  truly 
as  the  substitution  of  cheap  for  dear  food.      If  so,  how  does 
this  laudation  of  dear  food  for  the  people  consist  with  the 
laudation  of  the  machinery  which  cheapens  the  clothing  of 
the    people  ?     Yet    economists    who    will    not   admit   the 
wholesale  supersedure  of  human  labour  by  cotton  and  wool- 
len machinery  in   the  early  part  of  this  century  and  the 
consequent  throwing  out  of  employment  of  vast  numbers  of 
men  and  women  to  sink  into  pauperism  and  squalor,  to  be 
even  a  qualification  of  the  advantage  of  introducing  machi- 
nery to  cheapen  clothing,  are  unhesitating  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  cheap  food.     It  appears  to  me  that  cheap  food 
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just  like  cheap  clothing  ought  to  be,  and  but  for  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  men,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  race." 

The  cheapening  of  all  commodities,  including  food,  by 
means  of  machinery  and  organisation  of  labour,  ought  indeed 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  race.     But  the  ignorance  and  want 
of  combination  among  the  workers,  the  rapacity  and  greed 
of  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production,  turn  this  very 
cheapness  into  a  cause  of  depression  by  driving  the  real 
])roducers  in  many  cases  down  to  the  lowest  subsistence  on 
which  human  life  can  be  supported.     No  attempt  even  is 
made  to  make  provision  for  bad  seasons,  either  in  regard  to 
food  or  clothing.     The  old  copimunal  and  village  societies 
were,  so   far  as   can   be   ascertained,  always   from  one  to 
four  years  ahead  of  their  consumption  of  food.     To-day,  if 
all  mankind  were  properly  fed  and  clothed  in  proportion  to 
the  heat   or  cold   of  the  climates  they  inhabit,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  human  vigour,  it  is  pro- 
bably an   understatement  to .  say  that  we  are  at  least   four 
years   behind    our  consumption,   and    are    steadily   felling 
further  and  further  into  arrear,  at  the  expense  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  race  in  the  present  generation  and  of 
its  vitality  in  generations  to  coma     Leaving  Great  Britain 
aside,  India  and  Ireland  yearly  drained  of  their  food-supply 
or  agricultural  produce  representing  a  possible  food-supply, 
and  whole  tracts  of  virgin  soil  in  America  and  the  Colonies 
worked  down  to  sterility  to  supply  our  non-producing  classes 
at  home,  this  alone  is   a   sufficient  condemnation   of   tlie 
wasteful  and  ruinous  capitalist  system  which,  based  solely 
upon  individual  selfishness  and  the  gratification  of  individual 
greed  for  profit,  takes  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  nor  has 
any  regard  whatever  for  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
Not  long  ago  a  typical  middle-class  journal  summed  up 
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the  number  of  men  vrbo  had  died  in  England  with  personal 
property  worth  more  than  £250,000  in  the  tea  years 
between  1872  and  1882.  From  this  list  it  appears  that 
seventeen  persons  died  with  over  Xl,OOO,O00  a  piece ; 
fifly-six  with  upwards  of  £500,000  each ;  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  with  more  than  £250,000.  According  to 
the  Spectator,  the  journal  quoted,  this  is  an  increase  of 
seventy  per  cent,  on  the  millionaires  of  the  previous  decade; 
six  per  cent,  on  the  demi-millionairea,  and  eighteen  per  cent, 
on  the  quarter-millionaires.  But  the  fortunes  between 
£100,000  and  £250,000  have  iacreased  enormously.  As 
these  great  fortunes  are  frequently  combined  in  business 
with  the  smaller  fortunes  in  the  promotion  and  support  of 
joint-stock  companies  and  the  like,  that  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  capital  into  larger  and  larger  sums  for  purposes  of 
production  and  distribution  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  the 
above  figures  would  show.  Capitalists  who  inherit,  for 
instance,  large  fortunes,  employ,  as  shareholders,  more  active, 
ambitious,  or  necessitous  men  to  look  after  their  business 
at  a  salary.  Those  managers  of  banks,  of  factories,  of 
mining  enterprises  are  in  fact  the  persons  who  answer  to  the 
bailifis  of  ancient  Borne.  No  doubt  there  are  still  instances 
of  individuab  who  have  made  large  fortunes  merely  by  the 
use  of  capital  which  they  have  themselves  acquired.  But 
the  majority  of  the  most  successful  of  the  direct  superinten- 
dents of  banking,  or  managing  directors  of  business,  receive 
salaries  for  their  skill  in  organising  other  men's  labour  on 
behalf  of  those  who  lie  by  and  receive  the  interest  or  profit 
on  the  capital  which  is  thus  handled. 

Those,  therefore,  who  contend  that  capitalists  are  paid 
because  they  organise  production,  or  distribution,  or  credit, 
omit  to  consider  that  the  real  organisers  or  superintendents 
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are  in  ever-growing  numbers  salaried  oflBcials,  as  in  the  rail- 
ways, the   banks,  the   factories,   &c.,  with   a  hierarchy  of 
smaller  salaried  officials  beneath  them.     There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why,  even  if  such  capacity  for  organisation  must  be 
paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  ordinary  worker,  the  workers 
should  not  through  the  State  employ  their  own  organisers, 
retaining  that  surplus-value  for  the  entire  community  which 
the  landlords  and  capitalists  dow  absorb  to  themselves  out  of 
the  surplus-value  which  the  wage-slaves  render.     Karl  Marx 
hits  pointed  out  that  this  very  socialisation  of  capital  where 
banks  and  railways  are  owned  by  many  shareholders  who 
employ  salaried  officials  to  secure  them  a  profit,  is  in  itself 
significant  of  the  break-up  of  the  middle-class  system,  though 
the  competition  among  the  corporations  still  goes  on  in  a 
lessening  degree ;  and  the  labourers  are  in  no  sense  bene- 
fited, save  in  so  far  that,  as  a  class,  they  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  final  revolution  and  victory.* 

What,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  workers  in  our 
great  cities  ?     The  general  survey  is  plain  enough.     The 
wage-earners  are  split  up  into  various  grades  ;  and  as  in 
agriculture  the  Cumberland,  or  Northumberland  or  Lowland 
hind  receives   18s.  or  208.  a  week  for  labour  on  the  land, 
against  the  9s.  or  lis.  received  by  the  labourer  in  Dorset- 
shire or  Wiltshire,  so  in  the  city  trades  the  skilled  engineer, 
compositor,  or  coach-maker  receives  30s.,  35s.,  40s.  a  week 
against  the  half  of  that  sum  paid  to  the  unskilled  hand. 
In  agriculture,   the  superior  labour-force   exerted   by   the 
northern  man,  who  gives  more  than  the  social  average  of 
labour  in  his  day's  work,  owing  to  his  higher  standard  of 
life,  involves  no  loss  to  the  farmer ;  in  city  industry  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices  in  skilled  trades  and 
*  A  further  exposition  of  this  will  be  given  in  the  thirteenth  chap&r. 
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the  cost  of  such  apprenticeship  in  time  and  money,  enable 
the  skilled  labourers  to  obtain,  a  higher  average  wage  than 
the  so-called  unskilled  workers  who,  however,  are  just  as 
necessary  and  in  every  sense  as  valuable  to  the  community 
at  large.  As  a  result  of  this  extra  payment,  unfortunately, 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  highly-paid  artisan,  and  his 
less  fortunate  brethren.  Yet  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
combination  will  be  forced  upon  the  workers  for  political  ends 
in  order  to  bring  about,  through  politics,  social  results  at- 
tainable in  no  other  way. 

Our  anarchical  system  of  production  makes  the  position 
of  the  skilled  artisans  more  insecure  every  day.  They  have 
become  a  nomadic  class  in  all  our  great  centres  of  industry; 
displacements  constantly  occur  from  one  cause  or  another. 
In  London,  the  working  classes  in  consequence  of  change  of 
employment,  are  estimated  to  change  their  place  of  abode 
once  in  two-and-a-half  or  three  years,  at  great  loss  to  them- 
selves in  every  way.  There  is  no  organisation  or  order  in 
all  this.  Even  the  efifect  of  machinery  in  increasing  the 
uncertainty  of  work  is  enhanced  by  the  uncertainty  due  to 
the  caprice  or  the  incapacity  to  withstand  competition  of 
the  masters.  The-  labourers  live  in  little  short  of  social 
anarchy  during  ordinary  times,  whilst  once  in  every  ten 
years  a  serious  industrial  crisis  comes,  which  inflicts  the 
most  grievous  hardship  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
people,  from  the  highest-paid  artisan  to  the  rudest  navvy. 
Thus,  whereas  under  all  the  older  forms  of  society  a  man 
who  worked  with  his  hands  could  reckon  upon  reasonable 
constancy  of  employment  and  fairly  good  living  in  the  place 
where  he  was  bom,  or  where  he  settled,  nowadays  he  has 
no  such  assurance  whatever,  but  must  be  ready  to  shift  for 
himself  at  any  moment,  owing  to  the  operation  of  causes 
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which  lie  entirely  outside  his  own  in(Jividual  control,  or,  aa 
at  present  managed,  outside  the  control  of  the  producing 
class  as  a  whole  to  which  he  belongs.     Though  trade  unionB 
are  enabled   in  ordinary  times   to  arrange  work  for  thdr 
members    and  to  provide  satisfactory  accommodation   for 
.  tbem  when  moving  from  one  seat  of  industry  to  another, 
they  also  are  powerless  against  the  great  industrial  crises  or 
movements  of  trade,  as  witness  the  fearful  misery  wrought 
by  transfer  of  shipbuilding  from  the  Thames  to  the  Clyde  in 
1866,.  the    ruin   of   Coventry  in    1860,  and   the    fearful 
distress  and  depression  throughout  the  iron  and  coal  districts 
following  upon  a  period  of  exceptional  prosperity  in.  1876. 
Greneral  influences  are  at  work  which  need  a  national,  or 
rather  an  international  arrangement  to  nullify.    Such  periods 
of  enforced  idleness  as  now  occur  in  all  trades  bring  down 
the  average  of  wages  seriously,  and  inevitably  lower  the 
physical  power  of  the  workers. 

The  average  age  of  the  producing  class,  after  passing 
infancy,  is,  on  the  average,  about  one-half  that  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  who  live  without  work,  the 
figures  being  approximately  twenty-nine  years  for  the 
workers,  and  over  fifty  for  the  well-to-dp.  The  number  of 
deaths  of  children  is  proportionate.  This  is  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  social  conditions  in  which  the 
two  strata  of  society  respectively  live.  In  the  one  case, 
insufficient  food,  bad  lodging,  indifferent  clothing,  over- 
work :  on  the  other  side,  good  food,  healthy  lodging,  excel- 
lent raiment,  and  sufficient  exercise.  Doubtless  there  are 
habits  which  shorten  life  and  bring  on  premature  decay  in 
both  classes ;  but  whereas  the  workers  are  driven  into  un- 
wholesome lives,  those  of  the  luxurious  classes  who  injure 
themselves   do  so  of  their  own   choice.      Even   with   all 
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allowance  niado  for  excess,  the  respective  length  of  life  is  as 
we    see.      Women   of  the  working-class   who    live    during 
pregnancy    in    such    an    atmosphere    as    tbey    breathe    in 
crowded  courts,  and  with  such  scanty  comforts  as  can  be 
afforded,  bring  forth  children  under  the  worst  possible  con- 
ditions;  and   the  children    themselves,   entering  upon   life 
in  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  have  not  even  enough 
milk  to  give  them  strength.     The  review  of  the  existing 
condition   of  artisans'  dwellings  given  below  from    official 
reports    is    alone   sufficient    to  account  for    the  fact   that 
Tirhilst  in  one  large  district  of  Lambeth,  inhabited  entirely 
by  workers,  the  average   mortality  is   62   per   1000,  the 
average  in  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  the  well-to-do,  is  only  11  per  1000.    There  are 
districts  in   Liverpool  and  Manchester  where  the  average 
death-rate  is  over  50  per  1000.     Yet,  in  the  regular  health 
reports  presented  to  the  public,  these  deadly  districts  for 
the  workers  are  necessarily  lumped  together  in  one  general 
average. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  even  if  the  laws  already 
enacted  were  rigidly  carried  out,  such  insanitary  dens  would 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  ;  but  instance  after  instance 
could  be  given  in  which  the  most  unwholesome  hovels  are 
owned  by  vestrymen,  whose  influence  is  exerted  to  prevent 
the  law  from  being  put  in  force.  Not  long  since,  when  an 
exceptionally  filthy  den  was  burnt  down  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  it  was  found  to  belong  to  an  official  specially  re- 
sponsible for  uprooting  such  abuses.  Complaint  after  com- 
plaint had  been  made,  hut  nothing  was  done.  The  heads 
of  some  of  the  ''  noblest "  families  in  the  country  own  the 
land  on  which  the  fouUest  kennels  in  our  great  cities  are 
situated,  and  take  no  steps  whatever  to  improve  them,  or 
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to  cause  them  to  be  improved.  In  these  places,  two,  three, 
and  four  families  pig  together  in  houses  which  were  originally 
built  only  to  accommodate  one.  These  "tenement  houses" 
— and  they  are  to  be  found  in  thousands  in  all  our  great 
industrial  centres — are  filled  with  people  of  what  are  called 
the  ''  lowest  class/'  and  the  description  of  the  dwellers  in 
cellars  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  forty,  fifty,  sixty  yean 
ago. 

"Generally  such  buildings  form  part  of  a  considerable 
neighbourhood  or  area  which  is  for  the  most  part  under 
similar  conditions,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years,  and  the 
rents  extracted  from  the  poor  are  so  considerable  and  pro- 
fitable that  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  probability  of  the 
buildings  being  voluntarily  used  in  any  other  way.  In  fwdt^ 
the  (yoercTowding  produces  high  rents.  The  poorest  class 
pay  a  higher  rent  in  proportion  to  income  than  any  other 
class  in  the  community.'**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
the  return  to  the  Trade  Union  Council  they  pay  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  of  their  wages  for  rent.  Moreover,  the 
rents  of  the  working  class  rooms  are  on  the  average  consider- 
ably higher,  cubic  space  for  cubic  space,  than  the  residences  of 
the  rich,  although  the  latter  are  well  situated  in  fashionable 
localities,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  air,  good  water, 
and  pleasant  surroundings ;  whilst  the  former  are  utterly 
deficient  in  light  and  air,  and  the  inmates  frequently  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  a  most  scanty  and  impure  supply  of 
water.  Such  are  the  happy  results  of  supply  and  demand  in 
the  important  matter  of  housing  the  producers  of  wealth  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  at  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  What  is  worse,  as  has  been  shown  by 
writer  after  writer,  the  very  improvements  in  our  great 
*  Charity  Reform  Papers,  No.  7,  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 
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cities — improTements  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  be 
it  understood — ^result  in  more  and  more  overcrowding  and 
nnbealthinesa  for  the  poor.  A  little  has  been  done  b;  Mr 
Torrens'  and  Sir  B.  Cross'  Acts  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  but  the  excessive  regard  for  vested  interests  even  in 
the  most  abomiuable  hovels,  the  cost  of  the  ac<^uisition  of 
land,  the  permissive  nature  of  the  enactments,  have  rendered 
them  almost  nugatory  in  the  veiy  districts  where  changes 
were  most  imperatively  needed.  In  cases  where  advantage 
was  taken  of  these  Acts,  enormous  sums  have  been  p^d  to 
landowners  and  houseownere  for  land  and  property  acquired, 
thus  permanently  saddling  heavy  charges  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  rascality  of  a  few. 

In  some  towns  no  insanitary  property  can  now  be  built 
tinder  the  bye-laws,  though  these  are  often  evaded  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  class 
-which  thinks  that  to  make  profits  out  of  other  people  is  the 
one  object  of  life.  Speaking  of  London  homes  for  the  poor, 
the  Memorial  from  the  Trades  Council  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Powell  points  out  that  "  thou- 
sands of  poor  women  and  men  too  of  the  hawker  or  small 
Goetermonger  class,  with  and  without  young  children,  and 
earning  not  more  than  10s,  weekly,  are  compelled  to  pay 
28.  6d.,  3a.,  or  Ss.  6d.  for  single  rooms  of  the  most  miser- 
able description,  or  otherwise  take  refuge  in  cheap  low 
]odg^Dg-houses,  where  inevitable  contact  with  the  dissolute 
and  the  vile  surely  and  rapidly  saps  whatever  degree  of 
self-respect  or  respect  for  others  previously  existed."" 
And  these  dissolute  and  vile,  whose  very  touch  thus  con- 
taminates, how  did  they  thus  become  degraded  ?  Surely 
by  their  surroundings  and  miserable  early  associations 
■  ArUsatu'  Dwellings  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  136. 
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with  dirt,  obscenity,  and  disease.  But  still,  Mr  Fawcett 
and  Mr  Thorold  Rogers,  Mr  Henry  Sidgwick  and  Mr 
Leonard  Courtney,  will  tell  us  on  their  reputation  as  political 
economists  that  for  the  State,  as  the  organised  power  of  the 
working  community,  to  step  in  to  remedy  such  frightfiil 
anarchy  o^ould  be  a  disturbance  of  aU  economical  order. 

The  workers  who  see  these  things  under  their  very  eyes  are 
on  this  question  shaking  themselves  clear  from  their  middle- 
class  misleaders,  for  the  Memorial  goes  on — "  Much  may  be 
said  about  leaving  these  matters  to  the  legitimate  efforts  of 
private  enterprise,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  health 
of  the  people  cannot  be  left  longer  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
speculative  jerry-builders  and  greedy  rack-renting  house- 
farmers  ;  and  laudable,  necessary,  and  worthy  of  support  as 
private  enterprise  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  more  than  time  that 
something  were  done  to  check  ihxd  kind  of  enterprise  which 
gives  to  the  people  coffin-homes,  dooms  its  victims  •  to  lives 
of  pain  and  broken  health,  fills  the  dispensaries  and  hos- 
pitals with  endless  cases  of  chest  disease,  compels  grave- 
diggers  to  work  overtime,  and  enhances  the  value  of  burial- 
grounds  on  the  plea  of  inordinate  demand."     Leaving  aside 
the  rather  overwrought  rhetoric  of  the  last  few  lines,  this  is 
a  true  and  fiedthful  account  of  the  housing  of  the  proletariat, 
and  a  plain  statement  by  the  aristocracy   of  labour  of  au 
infamous  class  wrong.      The   Memorial  winds  up — "  The 
physical  health  of  the  people  is  the  physical  health  and 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  State  should  do 
something  more  effectual  than  hitherto  to  ensure  that  a 
healthy  mind  shall  inhabit  a  healthy  body."     To  give  a 
description  of  some  of  the  places  I  myself  have  seen  in  our 
great  industrial  centres   would   sicken   the  reader.     Vice, 
vermin,  filthy  debauchery  of  the  fouUest  kind  carried  on  and 
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openly  discussed.  In  some  districts  such  a  thing  as  decency 
or  modesty  is  absolutely  impossible  so  long  as  such  condi- 
tions are  maintained  and  even  encouraged  by  the  dominant 
class.* 

Speaking  of  Glasgow,  Mr  Bright,  the  hero  of  the  Free 
Trade  laissez-faire  school,  said  in  1883  that  in  that  wealthy 
city,   where  prosperity — for  the  capitalists — has   so  enor- 
mously increased  since  1846,  no  fewer  than  forty-one  out 
of  every  hundred  families  live  in  a  single  room  ;  and  that, 
in  addition  to  these  forty-one,  thirty-seven  families  out  of 
every  hundred  live  in  two  rooms.      Such  figures  give  to 
any  one  who  will  consider  for  a  moment  a  clearer  view  of 
the  miserable  condition  of  existence  than  could  be  given 
by  the  most  forcible  word-painting.     It  is  the  same  every- 
where, though  all  cities  do  not  show  quite  the  same  pro- 
portions.      Educate    children    and    return   them    to    such 
social  conditions,  instruct  them  just  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
appreciate    their  surroundings   and  to  read  of  the  wealth 
which  they  create  for  others,  and  the  class  struggle  must  be 
brought  closer  and  closer  each  day.     And  well  that  it  should 
be,  well  that  the  shallow  sciolists,  who  talk  as  if  all  economy 
were  wrapped  up  in  keeping  the  people  poor  and  destitute 
that  others  may  be  lazy  and  rich,  should  learn  that  in  the 
evolution  of  mankind  we  have  come  to  the  period  when  the 
wage-slaves  demand  in  their  turn  a  higher  and  a  better 
physical,  mental,  and  social  condition  for  themselves  and 

*  Since  this  chapter  was  in  type,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Bitter 
C?ry  of  Outcast  London,'*  has  been  published  by  the  Congregational 
ministers,  who  formed  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  All  the  horrors 
therein  stated  can  he  found  recorded  in  official  reports  ;  and  our  capi- 
talists will  listen  no  more  to  ministers  than  they  did  to  doctors.  Fear 
is  the  only  useful  argument  with  them.  But  the  pamphlet  should  be 
read  by  those  who  still  doubt. 

Z 
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their  children.  The  most  impotent  conclusions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  in  the  report  on  the  evidence 
referred  to  above  tend  to  make  this  housing  question  even 
more  important  than  it  was  before.  Whilst  admitting  that 
matters  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  it  is  still  left  optional 
with  the  municipalities  whether  they  shall  take  steps  to 
house  the  workers  or  not.  Evidently  nothing  but  organised 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat  will  compel  the 
middle-class  to  give  up  their  cherished  supply  and  demand 
theories  in  favour  of  a  better  system.* 

Meanwhile  those  who  sufifer  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  others 
step  up  to  take  their  places  in  the  misery  of  life.  Take  for 
instance  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Huleatt,  of  St  John's, 
Bethnal  Green,  no  prejudiced  writer.  He  says  of  some  of 
the  workers  of  the  East  End  of  London  :  "  They  continue 
with  their  progeny  working  half-time  when  trade  is  a  little 
brisk,  and  when  trade  is  slack  fighting  a  terrible  battle  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  to  escape  from  starvation  and 
the  workhouse,  which  they  dread  almost  as  much  as  starva- 
tion ;  for  *  the  house '  means  death  to  every  earthly  hope 
that  the  respectable  poor  cherish.  The  actual  result  is  that, 
like  in  some  parts  of  China,  there  are  in  East  London  num 
bers  whose  normal  state  is  semi-starvation,  not  merely  the 
profligate  and  the  drunken" — as  Mr  Samuel  Morley, 
Mr  Samuel  Smith,  and  other  professional  philanthropists 
would  have  us  believe — "  but  sober,  steady  people,  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  work  if  they  could  get  it.  "We  keep 
quiet  and  say  nothing  about  it ;  but  in  reality  there  is  as 

*  Mr  Fawcett,  for  instance,  who  grinds  down  the  Post-office  officials 
to  the  lowest  possible  point  in  wages,  and  exacts  ever-increasing  extra 
work  from  the  State  servants,  has  lately  declared  against  all  coUectivist 
effort    See  Macmillan'i  Magazine  for  July  1883. 
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sore  and  grievous  want  in  East  London  as  in  any  of  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  such  a  cry  has  been  raised  ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  those  under-fed  people  continue  to  have 
children,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  same  state  of 
semi-starvation,  have  no  chance  in  the  present  condition  of 
growing  up  into  strong,  healthy  men  and  women." 

They  are  being  starved  and  stunted,  in  fact,  with  wealth 
all  around  them.  If  any  one  wis!  cs  to  hire  the  lowest  class 
of  labour  in  the  world,  the  board-iuen  who  parade  the  streets 
with  placards  affixed  to  them,  what  does  he  find  I  That 
hundreds,  nay,  even  thousands,  of  such  poor  creatures  are 
ready  to  undertake  the  job  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day. 
Consider  the  prostitution  again  throughout  our  city  popu- 
lation, from  the  mistress  of  the  aristocrat  and  plutocrat,  who 
rivals  her  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  sisters  in  laces  and 
luxury,  to  the  miserable,  drunken  harlot  of  the  rookeries,  or 
the  still  more  pitiable  case  of  the  starving  seamstress  or 
factory  girl,  driven  to  sell  herself  to  the  first  buyer  for  a 
few  shillings  or  a  few  pence.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
women  produced  by  our  present  system  every  year  apart 
from  the  girls  who  from  their  earliest  infancy  are  brought 
up  in  conditions  which  render  purity  almost  impossible. 
Case  after  case  has  lately  appeared  in  the  police  court 
where  girls  have  been  proved  to  be  earning  from  4s.  to  7b. 
a  week  for  the  most  exhausting  toil  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end.  One  large  establishment,  which  is  supposed  to 
pay  rather  better  than  the  rest,  gives  out  cravats  to  its  re- 
gular "  sweaters "  at  the  rate  of  Is.  1  i^d.  the  dozen,  the 
sweater  making  them  up  and  providing  his  own  silk  for 
sewing,  &c  These  cravats  are  then  made  up  by  the  sewing 
girls  at  dd.  a  dozeiL  Now,  working  thirteen  hours  a  day 
in   conjunction  with   others  for  six  days   in   the  week,   a 
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skilled  seamstress  can  just  earn  128.  a  week  in  good  times. 
What  can  she  save  when  food  and  house-rent  are  paid? 
what  can  she  do  when  bad  times  come  ?  She  has  her  choice 
between  the  streets  and  the  workhouse.  And  there  are 
thousands  worse  off. 

The  factory  inspectors  never  fail  to  denounce  the 
system  of  slow  torture  which  is  going  on,  the  medical 
authorities,  true  as  of  old  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  lift  up 
their  voices  against  such  anarchy  which  produces  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  degradation,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Evidence  of  the  horrors  which  go  on  may  be  found  in  every 
direction.  Men  and  women  of  the  luxurious  clas-ses  in 
London  or  in  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  in  every  great  centre  of  population, 
have  but  to  apply  to  the  health  officers,  the  policemen,  the 
out-surgeons  at  the  hospitals,  or  the  workhouse  officials,  to 
find  out  speedily  what  manner  of  political  economy  it  is 
with  which  they  are  contented. 

In  almost  every  direction  things  are  getting  worse  instead 
of  better.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  some  truly  bene- 
volent persons  established  a  hospital  to  deal  with  young  girls 
affected  with  diseases  arising  out  of  prostitution.  Whilst 
the  numbers  of  these  poor  creatures  appljdng  for  attention 
have  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  the  age  of  the  appli- 
cants have  as  steadily  and  rapidly  fallen.  Mere  children 
constantly  appear  with  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  life 
which  has  brought  them  there  is  habitual  to  them.  To 
give  the  horrible  details  is  impossible,  yet  such  putrefaction 
as  this  can  scarcely  mine  below  without  bringing  fearful 
physical  retribution  on  coming  generations;  and  the  most 
squeamish  may  even  in  our  own  day  have  social  problems 
forced  home  to  them  which  now  they  keep  a  whole  staff  of 
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paid  agents  to  ward  off  from  between  the  wind  and  their 
gentility. 

But  I  will  now  take  the  wages  and  actual  conditions  of 
work  in  some  of  the  great  trades,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
how  far  that  great  improvement  has  taken  place  actually — 
relatively  no  one  claims  an  improvement — in  the  face  of  the 
vast  accumulation  which  has  been  going  on.  To  begin  with, 
a  recent  discussion  in  the  Manchester  Ouardian  has  proved 
conclusively  that  in  proportion  to  the  labour  which  they  do 
owing  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  machinery  and  the 
consequently  enhanced  intensity  of  labour  which  they  exert, 
the  workers  in  cotton  mills  are  not  paid  more  in  proportion, 
nor  even  so  much,  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.*  The 
manufacturer,  Mr  Fielden,  who  argued  that  wages  had 
increased  enormously,  was  evidently  surprised  to  find  the 
truth.  No  doubt  great  advances  have  been  made  as  already 
recounted  in  the  conditions  of  work,  by  the  reduction  of 
hours  for  women  and  children,  and  the  better  ventilation  of 
the  larger  mills ;  but  matters  are  still  very  bad  even  in  this 
respect.  The  hot  close  unhealthy  atmosphere,  the  dust 
which  flies  about,  are  most  injurious,  whilst  the  adulterating 
processes  of  sizing  and  steaming  are  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health  of  the  workers.  This  is  specially  notice- 
able of  course  in  the  smaller  mills,  where  ''anoemia,  debility, 
diarrhcBa,  and  other  formidable  symptoms  of  pulmonary  mis- 
chief  are  the  result;"  "f"  A  woman  employed  as  a  *'  can- 
minder,''    it  may  be  mentioned   here,  has   to  move  cans 

•  Whereas  in  the  spinning  of  medium  or  coarse  corsets  forty  years 
ago,  the  mule  stretches  were  from  1700  to  1800  per  day  of  twelve  hours, 
they  now  average  2161  per  day  of  ten  hours,  so  that  considerably  more 
attention  and  movement  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  piecers. 

t  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  "  Textile  Industries,"  p.  15.  This  gentleman  is 
a  sworn  champion  of  the  capitalists.    That  is  why  I  quote  him. 
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weighing  16  to  18  lbs.  more  than  900  times  a  day,  tiie 
work  being  unremitting.  In  the  spinning  room  the  heat 
is  very  great,  and  the  amount  of  walking  done  in  the  day 
about  a  sixth  more  than  at  the  time  of  Lord  Shaftesboiy's 
calculations.* 

Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  talk  we  sometimes  hear  of 
the  enormous  wages  now  earned  by  the  cotton  operatives, 
consider  the  following  table  of  weekly  earnings  in  a  Man- 
chester spinning  factory  a  little  while  ago  : — 


SFunriNG  Department. 


8. 

d. 

#.    (L 

Scutching  tenters, 

.     13 

6 

Cop  winders,     . 

•        • 

10   6 

Strippers, . 

.    22 

0 

Clear, 

•        . 

12    0 

Grinders,  . 

.     23 

0 

Warp, 

.        . 

12    0 

Card-tenters,     . 

.     11 

0 

Doublers,  . 

.        • 

11    0 

Overlookers, 

.        .30 

0 

„        doffers. 

•        • 

3    0 

Draw- frame  tenters, , 

.     14 

3 

„        bobbin 

narrierSy 

3    0 

Roving,     .  . 

.     15 

6 

Beelers,     . 

•        . 

12    0 

Jack, 

.     13 

0 

Makers  np, 

.        . 

27    0 

Spinners,  . 

.    20 

4 

Warpers,  . 

•        . 

45    0 

„        piecers, 

.     13 

6 

Boiler  coverers. 

.        . 

12    6 

„        creelers,     . 

.     13 

6 

Overlookers, 

.     38 

0 

Doubling  Dkpa&tkent. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
workers,  very  small  in  number,  who  get  what  would  be 
called  high  wages  in  this  whole  mill  The  wages  are 
lower  to-day,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  slack  time 
or  sickness.  Now,  when  house-rent  is  paid  for,  when 
clothing  has  been  obtained,  when  some  account  is  taken  of 
the  cost  of  tending  children  and  the  house,  how  much  is 
left  out  of  such  wages  for  really  good  wholesome  nourish- 
ment for  all  members  of  the  family  ?  The  fact  is,  the  race 
degenerates  under  such  food  and  such  work.  This  fact  is 
proved  beyond  doubt.  The  surgeons  who  replied  to  the 
♦  See  Chapter  v.,  p.  168 ;  also  note  to  Chapter  iv. 
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questions  put  seven  or  eight  years  ago  are  all  of  one  mind. 
One  attributes  the  deterioration  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  the 
family  duties  by  the  mother,  another  to  "  the  intemperate 
habits  of  the  people,  the  innutritions  food  and  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  by  the  very  young.*  A  third  writes,  "  TThe 
physical  strength  suffers  much  in  factories  from  confined 
heated  atmosphere,  loaded  with  fine  cotton  fibres,  flinty 
sand,  and  cutaneous  exhalations," — ^the  old  story  of  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago  retold — "  the  number  of  gas-lights,  each 
light  destroying  oxygen  equal  to  one  man ;  transitions  from 
the  mills  and  the  irregular  temperature  to  their  own  dwell- 
ings ;  diet  and  drinks  adapted  to  a  heated  employment,  and 
stimulants  to  soothe  an  excited  nervous  tension ;  vision 
always  on  the  nerve ;  perception  and  volition  from  the  nature 
of  their  work  always  in  action.  But  unfortunately  drink, 
stimulants,  and  mental  excitement  are  resorted  to,  and 
want,  improvidence,  poor  houses,  and  bad  food  tell  against 
healthy  offspring.  No  doubt  factory  physique  is  not  good, 
but  it  is  made  worse  by  factory  associates  of  vice  and 
iniquity."  Bad  food  and  over- work,  miserable  housing, 
and  bad  education  force  the  people  to  gin  and  debauchery. 
Once  more  I  ask  what  sort  of  economy,  what  sort  of  states- 
manship, what  sort  of  humanity  is  that  which  leaves  the 
workers  in  one  of  our  most  important  industries  in  such  a 
condition  of  degeneracy  as  this,  because  to  interfere  or  to 
rouse  the  workers  to  protect  themselves  might  mean  social- 
ism ?  I  grant  that  something  has  been  done  by  law ;  but 
how  much  remains  to  do? 

The  wages  in  the  flax,  linen,  and  jute  industry  are  some- 
what lower  than  in  the  cotton  factories,  and  the  employment 
is  very  unhealthy.     The  room  where  the  tow  is  carded  is 

•  Factory  Reports,  1875. 
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specially  injurious,  being  filled  with  noisome  dust  which  lies 
thick  on  the  clothes  of  the  workers  in  spite  of  heavy  venti- 
lating fans.  Speaking  of  the  mills  in  Belfast,  Dr  Furdon 
says,  "  Nearly  three-fifths  of  those  that  die  annually  in  this 
trade  are  taken  off  by  diseases  of  the  respiratory  orgaDS. 
In  the  preparing  rooms  the  death-rate  from  chest  affections 
is  exceedingly  high,  being  31  per  1000,  and  amongst  the 
hecklers  the  deaths  usually  amount  to  11*1  per  1000, 
amongst  the  weavers  to  9  per  1000.  In  wet  spinning  the 
children  often  get  their  clothes  wet  with  the  spray  that 
comes  off  from  the  spindles,  and  on  coming  out  of  the  hot 
room  with  their  clothes  damp  in  the  evening,  it  brings  on 
bronchial  affection."  *  The  average  life  of  the  flax-workers 
is  of  course  proportionately  short,  and  the  capitalist  works 
him  into  the  pauper  grave-yard  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit  to 
himself.  In  the  woollen  and  shoddy  and  kindred  industries 
there  are  exceedingly  unhealthy  departments,  notwithstand- 
ing the  improvements  which  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
and  the  tendency  of  factory  legislation  in  the  right  direction. 
The  laws  have  been  good,  but  owing  to  the  pernicious 
cheese-paring  of  the  middle-class  government,  enough  factory 
inspectors  have  not  been  appointed.!  The  saving  of  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  in  the  Budget  always  outweighs  the  saving 
of  a  few  thousands  of  lives  in  the  factories.  Consequently 
we  still  read  that  in  this  wooUen  and  shoddy  industry  the 
work  is  often  carried  on  in  conditions  dangerous  to  health. 
In  the  shoddy  mills  the  dust  which  arises  when  the  old 
worn-out  cloths  are  being  torn  to  pieces  is  highly  unwhole- 

♦  Factory  and  Workshops  Commission,  1875. 

+  In  the  session  of  1882,  Sir  William  Harcourt  answering  Mr  Henry 
Broadhurst's  request  that  more  Factory  Inspectors  should  be  appointed, 
said  he  did  not  know  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  to  pay  them. 
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some.     The  process  is  called  "  devilling,"  and  the  result  to 
the  workers  is  a  permanent  catarrh  and   irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  known  as  "  shoddy  fever."     Let  anyone 
imagine  going  day  after  day  for  ten  hours  into  an  atmos- 
phere such  as  that  arising  from  the  tearing  up  of  the  worst 
description   of  garments,    with    the    shoddy  fever   already 
upon   him  or  her,  for  the  privilege  of  earning  the  noble 
recompense     of     from     10s.    to    25  s.    a    week    according 
to   the  class  of  labour.     The  wool-sorting  is  better  paid, 
wool-sorters   earning  from    24s.    to   30s.  a  week ;    but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  run  the  risk  of  their  health,  or 
even  of  a  painful  and  lingering  death  from  blood-poisoning, 
in  order  to  gain  this  magnificent  revenue. 

Even  where  great  precautions  are  taken  frightful  mis- 
chiefs arise.  A  wool-sorter,  employed  by  Messrs  Titus 
Salt  &  Co.,  gave  the  following  evidence : — He  had  suffered 
from  illness  from  sorting  bags  of  fleeces  from  animals  which 
had  died  before  they  were  sheared — ^technically  called 
"  fallen  fleeces,"  which  had  a  very  bad  smelL*  "  On  eaoh 
occasion  of  his  illness  he  was  engaged  on  these  offensive 
bags ;  and  the  sjrmptoms  of  his  illness  were  similar  in  each 
case.  He  was  subject  to  cold  and  shivering  and  vomiting, 
followed  by  insensibility.  He  had  had  no  eruptions  from 
the  skin ;  but  the  nails  left  his  fingers  on  the  last  attack. 
He  attributed  their  decay  to  the  sorting  of  the  material  on 

which  he  was  engaged He  had  known  several  other 

workmen  who  suffered  from  illness,  and  he  had  stayed  with 
them  during  portions  of  their  illness.  He  believed  ten  or 
more  of  these  men  had  died,  and  many  others  like  himself 
had  recovered  and  had  returned  to  work.  He  had  known 
one  instance  where  a  man  left  his  work,  and  was  dead  on 

•  "  Factory  Reports,"  1880,  p.  32. 
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the  following  morning  from  this  cause.  His  name  was 
Semple  Fox;  and  another  of  these  men^  Robert  Naylor, 
was  also  at  work  one  day  and  died  the  next"  Wages^  24& 
to  30s.  a  week  at  the  outside.  And  all  this  takes  place  in 
one  of  the  greatest  firms  in  the  trade ;  what,  therefore,  must 
have  been  the  state  of  things  in  the  smaller  factories  ?  "At 
factories  at  Glasgow  and  Leicester,  in  which  noxious  hair 
and  wool  are  constantly  used,  fatal  cases  had  occurred,  and 
illnesses  had  been  endured  which  were  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  sorting."  *  Let  us  recall  once  again  that  the 
average  "  lease  of  life "  of  these  poor  fellows  is  less  than 
half  that  of  their  well-to-do  neighbours,  and  then,  if  we  can, 
thank  the  benevolent  capitalists  for  providing  them  work  in 
this  deadly  fashion.  In  the  same  report  from  which  these 
quotations  are.  made  will  be  found  "the  horrible  manner" 
in  which  workers  in  phosphorus  suflFer,  how  the  jaw  becomes 
ulcerated,  "and  in  some  cases  the  jaw-bone  is  destroyed."  f 
The  silk  industry  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the 
cotton  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  work  and  the  wages  paid, 
though  the  Spitalfields  silk  trade  has  never  recovered  from 
its  long  period  of  depression,  and  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  it  sank  into  the  most  miserable  state.  In  Macclesfield, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham  the  wages  vary  somewhat,  but  in 
good  years  adult  women  earn  from  8s.  6d.  to  1 2s.  for  a 
week's  work  of  sixty  hours,  and  men  18s.  to  24s.,  some  few 

get  30s.  for  the  same.     In  all  these  averages  no  allowance 

• 

is  made  for  sickness  or  slack  time,  and  the  rents  are  fre- 
quently heavy.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  through  all 
the  dificrent  trades.  In  every  one  we  find  the  same  facts — 
wages  even  for  the  highest  class  of  workers  only  just  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  fair  comfort,  so  long  as  strength, 

♦  P.  37.  t  P.  15. 
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tight,  or  dexterity  last,  but  with  an  ever-increasing  strain 
n  vitality,  and  a  certainty  of  early  death.  Of  the  state  of 
milliners'  girls  in  the  shops  in  London,  of  the  slaves  to 
sweaters  in  the  east,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.*  Here, 
laps,  even  more  clearly  than  in  the  factories  can  be  seen 
hideous  effect  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  on 
pie  working  for  a  hare  suhsistence  wage.  All  individu- 
f,  all  hope  of  improvement  is  crushed  out  of  these  nn- 
Linates  by  the  fearful  monotony  of  the  work,  the  starva- 
wages,  and  the  poisonous  atmosphere  in  which  the 
k  is  carried  on.  Of  the  dressmakers  Mr  Inspector 
aid  says — "  I  know  of  no  large  class  of  female  workers 
ise  vital  interests  are  so  entirely  neglected,  and  who 
>ur  under  such  disadvantageous  conditions  (the  nature  of 
T  work  itself  being  so  perfectly  free  from  any  necessarily 
x>mitant  evils),  as  the  unlucky  victims  of  the  dressmak- 
industry.  Of  the  thousands  of  young  and  delicate  girls 
I  are  engaged  in  trying  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  in  a 
^terious  atmosphere,  no  one  can  tell  how  many  go  down  in 
struggle.  Ko  statistics  can  he  formed  of  the  percentage  of 
ihs,  of  enfeebled  constitutions,  of  the  amount  of  disease 
sndered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  deadly  atmosphere 
he  workrooms  in  second  and  third  class  eetablisbmenta 
oted  to  the  dressmaking  and  ladies'  clothing  trade  in  the 
t  end  of  London."  t  In  addition,  the  inspector  gives  the 
iwing  table  of  some  of  the  work  dens  be  visited. 

(1)  H  2  cubic  feet  per  employee. 

(2)  ISO 

(3)  102 
(1)  80 
(5)      94 

England  for  All,"  chapter  ii-    Foil  details  in  Reportof  I6a\, 
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Similar  cases  were  commoD,  though  the  minimum  space 
allowed  in  factories  is  250  cubic  feet  per  employ^,  and  in  dus 
case  DO  deduction  is  made  for  gas  jets.  How  can  we  wonder 
that  unfortunate  girls  doomed  to  life-long  slavery  in  such 
"  black  holes  "  as  these  should  furnish  perpetual  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  prostitution,  ready  to  accept  any  unknown  ills 
rather  than  continue  in  such  hideous  misery  as  this? 
Throughout  England,  wherever  cheap  millinery  and  cheap 
tailoring  are  provided,  there  will  be  found  similar  frightful 
oppression.  What  dreadful  overwork  goes  on  among  the 
shop-assistants  is  also  well  known.  Qirls  frequently  stand 
for  thirteen  hours  a  day,  no  seats  being  provided  for  them, 
with  the  result,  according  to  repeated  medical  evidence,  that 
all  sorts  of  diseases  of  the  spine,  womb^  and  joints  are 
brought  on.  Yet  the  advocates  of  women's  suffi-age  and 
the  rights  of  women  are  for  leaving  that  freedom  of  contract 
untouched  which  brings  about  these  abominations. 

Taking  other  fields  of  work,  such  as  the  iron  industry,  the 
coal  mining  industry,  the  potteries,  and  brick-fields,  in  each  and 
all  we  find  the  same  state  of  things.  Wages  high  here  and 
there,  but  on  the  average  very  low  for  hard,  excessive,  and 
unwholesome  labour.  Recent  revelations  of  the  nail-trade, 
for  instance,  show  that  women  work  in  that  trade  for  four- 
teen hours  a  day  to  gain  a  pittance  of  6s.  a  week.*  In 
the  iron  trade,  as  a  whole,  wages  are  somewhat  higher,  but 
the  men  are  subject  to  periods  of  enforced  idleness,  such  as 
those  which  fell  upon  the  Cleveland  district  a  few  years  ago, 
reducing  the  people  to  complete  destitution,  whilst  the 
ordinary  labour  is  extremely  heavy ."f*     Recent  meetings  of 

*  "  The  nailers  during  this  year  have  been  brought  to  extreme  want 
owing  to  a  drop  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  their  wages  since  August  1878) 
they  being  considered  at  that  time  at  a  low  ebb."    Report,  1860. 

t  The  truck  system  still  goes  on  in  the  midland  counties.  Bepoit, 
1880. 
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the  coal-miners  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Wales, 
clearly  prove  that  the  tales  which  flippant  conservative 
publicists  sometimes  see  lit  to  invent  about  the  luxurious 
lives  of  such  men  are  not  only  untrue  but  absurd.  The 
average  earnings  of  a  coUier  are  under  £1  a  week.  And 
then  read  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  this  pittance, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  trade  is  carried  on, 
even  with  all  the  precautions  and  mines  regulations  Acts,  at 
the  risk  of  the  men's  lives.  The  pitman  has  to  labour  hour 
after  hour  in  a  close  packed  position  which  is  liable  to 
render  him  crook-backed  and  lame,  the  air  is  in  many  cases 
bad,  and  his  "  lease  of  life  "  is  necessarily  short.*  Yet  it  is 
skilled  labour,  and  no  man  not  brought  up  to  the  trade 
could  earn  a  living  at  it.  When  the  trade  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition,  men  earned,  at  the  outside,  £2  a  week 
on  the  average,  though  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  were 
enormous,  and  Lord  Dudley  alone  took  £1,000,000  in  one 
year  in  royalties.  In  the  brick  and  pottery  works  heavy  im- 
wholesome  work  is  rather  the  rule.  Girls  carry  1 1  tons  of 
clay  a  day  to  and  fro  for  10s.  to  14&  a  week,  and  the  state  of 
the  people  in  some  districts  is  that  of  savages,  so  miserable 
are  the  social  conditions  in  which  they  are  brought  up.  Here 
is  an  oflScial  description.  "  A  most  barbarous,  semi-civilized, 
ignorant  set.  Men  and  boys  look  like  Red-Indians;  the  sand 
used  in  brickmaking  being  burned  red,  and  with  which  their 
bodies  are  covered,  working  bareheaded,  barefooted,  with 

*  Dr  Lee,  the  health  officer  for  Manchester,  states,  15th  January 
1875,  that  the  average  ''lease  of  life"  for  the  well-to-do  class  is 
thirty-eight  years,  whilst  that  of  the  workers  is  only  seventeen;  in 
Liverpool  the  average  is  thirty-five  for  the  well-to-do,  and  only 
fifteen  for  the  workers.  Thus  showing  that  in  these  two  great 
centres  of  industry,  the  average  duration  of  life  is,  as  in  London, 
twice  as  long  for  the  easy  classes  as  for  the  labouring  portion  of  the 
population. 
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exposed  breasts,  and  with  wild  looks.  Drinking  all  day 
Sunday ;  Monday,  Tuesday,  dog-fighting  and  man-fightiDg. 
They  resume  work  on  Wednesday,  when  the  poor  littie 
unfortunates  are  made  to  toil  away,  stamping,  and  carry- 
ing, and  pressing  a  good  fortnight's  work  into  three  or 
four  days." 

Well  may  my  friend,  Mr  Henry  George,  point  to  our 
modem  civilisation  and  tell  us  that  the  barbarians  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  Qoths,  the  Huns,  the  Vandals  of  our 
wage-slave  civilisation  are  in  our  midst 

Only  lately  a  famous  fugleman  of  the  capitalist  class, 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  has  been  examining  into  the  condi- 
tion of  another  important  body  of  men,  our  fishermen,  the 
back-bone,  in  years  gone  by,  of  our  navy  and  commercial 
marine.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  fishermen  are  thrift- 
less ;  that  they  make  good  wages  and  drink  them  away.  Mr 
Levi  now  tells  us  that  there  are  in  round  figures,  130,000 
men  engaged  in  this  industry,  70,000  regularly,  60,000 
irregularly.  Those  who  work  regularly  get  about  208.  a 
week,  but  when  slack  times  are  taken  into  account  they 
do  not  earn  on  the  average  more  than  12s.  a  week.*  What 
wonder  that  the  percentage  of  paupers  among  them  is 
high  ?  What  room  is  there  for  thrift  on  such  wages  ?  The 
work  that  these  men  do,  and  the  risks  that  they  run  to  gain 
these  wages,  can  be  judged  of  by  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
much  at  our  seaside  resorts  or  has  sailed  along  our  coasts  in 
even  moderate  weather  in  a  well-found  crafL      There  can 

*  Mr  Mxilhall  estimates,  in  terrible  contrajBt  with  these  figures,lthAt 
each  fisherman  earns  an  average  net  value  of  £300  a  year,  after  all  allow- 
ances are  made  for  the  cost  of  distribution  and  waste.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  128.  a  week  and  £6  a  week  is  taken  by  the  Tarious 
profitmongers  who  stand  between  the  fisherman  and  the  consomer. 
The  worker  is,  in  fact,  legally  robbed  of  £5,  8s.  a  week. 
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scarcely  be  a  harder  life,  aad  though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
an  unhealthy  one,  the  danger  to  the  men  is  great. 

One  other  instance,  and  enoagb  has  been  said  to  show 
the  existing  anarchy.  Nothiog  can  be  more  important  than 
that  the  making  of  bread  should  be  carried  on  with  proper 
care  and  cleanliness.  In  the  country  this  is  now  reasonably 
assured  ;  but  the  report  about  London  shows  how  matters 
are  conducted,  with  the  underselhng  which  goes  on.  The 
inspector  himself  says :  "It  is  undeniable  that  many  of 
the  bakehouses  in  my  London  district  were  unfit  for  their 
purpose,  and  some  are  so  now,  being  underground,  dark,  ill 
ventilated,  damp,  very  small,  unduly  hot,  often  filled  with 
vapour,  cobwebs  and  dust  ornamenting  the  walls,  the  holes 
and  comers  of  these  converted  dwelling-houses  not  cleaned 
out.  Sinks  were  foimd  without  traps  and  uncovered  in  the 
bakehouse ;  the  lime-washing  done  in  an  imperfect  manner ; 
water-closets  in  the  bakehouses,  some  without  water  supply 
or  ventilation,  the  smell  from  them  not  agreeable ;  the 
refuse  was  swept  under  the  troughs,  where  it  lay  until 
a  large  quantity  was  collected  ;  this  most  objectionable 
practice,  which  was  universal,  I  am  gradually  beating 
down,  for  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  said  refuse  when 
acted  upon  by  damp  and  heat  generates  insects  innumer- 
able. ...  I  have  seen  liquid  manure  from  a  stable  run- 
ning under  sacks  of  flour,  and  the  imperfect  drain  of  a  privy 
overflowing  on  the  bakehouse  floor.  I  have  also  seen  an 
open  drain  two  feet  square,  into  which  liquid  from  adjoin- 
ing premises  flowed,  and  over  which  tins  of  buns  were  laid 
to  cool."  The  inspector,  Mr  Lakeman,  mildly  adds  also : 
"  I  consider  it  objectionable  to  smoke  tobacco  from  pipes 
"■  and  cigarettes  during  the  kneading  of  dough.  I  do 
not  think  it   cleanly  for   men,    semi-nude,  with  profuse 
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perspiration  dripping  down  their  shoulders  and  arms,  to  lean 
over  troughs  and  work  up  bread  in  such  a  state;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  wholesome  bread  can  be  made  out  of 
unclean  utensils."  This  trade  is  now  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Germans  who  are  hideously  overworked,  and  adulteration 
of  the  bread  is  common.  As  to  the  eflfect  of  adulterati(» 
of  our  cotton  and  other  goods  upon  our  foreign  trade  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  here  :  enough  that  our  workers 
are  injured  for  the  temporary  profit  of  the  capitalist  class, 
whilst  the  very  basis  of  our  external  commerce  is  sapped  by 
their  shortsighted  greed. 

But  the   deterioration   of  the   physique   of  the   factoiy 
workers  calls  for  more  elaborate   evidence.      This   is   for- 
tunately or  unfortunately  at  hand  in  the  Factory  Report 
for  1875,  already  quoted,  in  the  form  of  distinct  answers 
from  the  certifying  surgeons.     In   1870,  Mr  Ferguson,  cer- 
tifying surgeon  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  said  at  a  public  meeting 
at  Bolton :  "  I  am  perfectly   satisfied,  from  close  observa- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years  in  a  situation  which  gave  me 
the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  that  the  children  of  the 
mill  population  were  steadily  year  by  year,  for  their  age, 
getting  smaller  and  physically  less  capable  of  doing  their 
work.  •  If  you  ask  me  how  that  is,  I  will  tell  you.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  owing  in  a  great  eoctent  to  the  inteTrvperoi^ 
habits  of  the  parents  transmitting  feeble  constitutions  to 
the  children,  and  in  the  next,  to  the  mistaken  manner  in 
which  the  mill  people  fed  their  children.      They  brought 
them  up  on  tea  and  coflFee  instead  of  more  substantial  food. 
As  an  example,  during  the  last  month  in  the  great  Bolton 
district  I  have  had  to  reject  as  many  as  nineteen  children, 
simply  because  they  had  not  the  strength  and  development 
required   by  the   Factory  Act;    and    these    numbers    are 
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steadily  increasiog  year  by  year.  ....  What  ib'  to  be- 
come of  the  factory  population  if  this  physical  degeneiatioa 
goes  on  ? "  • 

This  evidence  was  confirmed  by  Mr  FeigUBon  some 
years  later,  and  he  aaid  before  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Commission,  "  the  result  of  my  observations  was,  and 
is,  that  tiie  number  of  cbildren  phystcally  unfit  goes  on 
increasing  year  by  year."  In  answer  to  Mr  Robert  Baker's 
circular  on  this  most  vital  subject,  the  majority  of  certifying 
surgeons  agreed  with  Mr  Ferguson.  Mr  Leedi  of  Hey- 
wood's  opinion  has  already  been  given.  Mr  Thomas  Bolt 
of  Bury  says :  "  I  am  compelled  to  admit  ihaX  in  my  ex- 
perience the  children  employed  in  the  iactories  are,  as  a 
class,  and  compared  with  the  children  in  other  employ- 
ments, of  a  diminished  stature  and  deteriorated  physique. 
I  admit  also  there  is  something  injurious  in  the  employ- 
ment, as  blooming  children  fresh  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts become  pale-looking  after  being  at  work  a  few 
weeks."  t 

Mr  £ames  of  Stoneclough,  since  appointed  certifying 
surgeon,  "  remarked  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  children  both  in  stature  and  physique."  This  be 
attributes  to  unwholesome  food,  the  very  early  period  after 
confinement  when  mothers  leave  their  children  and  return 
to  work  in  the  mills,  and  other  causes.^  Mr  Hugh  Robin- 
son of  Preston  says  that  "  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  children  presented  to  me  for  examination  are  not  only 
stunted  in  growth  but  generally  deficient  in  physical  strength 
and  development. "  He  attributes  this  to  hereditary  weak- 
ness, owing  to  fathers  and  mothers  having  worked  too 
young ;  the  greed  of  the  parents  in  overworking  the  chil- 
*  P.  99.  t  1875,  p.  102.  J  Report,  1882,  p.  32. 
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dren  wlien  weak  and  ill ;  overwork  generally — **  factories 
and  workshops,  whose  rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  amoimt 
of  work  turned  out,  get  as  much  out  of  their  hands  as  they 
can  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their  health  or  strength;"* 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  sanitary  arrangements;  insaffi- 
ciency  of  food  and  improper  food;  numbers  of  pr^^nant 
women  who  work  in  the  factory  "  almost  up  to  the  very 
day  of  their  confinement,  and  return  again  to  work  almost 
immediately  after  their  delivery/'  which  cannot  but  be 
detrimental  to  the  child  both  before  and  after.  Dr  Brown 
of  Preston  has  found  ''  stature  of  children  diminished  and 
general  physique  deteriorated."  This  arises  from  neglect 
and  unhealthy  conditions  of  life  and  work.  "  In  many  of 
the  factories  the  privies  are  at  the  end  of  the  rooms  where 
the  operatives  work,  and  in  consequence  have  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  which  is  filled  with  fetid  exhalations."  Mr 
William  Aspinall  of  Haslingden  agrees  as  to  deterioration. 
"  The  'moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren is  totally  ignored,"  Mr  F.  H.  Walmsley  of  Manches- 
ter is  of  opinion  that  the  stature  of  the  children  is  dimi- 
nished and  the  general  physique  deteriorated;  he  further 
speaks  of  the  ''  low  stature  and  enfeebled  condition  of  chil- 
dren." Mr  T.  C.  Law  of  Padiham  holds  the  children 
have  deteriorated,  "  and  very  perceptibly  so."  In  the  silk 
industries,  Mr  J.  H.  Ritchie  says :  "  I  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  there  is  a  steady  deterioration  going  on  in  the  general 
physique  of  factory  children." 

In  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  Dr  Arlidge  is  '*  convinced 
that  the  stature  and  general  physique  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  potteries  are  considerably  below  the  standard 
in  relation  to  their  ages.     It  is  not  possible  to  cite  any  one 

*  P.  104. 
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special  cause  of  the  condition  alluded  to ;  man;  causes  con- 
cur. For  inBtance,  hereditary  influences  are  accountable  for 
much.  The  generation  of  the  childreo  b;  diseased  and 
dissolute  parents  must  be  largely  credited  with  ill-shapen 
weakly  of&pring.  But  what  probably  more  seriously  still 
affects  the  growth  and  physique  of  children  is  the  mode  of 
feeding  in  early  infancy  and  childhood.  The  breast  milk  is 
denied  to  many  infants  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
mothers  engaged  in  labour  at  factories  or  given  to  drunken- 
ness and  dissipation.  In  place  of  it  improper  and  insuffi- 
cient food  is  supplied,  of  which  bread  soaked  in  water  is 
the  commonest  form,"  ■  Dr  Arlidge's  whole  statement  is 
indeed  horrible.  The  whole  conditions  of  life  at  home  and 
in  the  factory  tend  to  produce  "  a  population  of  stunted  and 
feeble  individuals,"  In  summing  up,  Mr  Baker  says  that 
the  deterioration  and  degeneracy  of  "  physique  amongst 
factory  children  appears  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated  to 
be  DO  longer  doubtful"  And  this  deterioration  and 
degeneracy  is  still  going  on  in  this  year  1883,  and  prac- 
tically no  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  a  system  which  is  sap- 
ping the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

Now  I  beg  any  man,  no  matter  to  what  class  he  belongs, 
to  look  rapidly  again  over  the  official  facts  and  figures  given 
in  this  chapter  and  the  last,  and  then  ask  himself  whether 
as  an  Englishman  he  can  wish  to  perpetuate  a  system  which 
results  in  such  misery  and  degradation  for  the  workers  1 
Some  there  are  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  official  re- 
ports, or  who  believe  perhaps  that  these  things  are  in  the 
nature  of  the  cose.  Examine  them  yourselves.  Take  a 
very  simple  test.  Rise  early  in  any  great  industrial  city 
and  watch  the  working  men  and  women  going  to  their 
*  P.  111. 
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work  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  note  tHen* 
appearance,  their  height,  their  weight,  their  general  hear- 
ing ;  wait  four  or  five  hours,  you  can  go  to  bed  again  and 
have  breakfast,  and  then  go  oat  and  consider  the  middle 
and  upper  middle  class  as  they  come  into  their  various 
businesses.     The  contrast  is  but  too  sad  and  too  conclusive. 
As  an  American  writer  has  well  put  it,  "  Let  those  who  make 
light  of  the  eflfects  of  the  monotony  of  factory  work  and  call 
it  easy,  try  the  effect  of  sitting  down  for  ten  hours  at  a 
stretch  to  make  short  parallel  strokes  with  a  pen  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.     Twelve  hours  fatiguing  bodily  labour  may 
be  borne  in  one  occupation  without  physical  deterioration, 
while  ten  hours  may  be  killing  in  another.     Compare  the 
exertions  of  the  domestic  servant  with  the  worker  of  the 
sewing  machine.     The  one  is  constantly  on  the  move,  and 
the  same  set  of  nerves  are  seldom  subjected  to  any  particu- 
lar strain  for  any  length  of  time,  while  the  other,  like  the 
machine  she  attends  to,  must  ever  remain  in    the  same 
position.     She  must  watch  every  one  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  or  more  stitches  that  are  put  in  per  minute ;  her 
eyes  are  intensely  and  constantly  fixed  upon  a  line,  her 
hands  and  feet  must  move  with  the  regularity  of  any  piece 
of  mechanism ;  a  turning  of  the  eye,  a  slip  of  the  hand  or 
foot  spoils  the  work.     The  same  set  of  nerves  are  constantly 
strained  and  overstrained,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  en- 
feebled, perhaps  paralysed  by  inaction."     The  factory  hands 
and  others  engaged  in  similar  employments  are,  as  I  have 
said  before,  slaves  to  the  machine  which  uses  them  up  for  the 
profit  of  the  capitalist  class.    How  completely  this  is  the  case 
may  be  judged  from  the  recorded  fact  that  constant  work, 
which  means  over- work,  is  more  dangerous  to  life  than  actual 
privation.     During  the  cotton-famine  the  death-rate  fell  in 
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Manchester  and  Lancaabire ;  and  when  work  stopped  in  the 
east-end  of  IJOLdoD  in  1869,  the  death-rate  there  at  once 
sank  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  more  comfortabte  classes.* 

What  then  are  we  to  say  %  that  the  capitalist  system  of 
production  to-day,  as  ever  since  it  first  obtained  power,  is 
the  curse  of  every  man  and  woman  who  labours,  and  that 
the  political  economists  who  maintain  it  and  elucidate  its 
advantages  are  either  wilfiilly  ignorant  or  studioosly  blind. 
Want,  vice,  disease,  death  brood  over  the  wage-earners  of 
town  and  country  alike  :  over-work  and  under-feeding  pro- 
duce their  inevitable  effects.  The  never-ceasing  complaints 
that  we  cannot  get  men  for  our  army  should  be  traced  to 
their  true  cause — the  degeneration  of  the  national  stamina 
under  this  cru^ing  capitalist  domination.  How  can  men 
grow  up  fit  to  fight  for  the  country  when  from  childhood  to 
manhood  they  scarcely  obtain  a  full  and  wholesome  meal  ? 
Nay,  is  a  country  which  so  crushes  them  worth  fighting  for 
at  sJl  \  Education  itself  means  but  too  often  the  exhaus- 
tion of  underfed  starvelings,  who  want  food  more  than  they 
do  instruction,  t  So  long  as  the  people  thought  that  all  this 
misery  was  inevitable,  so  long  might  they  possibly  bow  down 
in  silence  and  quiet  Now  that  they  learn  each  day  how  they 
suffer  and  are  oppressed  in  order  that  others  may  wax  fat 
on  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  is  it  probable  that  they  will 
eternally  submit  t  When  revolution  is  prepared  in  the 
womb  of  society,  he  is  a  fool  indeed  who  thinks  he  can 

*  EccBriiu.     "  The  Houib  of  Labour,"  p.  17. 

t  The  Archbtahop  of  Canterbury  lately  called  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  children  at  the  East  End  of  London  were  getting  only  Sjd. 
for  making  el  gross  (144)  match  boxea.  "  There  is  not  much  civiliaatioa 
in  that,'  'be  added.  No,  there  ia  not ;  even  though  one  of  the  employers 
of  these  poor  little  creatures  could  afford  to  spend  £2C00  on  a  statue  of 
Mr  Gladstone. 
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prevent  it  from  manifestiDg  itself  in  open  and  declared 
shape.  That  very  decay  of  Parliamentarism  and  so-called 
representative  government  which  is  now  apparent  to  all 
helps  on  and  is  in  itself  indicative  of  the  coming  change. 
Politics,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  are  but  the  out- 
come and  manifestation  of  the  form  of  production  and  the 
class  antagonism  below.  No  doubt  the  form  of  government 
reacts  in  part  upon  the  production,  as  religious  ideas  in  time 
react  in  the  same  way.  But  the  conflict  between  the 
socialised  system  of  production  and  the  individualist  system 
of  exchange  has  in  England  reached  a  most  critical  point. 
Though  the  workers  of  all  nations  must  of  necessity  com- 
bine in  order  to  bring  about  a  new  and  better  system, 
England  is  the  country  where  the  economical  evolution  has 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  where  the  reconstruc- 
tion must  consequently  begin. 

It  is  a  noble  rivalry  in  which  all  nations  may  fitly  take 
a  part.  The  day  when  an  abstract  theorist  will  be  a 
practical  statesman  may  never  come;  the  day  when  the 
practical  statesman  can  dispense  with  being  a  well-grounded 
theorist  is  gone  by  already.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than 
in  our  own  country.     For  to  sum  up  our  present  position — 

First.  In  no  civilised  country  in  the  world  is  there  sach 
a  monopoly  of  land  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Second.  In  no  country  are  capital,  machinery,  credit,  and 
the  means  of  production  generally  so  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  class. 

Third.  In  no  country  is  there  such  a  complete  social 
separation  between  classes. 

Fourth.  In  no  country  is  the  contrast  between  the  exces- 
sive wealth  and  luxury  of  the  few  and  the  grinding  and 
degrading  poverty  of  the  many  so  striking. 
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Fifth.  la  QO  country  is  the  machinery  of  govemmeDt 
80  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  non-producing  classes,  or  are 
the  people  so  cajoled  out  of  voting  power  and  due  repre- 
sentation. 

Sixth.  In  no  country  are  the  people  so  dependent  for 
their  neceasary  food  on  sources  of  supply  thousauds  of  miles 
avay. 

Seventh.  In  no  country  is  it  so  difficult  for  a  man  to  rise 
OQt  (rf  the  wage-earning  class, 

Eighth.  In  do  country  is  justice  bo  dear  or  its  adminiatra- 
tion  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  non-producing  classes 
who  make  the  laws.* 

Here  then,  are  a  series  of  indisputable  &ct8;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  truth  that  the  revolutionary  character  of  our 
present  system  of  production  already  noted  is  becoming 
more  marked  each  day.  Electricity  threatens  to  subvert 
entirely  the  whole  of  our  processes  in  eveiy  department  of 
industry ;  education,  imperfect  as  it  is,  teaches  our  workers 
to  appreciate  their  surroundings,  and  circumstances  force 
them  to  combina  No  change  can  be  for  the  worse 
in  their  condition.  Let,  then,  all  classes  take  account  of  the 
inevitable  antagonism,  and  endeavour  to  help  those  who 
produce  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  enter  upon  their 
inheritance  without  bloodshed,  to  the  glory  of  England  and 
to  the  benefit  of  alL  Those  who  urge  that  class  ought  not 
be  set  (gainst  class,  belong  themselves  to  that  very  class 
which  is  producing  and  intensifying  the  aatagooism  they 
hypocritically  deplore.  Let  the  capitalists  and  their 
hangers-on,  the  landowners,  strive  with  the  workers  for  a 
peaceable   change,   and  England   may   set  an  example  of 

*  See  "The  Coming Bevolutioa  in  England,"  iu  Th«  Nbrih  American 
Bmeui,  October,  18S2. 
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peaceful  reconstruction  to  the  world.  But  at  present  there 
is  very  little  sign  of  any  such  wise  and  far-sighted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  classes  in  possession ;  history  teaches  us 
that  only  resolute  combination  on  the  part  of  the  opprened 
classes  has  ever  gained  them  anything.  It  is  sad  that  the 
men  in  possession  should  be  thus  blind  to  their  own  best 
interests,  and  refuse  to  recognise  facts  in  the  society  around 
them  which  point  steadily  in  one  direction.  But  with  the 
misery  due  to  the  existing  system^  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
any  terms.  That  has  reached  a  point  where  national 
decrepitude  and  decay  must  inevitably  follow,  unless 
wholesale  changes  are  immediately  brought  about.  These 
changes  are  being  steadily  prepared  all  the  while  by  the 
very  oppression  and  misery  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the 
new  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  humanity.  It  is 
to  the  control  of  these  forces  by  the  whole  community 
that  we  must  look  for  improvement  in  the  near  future. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


THE  POOH  LAWS. 


>r  Laws,  as  has  been  we]]  said,  form  and  have  formed 
e  hundred  years  a  Socialist  l>asis  to  English  society. 
ieen  in  practice  recognised  throughout  this  long  period 
sickness  and  in  age  men  and  women  of  the  working 
>ther  class  could  obtain  shelter,  food,  and  medicine 
ost  of  the  community,  that  people  out  of  employment 
\)e  maiotained,  and  that  destitute  children  should  be 
Eire  of,  and  to  a  certain  extent  educated.  Provision 
helpless,  food  for  the  able-bodied  out  of  work  ; 
ere  the  two  sides  to  the  English  poor-law  system, 
tented  as  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  private  charity. 
le  system  itself  was  often  harshly  and  sometimes 
administered,  that  the  parochial  relief  and  law  of 
:nt  produced  much  injustice  in  many  ways,  and  that 
>st  the  whole  arrangement  is  but  a  poor  substitute 
oper  organisation  of  labour  by  the  producing  class, 
i  drawbacks  in  nowise  alter  the  fact  that  our  poor 
J  distinctly  socialist  in  character,  and  founded  Upon 
iciple  that  the  community  has  duties  towards  all  its 
s,  no  matter  how  unthrifty  or  even  how  absolutely 
,  they  may  have  been  as  individuals.  Of  the  causes 
ad  up  to  vagrancy  and  permanent  pauperism  after 
ak-up  of  the  peasant-proprietary  of  the  fifteenth 
a  brief  account  has  been  given.     Commerce  and 
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manufactures  helped  to  inteosify  the  evil  effects  of  tlie 
seizure  of  the  land.  In  a  rather  obscure  passage  even 
Eden  seems  to  have  felt  his  way  to  this  conclusion  when  be 
says,  **  Manufacturers,  although  they  added  to  the  capitil 
stock  of  the  nation,  yet  by  creating  a  necessity  for  free 
hands,  and  consequently  enabling  men  to  make  use  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  property,  their  own  industry,  subjected 
those  who  were  in  any  way  incapacitated  from  availing 
themselves  of  that  fund  to  the  miserable  alternative  of 
starving  independently.  Without  the  most  distant  idea 
therefore  of  disparaging  the  numberless  benefits  derived 
to  this  country  from  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  result 
of  this  investigation  seems  to  lead  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  true  parents 
of  our  national  poor."  *  But  they  were  merely  portions  of 
the  general  growth  of  wealth,  which  crushed  the  many  for 
the  sake  of  the  few,  though  unquestionably  the  necessity 
for  "  free "  hands,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  reserve  of  labour, 
owing  to  the  continued  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
capitalist  system,  accounts  for  the  permanence  of  pauperism 
in  the  midst  of  increasing  riches. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  go  through  the  various  statutes 
dealing  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  before  and  after  the  famous 
Statute  43  Eliz.  cap.  2,  but  the  view  taken  of  the  poor  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  aristocratic  rule,  and  before  the 
complete  victory  of  middle-class  economy,  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  formation  of 
workhouses  in  1723 — which  were  set  on  foot  owing  to  the 
increasing  number  of  idlers  who  were  maintained  by  the 
country — it  was  generally  admitted  by  statesmen  that  the 

*  Eden,  vol.  i  p.  61. 
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poor  had  a  right  to  be  well  fed  at  the  public  expense. 
The  result  was  that,  though  in  many  parishes  there  was  a 
superfluity  of  labour  for  the  work  to  be  had,  wages  did  not 
fall.  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Whitbread,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
fireely  admitted  that  a  man's  wages  should  be  proportionate 
not  to  the  work  he  did,  but  to  the  wants  of  himself  and  his 
family.*  Thus  a  single  man  ought  not  to  be  paid  so  much 
as  a  man  with  a  family,  a  man  with  a  small  family  so  much 
as  a  man  with  a  large  one,  and  any  deficiency  should  be 
made  up  out  of  the  poor-rate.  Pitt  himself,  speaking  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Whitbread's  motion  in  1796,  when  the  rise 
in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  produced  a  ter- 
rible effect  upon  the  poor,  whilst  he  denounced  the  Laws 
of  Settlement,  "  which  prevented  the  workman  from  going 
to  that  market  where  he  could  dispose  of  his  industry  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  the  capitalist  from  employing  the 
person  who  was  qualified  to  procure  him  the  best  return  for 
his  advances.  These  laws  had  at  once  increased  the  burdens 
of  the  poor,  and  taken  from  the  collective  resources  of  the 
State,  to  supply  wants  which  their  operation  had  occasioned, 
and  to  alleviate  a  poverty  which  they  tended  to  perpetuate," 
whilst  also  he  supported  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the 
labour-market,  which  Mr  Whitbread's  motion  was  directed 
to  restrain,  yet  admitted  that  relief  should  be  granted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  children,  that  friendly  socie- 
ties should  be  encouraged  by  the  State,  and  that  industrial 
schools  should  be  established.  Mr  Pitt  was  also  in  favour 
of  advancing  sums  of  money  to  persons  who  still  possessed 
property.  The  prohibition  of  such  relief  whilst  property 
remains  he  stigmatises  as  a  "degrading  condition." 

*  ^  To  each  according  to  his  wants :  from  each  according  to  his  abili- 
ties."—St  Simon. 
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Although,  therefore,  the  opinion  that  the  poor  weire  only 
not  criminal  was  rapidly  growing  even  then  amon^  a  ee^ 
tain  class,  the  more  humane  view  still  held  its  grvund  in 
Parliament,  and,  indeed,  had  passed  l)eyond  what  is  ressoD- 
able.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  socialism,  that  no 
able-bodied  person  should  be  allowed  to  live  upon  the  froifti 
of  the  labour  of  others  without  work,  and  this  is  as  trae  of 
the  pauper  as  of  the  sybarite.  But  by  an  Act  passed  ii 
1782,  called  Gilbert's  Act,  the  able-bodied  were  not  obliged 
to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
were  called  upon  to  find  work  for  all  able-bodied  people 
who  applied  for  it  near  their  own  homes,  and  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  out  of  the  rates.  Later,  in  1815,  by  East's 
Act,  the  workhouse  test,  which  had  been  imposed  by  the 
9th  of  George  I.,  was  altogether  removed,  and  justices  were 
empowered  to  make  allowances  in  money  to  people  at  their 
own  homes.  Now  there  was  every  possible  reason  for  this 
relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  the  old  administration  where 
it  had  been  stringent.  The  period  from  1782,  the  year  ef 
the  passing  of  Gilbert's  Act,  to  1815,  the  year  in  which 
East's  Act  became  law,  was  the  most  fearful  period  whid 
the  poor  of  England  had  passed  through  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  owing  to  the 
war,  the  displacement  of  labour,  alike  in  agriculture  and  in 
industry,  by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  ^ 
discharge  of  sailors  and  soldiers  in  1815  after  the  long  war, 
all  combined  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  for  the  poor 
which  called  for  immediate  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
community  at  large  in  favour  of  the  necessitous.  Common 
humanity  dictated  that  all  ordinary  restrictions  should  be 
set  aside  in  the  face  of  such  dire  misery  as  fell  upon  the 
working  people  during  those  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  that 
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some  effort  should  be  made  to  deal  with  the  frightful  indus- 
trial anarchy  which  prevailed.  Even  as  it  was,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  was  deplorable  in  every  respect,  though  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  getting  richer. 

Thornton  admits  that  in  consequence  of  the  richer  class 
of  men  who  took  to  farming  with  large  capital,  renting  one 
or  two  thousand  acres  apiece,  great  improvements  were 
made.  By  these  capitalist  farmers,  in  fact,  "  more  expe- 
rience and  more  scientific  implements  and  processes  were 
introduced,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  was  probably 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  labour  was 
effected  which  rendered  the  services  of  a  smaller  number  of 
persons  necessary."  *  Thus  in  agriculture,  where  machineiy 
bad  least  influence,  the  increase  of  production  due  to  im- 
proved methods  absolutely  took  the  bread  out  of  men's 
mouths  and  increased  the  number  of  the  necessitous.  It 
was  surely  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  counteract  as  far 
as  possible  the  mischievous  effects  of  this  great  industrial 
revolution,  and  of  the  war  upon  the  condition  of  the 
workers  in  town  and  country,  no  matter  how  much  the 
ideas  of  the  rising  middle-class  economy  might  be  outraged 
thereby. 

Unfortunately,  the  relief  was  given  at  first  in  the  worst 
possible  way.  No  attempt  was  made  to  organise  labour ; 
the  only  object  was  temporarily  to  relieve  distress.  In 
1796  the  law  was  passed  which  entitled  all  persons  with 
lai^ge  families  to  grants  in  aid  of  wages,  and  a  direct  pre- 
mium was  placed  upon  early  and  prolific  marriages  without 
any  clear  view  of  what  the  system  would  lead  to.  No 
wonder  that  economists  like  Mr  Fawcett  and  Mr  Thornton, 
who  think  the  individual  should  at  all  times  shift  for  him- 

•  Thornton,  **  Over-population,"  p.  217. 
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self,  and  that  large  families  among  the  producing  class  are 
the  chief  cause  of  all  our  economical  and  social  evils,  should 
write  strongly  about  what  followeA  "  Thenceforward  % 
poor  man  might  lay  aside  all  thought  for  to-morroWi** 
writes  Mr  Thornton,  "  and  might  solace  himself  with  the 
belief  that  whatever  family  he  might  bring  around  him  be 
should  be  maintained  in  the  position  which  he  actually 
occupied ;  nay,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  a  positive 
bounty  was  placed  on  procreation,  for  as  the  more  childroi 
a  man  had  the  more  money  he  received,  a  large  fiunilj 
might  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  wealth.  Even  this  was 
not  all.  If  any  resolute  bachelor  were  found  capable  of 
withstanding  every  temptation  to  marriage,  and  anxious  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  other  means  than  by  begetting  a  pauper 
progeny,  it  often  happened  that  no  choice  was  offered  to 
him.  If  married  and  single  men  were  applying  for  woik 
at  the  same  time,  the  farmers  sagely  argued  that  as  the 
former  would  be  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  poor-rates,  it 
would  be  most  politic  to  enable  them  to  earn  something  for 
themselves,  and  the  rejected  bachelor  found  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  maintain  himself  unless  he  first  got  a 
wife  and  children  for  the  parish  to  maintain."  That,  of 
course,  is  funny  enougL 

Mr  Fawcett's  denunciations  of  the  whole  arrangement  are 
also  worth  quoting.  ''  The  extent  to  which  the  industrial 
classes  were  demoralised  by  these  relaxations  of  the  Poor 
Law  soon  became  evident  The  most  pernicious  influence 
was  exerted  not  only  upon  the  poor  but  upon  their  em- 
ployers ;  every  agency  which  could  most  powerfully  promote 
pauperism  had  been  brought  into  operation ;  men  were 
virtually  told  that  no  amount  of  recklessness,  self-indulgence, 
or  improvidence  would  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  their 
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daim  to  be  anpported  at  ottier  people's  -expense.  If  they 
married  when  they  had  no  reasonahle  chance  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  family,  they  were  treated  as  if  they  had  per- 
formed a  meritoriouE  act,  for  the  more  children  they  had 
the  greater  was  the  amount  of  relief  they  obtained.  All 
the  most  evident  teachings  of  common  sense  were  set  at 
naught ;  labour  was  bribed  to  remain  in  localities  where  it 
was  not  wanted ;  and  it  was  prevented  passing  to  those 
districts  where  there  was  a  demand  for  it.  Thus,  if  wages 
in  any  parish  were  below  what  it  was  thought  would  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  maintenance,  the  local  authorities  were 
empowered  to  grant  an  allowance  in  aid  of  wages.  These 
evils  were  aggravated  by  various  enactments  known  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Laws  of  Settlement,  which  were 
passed  with  a  view  of  hindering  labourers  from  leaving  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  bom.  The  allowance  system 
and  the  Laws  of  Settlement,  though  acting  in  very  different 
ways,  combined  to  impede  the  natural  flow  of  labour. 
However  great  a  surplus  of  labour  there  might  be  iu  any 
locality,  the  employed  had  no  inducement  to  leave  it  as 
long  as  their  wages  were  made  up  to  the  average  amounts 
by  grants  from  the  rates.  The  employer,  not  caring  about 
or  understanding  ulterior  consequences,  was  apparently  in- 
terested in  keeping  a  supply  of  surplus  labour  about  him  ; 
it  produced  a  low  rate  of  vrages,  and  he  was  virtually  able 
to  put  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of  the  neighbouring  rate- 
payers to  make  up  the  deficiency  to  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed." 

The  results  of  such  a  series  of  blunders  as  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  injurious,  especially  by  keeping  the  people  in  dis- 
tricts where  their  services  were  not  wanted,  and  in  paying 
from  the  parish  funds  higher  wages  than  an  independent 
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man  could  earn  in  the  same  neighbourhood — a  case  i^ikk 
was  not  uncommon.    There  was  also  no  reason  why  a  woman 
should  receive  more  for  a  child  bom  out  of  marriage^  than 
for  a  child  born  in  wedlock.     It  is  further  perfectly  true 
that  encouragement  was  given  to  the  increase  of  population, 
whilst  no  effort  was  made  to  provide  special  labour  for  the 
surplus,  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  overseers  and  guar- 
dians.    But  whilst  we  may  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent^  the 
drawbacks  to  this  indiscriminate  granting  of  relief  in  aid  of 
wages,  are  ready  to  allow  that  forcing  pauper  labour  on 
farmers  was  an  error,  and  can  recognise,  as  clearly  as  any 
middle-class  economist,  the  mischiefs  involved  in  the  Law  of 
Settlement  and  in  local  rating,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  poor-rates  for  England  and 
Wales  in  1831  was  not  much  above  £7,000,000,  as  against 
£6,000,000  in  1810,  though  the  population  had  increased 
during  the  twenty-one  years  from  just  over  10,000,000  in 
1810,  to  nearly  14,000,000  in  1831  ;  the  actual  increase 
being  3,700,000,  much  of  which  was  due  to  immigration. 
But  at  this  very  time  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  ever,  the  profits  of  manufacture  and 
ti-ade  astonished  Europe,  and  even  the  men  who  made  them. 
*'  The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  increased  faster  than 
ever,"  says  Thornton.*     What  nonsense  then  is  it  for  Mr 
Fawcett   to    declare  that   "  England   was    brought  nearer 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  old  Poor  Law  than  she  ever 
was  by  a  hostile  army."     Of  course,  as  a   hostile  army 
never  did  bring  us  to  the  "  brink  of  ruin,"  the  illustration 
is  not  a  very  happy  one ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  what 
follows  that,  in  Mr  Fawcett's  judgment,  the  old  Poor  Law 
would  have  meant  utter  ruin  if  the  system  had  been  con- 

*  P.  226. 
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tiaued.  "  It  was  demonstrated  by  the  experience  gained 
previotis  to  the  year  1834,  that  if  due  restrictions  are  not 
imposed,  it  is  impossible  for  a  country  long  to  fulfil  the 
obligation  to  give  relief  to  all  applicants;  the  fund  required 
for  such  a  purpose  would  soon  absorb  the  whole  produce 
raised  from  the  land,  and  would  require  a  larger  amount 
than  is  represented  by  the  entire  annual  income  of  the 
nation," 

This,  I  say,  is  nonsense ;  no  such  experience  was  ever 
gained.  What  was  needed  was  a  better  otganisatton  of 
labour  in  return  for  State  or  parish  assistance,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  labour  and  the  undue  pressure  of  the 
ratea  in  particular  districts.  The  supporters  of  the  new  Poor 
Law  conveniently  overlook  the  fact  that  by  the  Act  of  59 
Geoi^  IIL  c.  12,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  in  eacb 
parish  were  empowered  to  hire  or  purchase  25  acres  of  land 
on  which  to  em^doy  the  poor;  and  that  by  the  1  and  2 
William  IV.  c.  2,  tbis  amount  was  increased  to  50  acres  in 
eacb  parish.  Here,  obviously,  was  the  beginning  of  that 
communal  or  State  employment,  which,  in  proper  hands, 
might  have  led  to  the  greatest  improvements.  But  by 
the  Act  of  1834  all  such  wise  tentative  legislation  was 
swept  entirely  away.  The  idea  that  poverty  was  due 
to  overpopulation  was  accepted  as  beyond  all  cavil  or 
dispute,  though  the  &ct  that  wealth  was  increasing  in 
a  fiw  greater  ratio  than  population  was  manifest  to  all  the 
■world. 

A  clique  of  economical  fanatics  got  hold  of  the  machine 
of  legislation  and  drove  it  completely  over  the  interests  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  scruples  of  the  more 
seogitive  of  the  well  -to-do.  Men  like  Malthus  and 
Chalmers,  and  Ricardo,  and  James  Uill  argued  that  there 
2b 
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ought  to  be  no  Poor  Law  at  all  This  may  easily  be  admitted 
if  all  have  equal  rights  in  the  country,  and  the  State,  ss  the 
representative  of  the  whole  community,  undertakes  the 
oi^anisation  of  labour  and  the  control  of  fresh  Inventiais 
and  machines,  either  directly  or  through  local  administmton. 
But  to  have  no  Poor  I^w  at  all  in  a  country  where  all  tiie 
means  of  production  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  wealAy,  and 
the  workers  may  he  thrown  on  to  the  streets  at  a  day's 
notice  irom  no  fault  whatever  of  their  own,  must  meso 
either  starvation  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  u 
enormous  increase  of  wasteful  private  charity  and  public 
be^ng,  or  a  bloody  insurrection,  led  probably  by  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  well-to-do  class  themselves.  No  Poor 
Law  therefore  seemed  too  strong  a  measure  even  to  the 
pitiless  class  which  obtained  predominance  after  the  Refona 
EiU  of  1832. 

Holding,  however,  that  all  poverty  was  due  not  to  the 
greed  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  to  "the  improvi- 
dence, the  indolence,  and  the  self-tudulgence "  of  the 
producing  class.  Parliament  net  to  work  to  establish  fresh 
workhouses — "  baatiles,"  they  were  called  by  the  poor — all  | 
over  the  country;  to  reduce  out-door  relief — which,  properly  i 
administered,  can  alone  help  a  man  through  a  bad  period 
without  absolute  ruin,  or  enable  him  to  seek  woik  in 
another  locality — to  the  lowest  possible  point ;  and  U 
force  everyone  they  could  into  these  new  workhouses,  whae 
the  sexes  were  separated.  No  one  can  read  the  recwds  of 
this  legislation,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based, 
without  seeing  clearly  that  the  economists  who  got  the  I»w 
passed  and  the  statesmen  who  passed  it,  had  pessoaded 
themselves  that  a  poor  man  was  priTod  fade  little  short  oft 
criminal  if  he  could  not  support  himself,  or  that  his  pamnti  l 
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h&d  been  criminal  in  bringicg  him  into  the  world,  and 
that  therefore  "  the  workhouse  test "  ought  to  be  rigidly 
enforced.  No  attempt  was  made  on  their  side  to  analyse  the 
complicated  (society  which  had  grown  up  owing  to  the  great 
industrial  revolution  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  those  who,  like  Owen  and  Cobbett  and  Sadler,  pointed 
out  the  real  state  of  the  case,  were  set  down  as  foolish 
enthusiasts  or  factious  f^tators.  Not  content  with  reform- 
ing the  abuses  of  tiie  system,  which  might  easily  have  been 
done  by  repeating  the  Jjaws  of  Settlement,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  powers  given  to  acquire  land  with  a  view  to 
employing  the  people  upon  it,  and  by  founding  a  system  of 
equitable  rating,  the  promoters  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
accepted  the  so-called  Malthusian  theories  in  their  fullest 
meaning,  and  based  their  whole  action  upon  the  assumption 
that  increase  of  population  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief It  is  true  that  the  very  people  who  aigued  thus, 
somewhat  inconsistently  pointed  to  the  enclosure  of  commons, 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  excessive  concentra- 
tion  of  wealth  in  few  hands,  as  likewise  tending  to  produce 
poverty.  Nevertheless,  the  views  of  the  Malthusian  school 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  change 
in  1834,  and  are  accepted  more  or  less  completely  by  tiie 
leading  English  economists  of  the  boui^ois  school  to-day. 
On  this  point  Mill,  Fawcett,  and  Bogers,  Walker  and 
.  Sidgwic^  are  at  one.  According  to  them,  the  tendency  of 
population,  if  freed  from  restraint,  is  to  increase  in  a  higher 
ratio  than  the  means  of  subsistence. 

But  Mr  Sidgwick,  by  giving  up  in  part  at  least  the 
doctrine  of  "diminishing  returns"  to  more  and  more  labour 
expended,  to  my  mind  gives  up  the  whole  theory.  For  if, 
as  already  stated,  tiie  opinion  of  skilled  agricultuiuAat  «&0a 
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as  Sir  James  Caird,  Sir  John  Lawes,  Lord  Leicester, 
Mr  Boyd  Kinaear,  and  others,  is  that  at  least  twice  th« 
quantity  of  food  could  be  profitably  grown  in  England 
to^ay  that  is  now  grown,  bow  are  we  to  limit  the  powers 
of  man  in  the  near  future  ?  If  one  person  working  on 
the  soil  will  feed  twenty  or  even  ten  people  to-day, 
surely  with  improved  machinery,  increased  knowledge  of 
artificial  manures,  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  improved 
feeding  of  animals,  combined  with  judicigus  use  of  co- 
operative labour,  far  greater  results  may  be  obtained  in 
the  future,  which  would  more  than  counterbalance  any 
probable  increase  of  population.  In  England,  at  any 
rate,  the  production  of  wealdi  as  a  whole  has  increased 
much  faster  than  the  population  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century. 

But  it  is  contended  that  if  men  and  women  married  at 
the  1^  they  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  were  not  in  want  of 
means  of  subsistence,  and  were  protected  i^ainst  war  and 
preventible  diseases,  the  population  of  Europe  would  double 
itself  in  every  twenty  or  thirty  years.  What  right  have  we 
to  assume  that  even  this  would  be  so  in  conditions  that  hare 
never  been  tried  ?  What  we  know  is,  that  all  over  the 
world  those  people  who  can  marry  when  they  feel  inclined 
to  do  so,  and  are  not  in  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
are  less  prolific  than  their  poorer  compatriots.  It  is  the 
same  with  man  as  with  animals.  Plentiful  food  is  by  ^ 
means  necessarily  a  stimulus  to  population,  and  I  am  myself 
of  opinion  that  in  a  community  where  all  were  well  i^< 
well  clothed,  well  housed,  and  well  educated,  the  aven^ 
increase  of  population  woiUd  be  much  more  on  a  level  witl' 
that  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  Europe  and  America,  i 
which  notoriously  increase  very  slowly,  than  with  that  of  the    I 
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poor  who,  despite  the  heavy  death-rate  of  the  children,  in- 
crease very  fast.  In  hypothetical  conditions,  we  can  only 
rea^D  from  the  nearest  approach  to  those  conditions  which 
we  see  around  us. 

Predictions  of  economistB  are  proverhially  fallacious  in 
matters  of  population.  One  of  the  principal  authorities, 
reasoning  from  Ireland,  declared  in  1823  that  within  fifty 
years  France  would  be  the  greatest  pauper  wari  en  in  Europe. 
During  those  fifty  years  the  population  of  the  country  has 
scarcely  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  she 
astonished  Europe  by  the  ease  with  which  she  paid  an 
enormous  indemnity  to  a  foreign  conqueror.  The  small  pro- 
perties told  in  favour  of  restriction  of  population  rather  than 
of  its  increase,  yet  wealth  was  being  accumulated  all  the 
time.  No  doubt  the  followers  of  Malthue  may  argue  that 
this  waa  due  to  what  they  call  "  the  preventive  check."  But 
the  voluntary  preventive  check  followed  and  did  not  precede 
the  great  social  and  political  revolution.  Further,  even  in 
France  the  relative  over-population  has  made  itself  most 
seriously  felt,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  wealth ;  and  the 
poverty  of  the  small  peasant  proprietors  crushed  down  under 
the  weight  of  taxation  and  debt,  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  workers  in  many  of  the  French  cities,  show  clearly  that 
a  stationary  population  may  develope  a  very  poor  class  as 
well  as  an  increasing  population,  side  by  side  with  rapidly- 
growing  wealth.  The  condition  of  the  workers  in  Paris, 
Lyons,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  or  Roubaix  in  periods  of  crisis  and 
depression  is  even  worse  than  that  of  the  same  class  in 
England.  In  Western  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  small 
properties  have  not  checked  the  increase  of  population,  and 
from  no  country  has  there  been  a  greater  or  more  con- 
tinuous emigration,  at  the  same  time  that  the  numbers  at 
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home  have  risen.  Yet  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  many 
of  the  small  cultivators,  as  the  reports  from  our  consuls  show, 
are  wretchedly  poor,  live  on  miserable  food,  and  seem  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  owing  to  American  competition  and 
other  causes.  In  the  one  coimtry,  small  properties  ap- 
parently bring  about  small  families,  in  the  other,  large 
families. 

Thus  the  law  of  the  increase  of  population  is  very  obscure, 
and  beyond  the  probable  fact  that  poverty  is  favourable  to 
generation,  we  have  nothing  much  to  go  upon.     How,  then, 
can  the  enthusiasts  for  the  new  Poor  Law  base  a  whole 
system  of  economy — for  that  is  what  it  comes  to — on  this 
hypothetical  law  of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  ?      It  is  a   remarkable 
instance  of  the  complete  incapacity  of  men  who  are  brought 
up  with  certain  set  theories,  to  cast  them  aside  and  think 
for  themselves.      The  attempt   made   to    apply  Darwin's 
theories  on  the  struggle  for  life  among  animals  to  man  is 
quite  beside    the  point.      Man    is   the    only   animal  who 
deliberately  modifies  nature  on  a  large  scale,  and  increases 
the  amount  of  his  own  food.     To  my  mind,  the  Malthusian 
theory    in    the    present    condition    of   population    on  the 
planet,  and  of  human  civilisation   among  the  progressive 
races,  is  utterly  misleading  and  foolish.      Such  cases  as 
Ireland  and  India  merely  prove  that  where  mankind  has, 
from  any  cause,  been  brought  down  to  a  very  low  standard 
of  life,  there  until  famine  and  disease  begin  to  do  their  work 
population  does  increase  very  rapidly.     In  England,  as  we 
have  seen,  although  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  people 
are  useful  producers,  wealth  has  been  increasing  much  faster 
than  population.     It  is  a  better  distribution  alike  of  labour 
and  the  results  of  labour  that  is  needed,  not  a  deliberate 
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attempt  to  curtail  the  numbers  of  the  producers,  or  sugges- 
tions as  to  limitation  of  reliefl 

The  new  Poor  Law,  however,  went  upon  the  strict  prin- 
ciple that  poverty  is  due  to  over-breeding  among  the 
workers,  and  steps  were  taken  first  to  force  the  necessitous 
into  the  workhouses,  and  then,  by  separating  the  seses,  to 
prevent  them  from  bringing  children  into  the  world ;  though 
those  children,  properly  educated  and  trained,  would  become 
most  useful  citizens.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  men  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  rigid  scientific  statistical  method 
should  in  this  particular  matter  proceed  in  a  wholly  un- 
scientific metaphysical  manner,  proclaiming  as  true  a  ten- 
dency which,  among  the  well-to-do  of  our  existing  society, 
does  not  exist,  which,  therefore,  may  be  entirely  changed 
by  a  new  order  of  things,  and  which  cannot  be  worth 
coDsideratioD,  even  if  true,  for  some  ages,  among  progressive 
peoples. 

The  recommendation  of  continence  to  fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  to  support  and  bring  up  their  own  children  is 
quite  another  matter.  No  one,  I  judge,  would  dispute  for 
a  moment  that  in  many  cases  a  man  and  woman  who  have 
no  children  may  in  our  present  individualistic,  competitive, 
capitalist  society  come  o£f  better  than  a  married  couple  who 
have  several  children.  But  economists  who  argue  in  that 
way  ought  logically  to  urge  that  the  workers  should  not 
marry,  or  at  any  rate  have  children,  at  all ;  and  then  the 
problem  of  subsistence  would  become  a  problem  indeed, 
unless  some  of  the  idlers  themselves  turned  workers.  In 
short,  the  modern  bourgeois  economists,  whilst  frequently 
lamenting  the  inequalities  of  wealth,  and  the  sad  poverty  of 
the  many,  overlook  the  class  robbery  and  monopoly  of 
machinery,  which  creates  and  keeps  up  a  plentiful  supply 
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of  paupers ;  and  refuse  to  see  that  in  the  more  civilised 
countries  the  class  antagonism  can  only  be  settled  in  one 
of  two  ways,  either  by  still  worse  slavery,  or  by  a  complete 
enfranchisement  of  the  workers.  In  either  case  conditions  of 
life  would  be  so  changed  that,  even  if  we  had — what  we  have 
not — a  trustworthy  theory  of  population  to-day,  it  would 
be  wholly  inapplicable  to-morrow.  Once  more  I  repeat  that, 
speaking  of  the  population  at  large,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
an  excess  of  hands  in  countries  where  wealth  is  increasbg 
in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  as  is 
the  case  in  everj^  country  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Whether  the  Poor  Law  shoiiW 
be  administered  in  this  way  or  that,  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  without  any  reference  whatever  to  this  over-popu- 
lation fallacy.  Needless  to  add  that,  were  labour  and  distri- 
bution organised  for  the  benefit  of  all,  there  would  be  only 
one  side  to  the  relief — the  obligation  upon  the  conamunity 
to  provide  for  those  who  are  too  young,  too  old,  or  too 
sickly  to  labour.  Able-bodied  pauperism  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  unknown.* 

At  present,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law 
as  it  is,  and  with  proposals  to  do  away  with  or  remedy  its 
defects.  Enough  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of  this  book 
to  show  that  the  Poor  Law  was  to  a  large  extent  forced 
upon  the  possessing  classes  by  revolution  and  threat  of 
revolution.  It  is  in  eflfect  a  safety-valve  for  the  high 
pressure  of  the  competitive  system,  and  has  possibly  staved 
off  downright  rebellion  in  this  island  at  critical  times.     But 

*  It  is  strange  that,  until  very  lately  at  any  rate,  Malthus  was  ^ 
better  known  than  William  Godwin.  Yet  the  latter  was  in  every  respect 
the  superior  thinker  and  writer.  As  the  middle-class  school  of  thought 
fades,  some  of  our  forgotten  woi'thies  will  be  put  in  their  right  plaoei 
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:  right  to  relief  has  always  seemed  very  debasing  to  a 
tain  claes  of  minds,  vho  are  by  no  meaoB  inclined,  never- 
less,  to  give  up  those  sacred  rights  of  property  which,  of 
sessity,  produce  the  poverty  that  calls  for  relief.  One 
scions  scheme  of  a  kind  which  is  thought  calculated  to 
nove  pauperism,  brought  forward  by  a  clergyman,  Mr 
very  Blackley,  has  actually  found  acceptance  among 
tnomists,  who  themselves  deplore  the  petty  wages  of  the 
rkers,  and  was  meant  to  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
TSt  paid  class  of  all — the  agricultural  labourers.  Troubled 

the  sad  poverty  of  these  people,  and  their  almost  inevit- 
le  drifting  into  the  workhouse  in  old  age,  it  is  proposed 
at  the  labouren  should  insure  themselves  against  sickness 
d  old  age  by  stinting  themselves  of  food  or  raiment  at  the 
»t  critical  period  of  their  whole  life.  Of  course,  the  con- 
ation is,  that  as  all  classes  would  be  "  compelled "  to 
sure,  and  the  class  which  is  specially  liable  to  pauperism 
ends  a  certain  amount — too  much  perhaps — upon  beer, 
I  injustice  would  be  done.  In  return  for  a  compulsory 
tyment  of  £10  before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
ery  insurer  would  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  8s.  a  week 

case  of  sickness  or  incompetence  before  the  age  of 
venty,  and  4s.  a  week  permanently  after  the  age  of 
veivly.  This  fund,  so  obtained  by  compulsion  from  all 
Maes,  the  State  is  to  manage. 

Now  we  all  know  well  that  even  as  it  is  there  is  a  great 
^  of  thrift  among  the  very  poor,  that  they  contrive  out  of 
leir  small  wages  to  pay  surprising  amounts  to  friendly 
■cietiea  and  burial  clubs.  But  when  a  system  of  corapul- 
Ty  State  insurance  is  proposed,  let  it  at  least  be  one  worth 
*^ng.  Accumnlated  wealth  is  not  due  in  our  present 
•riety  to  thrift,  but  to  the  fact  that  one  class  has  obtained 
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the  means  of  making  continuous  profit  out  of  the  labour  of 
another  class.  Let,  then,  the  reverend  gentleman  and  those 
who  work  with  him  first  obtain  for  the  producers  the  right 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  labour-value  they  produce  by  means 
of  State  organisation,  and  then  compulsory  insurance  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  State ;  as 
necessary  as  education,  or  postal  arrangements,  or  organisa- 
tion Tlansport  i;sho^,  what  we  have  to^^a 
rough  and  rude  method  of  compelling  the  rich  to  provide 
subsistence  and  a  refuge  in  old  age  for  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  themselves  into  sickness  and  premature 
debility  for  their  profit.  Grant  that  this  assurance  of 
support  is  in  some  sense  harmful,  can  anything  be  more 
monstrous  than  that  the  State —  which  at  present  is  merely 
the  organised  force  of  the  well-to-do  class — should  force 
insurance  upon  all  by  compelling  the  young  hind  with  some 
nine  or  ten  or  at  most  twelve  shillings  a  week  to  pay  the 
same  sum  as  the  young  lordling  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
with  perhaps  £10  a  week  for  which  he  never  did  a 
stroke  of  work  ? 

That  a  well-meaning  parson  should  bring  forward  such 
a  plan  is  perhaps  not  very  surprising,  for  to  his  mind 
Christianity  itself  is  based  upon  class  distinctions,  and 
servility  for  the  multitude  is  the  very  essence  qf  his 
creed  ;  but  that  well-read  economists  like  Mr  Henry  Sidg- 
wick  and  Mr  Foxwell  should  take  up  the  idea  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  champion  it  as  a  means  for 
elevating  the  working  classes,  is  only  evidence  that  they 
themselves  are  unable  to  clear  their  minds  of  that  bourgeois 
cant  which  is  as  injurious  to  clear  thought  as  are  any  theo- 
logical prejudices.  So  long  as  men  will  argue  as  if  the 
poor  child  bom  in  a  labourer's  hovel  or  in  a  cellar  in  Dnuy 
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Laae  and  brought  up  too  ofteu  with  insufficieat  food  and 
under  bad  sauitarj  coiiditioiiB  is  really  a  free  independent 
individual  and  not  almost  certainly  doomed  for  life  m  a  wage- 
slave  to  the  possessing  class,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  deal 
adequately  with  this  important  question  of  national  insur- 
ance, or  indeed  with  the  removal  of  pauperism  in  any  way. 

Fortunately  the  working  claases,  ignorant  as  they  still 
are,  can  see  through  such  suggestions  for  their  regeneration 
as  those  which  call  upon  them  to  vote  for  compulsory  insur- 
ance out  of  their  mei^e  wj^es.  Much  aa  they  detest  "  the 
House,"  while  yet  availing  themselves  of  it,  deficient  as  they 
are  iu  power  of  combination  and  political  force,  they  are 
able  to  understand  that  that  is  a  calculating  hypocrisy 
which  leads  an  array  of  capitalists  and  middle-class  econo- 
mists to  counsel  thrift,  thrift  ever  more  thrift  to  the  only 
portion  of  the  community  which  produces  wealth,  whilst 
taking  no  steps  whatever  to  change  the  conditions  of  society 
that  embrute  and  d^ade  the  people  about  whose  welfare 
they  pretend  to  be  deeply  in  earnest 

What,  after  all,  is  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  rich 
towards  the  support  of  the  poor  ?  Not  £8,000,000,  or 
about  I  per  cent  upon  the  total  income  of  the  country, 
and  comparatively  little  of  this  goes  to  the  real  work  it  is 
paid  to  perform.  The  proportion  which  the  working  class 
at  large  takes  of  that  total  income  is  less  than  one  quarter, 
and  yet  there  is  this  outcry.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that 
on  any  theory  of  justice  the  poor  are  entitled  to  a  far 
better  provision  in  old  age  and  sickness  than  that  which 
they  now  get,  though  under  our  jobbing  middle-class 
system  of  administration  even  the  £8,000,000  is  to  a 
large  eztent  wasted.  That  State  assistance  is  neces- 
sarily degrading  is  abmud.      State   help   iu  return  for 
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labour  rendered  is  no  more  degrading  than  State  employ- 
ment in  any  other  form ;  and  this  will  become  more  and 
more  clear  as  the  State  itself  becomes  only  the  organised 
force  of  the  whole  people  free  from  class  greed  or  class 
domination.  Meantime,  the  true  remedy  for  pauperism  is 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Mr 
Blackley  seeks  it,  namely,  in  good  food,  education,  com- 
bination, and  a  serious  effort  to  sink  individual  advantage 
for  the  good  of  all.  Personal  thrift,  though  better  than 
extravagance,  is  but  a  low  form  of  selfishness.  Where 
there  is  plenty  for  all  there  is  no  need  for  stinting  at  any 
age,  least  of  all  by  the  producing  class. 

Leaving  aside,  then,  a  proposal  for  compulsory  insurance 
in  our  present  state  of  society  as  merely  a  scheme,  however 
well  meant,  to  relieve  the  rich  from  rates  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  the  Poor  Law  is 
administered  now.  It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  our  people  who  claim 
support  from  the  parish  when  they  have  little  need  for  it, 
or  rather  when  they  might  earn  enough  for  themselves  if 
they  tried.  But  this  is  after  all  a  very  small  minority. 
All  admit  that  the  poor  as  a  whole  are  very  slow  to  apply 
for  help  or  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  Thousands  live  in  our 
great  cities  from  hand  to  mouth  in  squalor,  mi.sery,  and 
disease,  who  rarely  or  never  apply  for  aid  :  they  prefer  to 
trust  to  chance  employment  or  to  the  help  of  those  who 
are  luckier  than  themselves.  Yet  the  whole  Poor  Law  is 
administered  as  if  the  skulkers  were  the  most  numerons 
body  of  all.  The  object  is  to  make  application  for  relief 
unpleasant,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  success.  Yrt 
if  the  lands  and  benefactions  given  of  old  for  the  poor  liad 
been  kept  as  rigidly  for  that  purpose  as  the  estates  and 
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property  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  been  kept  for 
tbem ;  if  even  a  moderate  part  of  the  belongings  of  the 
Church  had  been  devoted  to  the  ends  to  which  the  abbots 
and  monks  of  old  applied  them  so  long  as  they  held  power  ; 
if,  to  come  to  more  recent  times,  the  commons  had  been 
preserved  untouched,  the  system  of  allotments  carried  out, 
and  the  methods  prior  to  1834  maintained,  the  amount 
available  for  poor  relief  would  be  many  times  the  £8,000,000 
which  are  at  present  spent  in  that  way.  But  the  new  Poor 
Law  took  it  for  granted  that  to  be  poor  was  very  nearly  a 
Clime,  and  the  economists  of  to-day  better  the  instructions 
of  their  teachers  of  the  last  generation.  At  present  this 
view  is  held  more  stanchly  than  ever.  Not  only  is  out-door 
relief  being  curtailed  as  much  as  possible — and  Mr  Fawcett 
and  Mr  Courtney  are  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  it 
altogether — but  it  is  given  in  a  more  grudging  spirit  than 
ever., 

Kow,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  a 
lavish  administration  of  out-door  relief  from  the  standpoint 
taken  by  the  middle-class  economists.  Their  object  is  to 
increase  the  severity  of  the  "  test "  of  poverty,  to  force  men 
and  women  to  admit  that  they  have  no  hope  of  life  outside 
before  they  come  into  the  workhouse,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  rates  and  "foster  independence."  But  surely  our 
arrangements  are  none  too  laz  as  it  is.  Certainly  the 
relief  ^ven  is  not  excessive  in  the  individual  cases  any 
more  than  it  is  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  national  income 
altogether.  But  it  is  too  much  for  the  hide-bound 
theorists  of  the  so-called  Badical  party.  Full  of  the  gall  of 
economical  bitterness,  their  one  idea  is  to  cut  out  what  little 
Bofbieea  is  left  in  a  relieving  officer. 

Ab  a  remit  of  recent  <xduianoe8  on  this  subject  pauperism 
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has  decreased^-of  that  there  is  no  douht — at  the  very  time 
when  poverty  has  increased.  That  the  numbers  of  paupeis 
has  diminished  means  therefore  only  that  the  rigid  methods 
now  adopted  keep  the  people  from  obtaining  relie£  The 
effect  may  be  a  little  different  bom  what  the  supporters  rf 
these  methods  imagine ;  for  there  are  ideas  abroad  amoog 
the  people  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
which  will  ere  long  take  outward  expression  if  at  the  veiy 
time  when  the  number  of  unemployed  is  increasing  the 
penalties  of  poverty  are  made  more  severe.*  But  take  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  workhouse  and  the  casual  ward  even 
now.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  pauper  and 
the  criminal?  Both  are  set  as  a  rule  to  useless  and 
degrading  tasks,  no  effort  is  made  for  the  most  part  to 
render  the  work  attractive  or  beneficial.  To  pick  oakum 
is  as  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  as  miserable,  a  task 
as  human  beings  can  be  set  to.t  Breaking  stones  can 
now  be  so  easily  done  by  machinery  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  human  force  to  employ  men  at  such  work.  These 
are  the  customary  duties  for  men :  laundry  work  for 
women.  The  whole  arrangements  too,  both  for  men  and 
women,  assume  an  inferiority  and  a  slavishness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  driven  to  ask  for  aid.  Workhouses  vary, 
but  as  a  general  nile  the  management  of  these  places  is  snch, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  regard  them  with 
dread.  The  casual  wards  are  worse  than  the  parts  kept 
for  permanent  inmates.     The  abuses  of  these  dens  have 

*  A  wide  experience  among  the  poor  of  London  and  the  ooimtiy 
enables  me  to  say  confidently  that  never,  within  my  memoiy,  was  thos 
such  bitter  class  feeling  among  the  needy  as  there  is  to^y. 

t  Kecent  cases  in  the  Police-Coorts  have  shown  what  disgastiDgyiii^ 
less  work  this  oakum-picking  is,  and  what  tyranny  is  practised  toimdl 
weak  old  men  in  the  workhouses. 
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often  been  described.  So  dirty  are  they,  so  incoDTenient 
aod  harmfal  are  the  arrangements,  alike  in  r^ard  to  time 
of  leaving  in  the  morning  and  the  work  exacted,  and  such 
is  the  misery  of  the  whole  surroundings,  that  men  or  women 
of  respectable  character  forced  to  tramp  in  search  of  work 
avoid  them  as  far  as  possible,  though  to  sleep  under  a  hay- 
stack   is   an   offence,  and   to   beg  for   a  bit  of  bread  a 

Yet  our  existing  methods  of  production  directly  foster 
and  increajse  what  economists  euphemistically  call  the 
"  mobility  of  labour."  That  is  to  say  men  and  women  are 
driven  by  causes  beyond  their  control  to  roam  in  search  of 
work.  Not  long  since,  alarmed  at  the  numbers  of  such 
people  going  about  the  country,  a  Radical  professor  (Mr 
Bryce)  and  a  Conservative  plutocrat  (Mr  Pell)  made 
common  cause,  and  passed  an  Act  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
imitatiou  of  the  old  barbarous  legislation  against  sturdy 
be^;ars.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  causes  which  led 
to  this  persistent  movement  of  the  "  fringe  of  labour,"  not 
an  attempt  was  made  to  examine  into  their  condition  or  to 
provide  them  with  steady  work.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  a  constant  vagrant  must  be  a  criminal,  and  as  such  he 
is  now  treated.  Of  course,  vagrancy  like  pauperism  has 
been  much  reduced  by  this  means.  But  does  any  one 
suppose  the  poor  victims  of  pohtical  economy  are  better  off 
or  more  contented  ?  Not  at  all :  they  are  merely  crushed 
into  deeper  and  deeper  misery,  from  which  it  will  be  well 
for  plutocrats  and  professors  alike  if  they  do  not  rise  as  a 
horrible  spectre  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  before  their  oppres- 
sors. In  shcfft,  the  whole  of  our  pteaent  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration is  based  upon  the  notioa        \  the  peoide  themselves 
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and  not  society  are  to  blame  for  the  poverty,  thrifUessness, 
and  va^prancy  into  which  so  many  of  the  workers  are  driveiii 
and  they  are  treated  accordingly. 

Pauperism  in  our  modem  sense  can  only  be  put  an  end 
to  finally  by  securing  every  one  who  works  enough  to  live 
upon  in  health,  and  this  can  again  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  producUon. 
But  smaller  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  paupers  in  our  workhouses,  both  the 
able-bodied  and  the  sickly,  by  giving  them  work  on 
wares  which  are  useful  to  themselves  and  others,  and 
paying  them  a  portion  of  the  results  of  their  sale.  This  is, 
of  course,  in  itself  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  being  &r 
better  for  the  poor  inmates  in  every  respect  than  wearing 
away  their  days  upon  hopeless  tasks,  or  being  employed 
upon  work  for  which  they  get  no  pay,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  they  do  it — as  sweeping  the  streets,  and  the 
like.  Pauper  labour,  by  the  way,  in  such  cases,  is  invari- 
ably dear  labour  in  proportion  to  the  amount  spent  in  keep, 
lodging,  clothing,  &c.  The  eflfect,  therefore,  of  this  new 
system  upon  the  paupers  is  very  pleasing  wherever  it  has 
been  tried.  Men  and  women  who  were  before  dull  and 
lifeless,  looking  forward  with  despair  to  a  pauper's  grave, 
gain  new  hope,  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  rapidly 
improve  in  vigour  and  intelligence.  Moreover,  the  rate- 
payers are  to  a  certain  extent  relieved  from  payment,  and 
that  also  is  for  them  a  charming  feature  of  the  plan. 
Wherever  tried,  paupers,  guardians,  and  ratepayers  have  all 
been  satisfied.  But  outside,  the  irony  of  our  existing  society 
at  once  speaks  out.  Those  with  whom  the  paupers — secure 
at  least  of  shelter,  warmth,  food,  and  bed — enter  into  com- 
petition, look  upon  the  matter  from  a  very  different  point 
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of  view.  They  find  themselves  underaold  in  their  own 
trade  by  these  pauper  or  prison  productions,  and  are  very 
Boon  forced  down  into  the  needy  class  themselvea  It  is  a 
distinct  upset  of  the  market,  which  no  skill  or  industry  on 
their  part  can  right  any  more  than  they  could  the  disturb- 
ance due  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine.  Thus  the 
paupers  are  benefited,  and  the  hard-working  men  outside 
suffer  seriously. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  experiment  is,  that  the 
whole  scheme  now  being  tried  in  the  East  End  of  London 
and  elsewhere  was  brought  forward  as  a  deliberate  policy  for 
all  the  workhouses  in  the  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  large  majority  "amid  loud  cheers."  lu  1704  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Mackworth  carried  bis  bill  in  favour  of  starting 
parochial  manufactures.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  start 
a  factory  in  each  parish  at  which  the  poor  should  be  set  to 
work  on  profitable  articles.  Daniel  Defoe  saw  at  once  how 
this  would  work  against  the  labourers  competing  outside, 
and  in  his  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Giving  Alms  no  Charity," 
expressed  himself  thus :  "  Suppose,  now,  a  workhouse  for 
the  employment  of  poor  children  sets  them  to  spinning  of 
worsted.  For  every  skein  of  worsted  these  poor  children 
spin  there  must  be  a  skein  the  less  spun  by  some  poor  per- 
son or  family  that  spun  it  before  ;  suppose  the  manufacture 
of  making  baize  to  be  erected  in  Bishopc^te  Street,  unless 
the  makers  of  these  baize  can  find  out  at  the  same  time  a 
trade  or  consumption  for  more  baize  than  were  ever  made 
before,  for  every  piece  so  made  in  Loudon  there  must  be  a 
piece  the  less  made  at  Colchester  .  .  .  it  is  only  trans- 
posing manufacture  from  Colchester  to  London,  and  taking 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor  of  Essex  to  put  it 
Sc 
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into  the  mouths  of  the  poor  of  Middlesex."  Defoe'B  opinion 
was  that  the  husiness  of  the  State  ia  not  to  6ind  employment 
for  the  poor  but  to  compel  the  people  to  trork  for  the  em- 
ploying class.  Mackwortb's  bill  was  due  to  a  long  eeries  of 
proposals  outside  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  formation 
of  parish  factories,  and  probably  the  famous  John  Bellers' 
"  College  of  Industry"  produced  a  direct  effect  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  But  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  same  grounds  as  Defoe  placed  his  objections. 

Precisely  what  Defoe  said  in  1704  is  going  on  now. 
Trades  such  as  basket-making,  mat-making,  and  so  forth 
are  being  crushed  out  by  workhouse  and  prison  competition. 
Yet  this  is  clearlynot  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  We  cannot, 
even  in  the  present  anarchical  state  of  society,  keep  human 
beings,  driven  into  poverty  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  tearing 
their  bands  over  oakum  or  uselessly  pottering  at  jobs  in 
which  they  have  no  interest  and  for  which  they  get  little  or 
no  reward,  when  by  working  at  really  useful  articles  they 
benefit  themselves  and  the  whole  community.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  competition  with  outside  workers  on  such 
terms  reasonable.  First,  then,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  the  harsh  administration  of  the  Poor  Idw  favoured  by 
the  present  scbool  of  economists:  secondly,  it  would  be 
easy,  even  assuming  our  present  competitive  system  generally 
to  go  on,  to  organise  the  labour  of  town  and  country  work- 
houses so  that  they  might  be  mutually  dependent,  and 
supply  one  another  without  coming  on  to  the  market  and 
ruining  other  poor  folk  by  their  low-priced  competition. 

There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  from  this  side  the  organ- 
isation of  labour  would  have  gradually  developed  had  the 
course  recommended  by  some  of  the  wiser  economists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  been  adopted.     Nothing  is  easier  than 
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for  people  working  on  tlie  liuid  to  support  those  who  pro- 
vide them  witii  clothes  from  factories.  Granted  ahle-hodied 
paupers  to  the  number  of  so  many  thonsands  yearly  in  town 
and  countiy,  and  nothing  but  the  prejudices  bom  of  our 
competitive  system  prevents  us  from  enabling  them  to  sap- 
port  one  another  in  happiness  and  contentment.  Admit- 
ting that  the  continual  displacement  of  workers  by  machineiy, 
and  the  return  of  a  severe  industrial  crisis  at  least  once  in 
eveiy  ten  years  forces  people  to  wilder  as  vagrants  in 
search  of  work,  and  again  only  the  narrow-minded  views  bred 
by  bourgeois  bigotry  prevent  us  from  ordering  casual  wards, 
so  that  the  State  or  the  parish  may  supply  the  place  which 
the  guilds  of  old  time  filled  towards  the  journeymen,  and  the 
trade  unions  partially  take  now.  That  there  are  some  in- 
oorrigihle  idlers  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  system  of  relief 
should  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  who  need  help 
are  of  the  same  character.  Good  education  brings  up  workers, 
not  idlers;  and  the  habit  of  work  once  acquired,  mere  idling 
becomes  wearisome  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Such 
considerations  as  these,  I  repeat,  are  entirely  left  aside  by 
men  who  begin  by  taking  for  granted  that  poverty  is  due  to 
over-population,  and  then  contend  that  the  poverty  so  engen- 
dered is  made  worse  by  thriftlessuess  and  drink,  for  which 
the  individual,  and,  in  no  sense,  society,  is  responsible.  A 
thorough  change  in  our  social  and  political  system  is,  there- 
fore, needed,  even  to  bring  about  so  small  a  reform  as  the 
better  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  this  as  in  other  directions,  the  period 
of  middle-class  rule  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  in  a  period 
of  transition  to  the  supremacy  of  the  entire  community,  in 
which  the  liability  of  all  to  labour  shall  be  fully  recognised. 
The  m^re  parochial  system  under  the  control  of  tih&  '^mecia.. 
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the  squire,  or  the  local  attorney  has  been  tried  and  family 
utterly  wanting.  Tet  local  and  municipal  matters  aretflii 
greater  importance  than  they  ever  were.  In  1880  diie 
total  yield  of  local  taxation  was  £31,000,000,  and  di|L 
total  revenue  £53,000,000,  the  loans  reaching  the  figmetf 
nearly  £140,000,000.  Tet  we  are  told  by  a  writeriAi|tl 
publishes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  dub,  andofrlo 
not  certainly  be  accused  of  any  socialist  tendendes^  tUli 
"the  parochial  system,  as  it  exists  in  English  oouniiflii 
parishes,  is  singularly  ill-calculated  to  supply  any  demoGttlkIti 
training  for  self-government,  or  to  promote  the  reoognitifli  1 1 
of  common  interests  and  mutual  duties  in  village  oonmraxd- 
ties."  In  fact,  the  common-sense  of  the  people  educated  it 
public  free  schools,  and  accustomed  from  their  earliest  yoadi 
to  debate  their  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  country  at  laiga 
with  a  view  to  their  best  administration,  is  absolutely  needed 
in  order  to  combine  local  management  with  centraUsed 
design.  So  in  the  great  towns  and  municipalities,  whoe 
educated  democracy  alone  can  help  to  put  down  jobbeiy  and 
lead  the  way  to  thorough  reorganisation. 

Political,  economical,  and  social  questions  really  become 
identical  when  we  have  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  and  not  the  advantages  of  a  class.  The  Poor 
Law  is,  of  course,  but  a  part,  though  a  most  important  part^ 
of  a  series  of  institutions  which  embrace  school-boarda^ 
sanitary  arrangements,  water  supply,  and  should  cover 
hospitals,  erection  of  dwellings,  and  organisation  of  labour. 
To  quote  again  from  Mr  George  Brodrick,  the  writer  cited 
above.  ''But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  classes  in  the 
community  the  working  classes  are  most  directly  interested 
in  local  government,  and  above  all,  in  sanitary  regulation} 
upon  which  their  health  and  domestic  comfort  so  vitally 
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epcnd.      Yet   most   members   of  the   working    classes   are 

ciisabled,  for  want  of  a  ratepaying  qualification,  from  voting 

er  for  town  councillors  in  boroughs,  or  for  vestrymen  in 

ndon,  or  for  guardians  of  the  poor."* 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  every  route, 

'tiiat  only  through  the  working  classes  themselves  taking 

<sontrol  of  the  administration,  and  looking  after  the  manage- 

joaent  of  the  wealth  which  they  produce,  can  any  permanent 

veform  be  looked  for.     The  Poor  Law  has  lasted  for  just 

'three  hundred  years,  and  only  now  that  the  wealthy  are 

tjrying  to  do  away  with  it  by  one  plan  or  another,  are  the 

workers  slowly  awakening  to  the  truth  that  the  sums  spent 

in  relieving  the  miserable,  come  really,  in  the  first  instance, 

firom  the  labour  of  those  very  unfortunates,  in  common  with 

^    the  other  members  of  their  class ;  that,  therefore,  to  look 

upon  such  relief  merely  from  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view, 

or  to  reckon  it  as  charity  and  almsgiving,  is  to  forget  the 

truth  that  labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  has  the 

right,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  take  all  instead  of  resting 

content  with  a  pittance. 

The  Poor  Laws,  then,  whether  left  to  be  administered  by 
the  county,  the  parish,  the  municipality,  the  union,  or  taken, 
as  wovild  be  best,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State,  form, 
if  looked  at  without  middle-class  prejudice,  a  valuable 
starting-point  in  connection  with  other  State  departments, 
for  that  organisation  of  labour  combined  with  relief  of  the 
distressed,  and  provision  for  the  sick  and  aged,  which, 
under  full  control  by  universal  suflrage,  will  supplant  our 
present  competitive  system.  No  doubt  the  tendency  in 
parliament  at  the  moment  is  all  the  other  way.  But  the 
veiy  pressure  resulting  firom  the  supremacy  of  middle-class 

*  Cobden  Clab.    "  Local  Taxation,"  p.  66. 
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ideas  will  as  surely  lead  to  their  overthrow  as  the  feudal 
sTBtem  was  broken  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  apparont 
power.  It  is  true  that  the  bourgeois,  like  the  baroa,  will 
not  disappear  all  at  once ;  but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  new  development  is  coining  from  the  class  most 
despised  by  the  ruling  body — from  the  residuum,  the  mob, 
the  proletariat,  whom  ratepayers  and  vestrymen,  middle-class 
economists  and  capitalist  statesmen  cannot  speak  of  without 
sneering  and  contempt  The  very  success  which  has 
attended  the  training  and  feeding  of  the  little  street  arabs 
OD  board  well-managed  vessels  shows  how  the  moment  any 
real  attempt  is  made  at  organisation  the  growing  physical 
deterioration  is  checked.  Paupers  breed  paupers  as  the 
weakly  breed  the  weakly.  In  a  community  such  as  ours 
the  proportion  of  both  would  become  infinitesimal  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  generations  of  good  feeding  and 
good  education.  The  Poor  Laws  which  grew  up  as  a  neces- 
sity in  the  cruel  system  of  unrestrained  middle-class  com- 
petition will  become  useless  in  the  gradually  evolving  period 
of  working  co-operation  for  all 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  MOVEMENTS. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  national  upheavals  of  1848-49, 
when  French,  Germans,  Italians,  Huogarians,  and  Croats 
were  all  fighting  their  way,  as  they  hoped,  to  some  sort  of 
republic,  or  more  less  complete  independence  and  unity, 
there  were  some  in  every  country  who  longed  and  strove  for 
a  deeper  and  more  thorough  revolution  than  any  which 
could  be  the  result  of  mere  republican  or  natjonal  riaioga. 
The  Socialist  party  in  France  which,  from  Babceuf  to  Blanqui 
and  Louis  Blanc,  from  Rousseau  to  Saint  Simon  and  Fourier, 
had  never  lacked  men  of  action  as  well  as  writers  and  thinkers 
to  champion  the  cause,  scarcely  grasped  the  full  idea  of  such 
international  action,  or  at  any  rate  the  few  who  did  so  were 
unable  to  make  their  views  prevail  at  the  critical  time.  In 
1848,  10,000  Frenchmen  fell  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  for  Socialist  principles,  but  there  was  no  general  move- 
ment outside  in  their  support,  and  the  attempt  failed. 
Notwithstanding  the  anarchist  Proiidhon's  famous  phrase, 
"  la  propriety  c'est  le  vol,"  notwithstanding  Lamennais' 
powerful  denunciations  of  the  capitalist  class  from  a  very 
iliEfcrent  point  of  view,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Louis 
Blaoc,  Ledru  Rollin,  and  Victor  Hugo,  coupled  with  the  mora 
earnest  and  determined  agitation  of  the  noble,  self-sacrificing 
Blanqui,*  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  workers  of  Paris, 
*  The  true  greatness  of  thia  noble  euthnuast  will  be  bettet  «%^k- 
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Lyons,  and  Marseilles  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
communistic  teaching,  Socialism  fiedled  in  France  because 
the  time  had  not  fully  come  for  success,  because  the  attempts 
were  organised  on  no  scientific  basis,  and  because  the  leaders 
did  not  take  sufficient  account,  even  in  the  partial  experi- 
ments which  they  made,  either  of  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
forces  or  of  the  incapacity  of  the  people,  after  years  of  separate 
work,  to  make  common  cause  for  the  general  advantage. 

National  workshops,  no  matter  how  sound  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  started — and  there  were  many  defects 
in  the  scheme  of  Louis  Blanc,  even  from  an  economical  point 
of  view — could  not  be  carried  on  successfully  save  in  clase 
connection  with  national  agriculture  and  national  distribu- 
tion of  products.  And  France,  with  its  millions  of  small 
peasant  proprietors,  the  hardest,  the  most  griping,  the  most 
individual  of  men,  was  perhaps  the  nation  least  suited  to 
begin  such  an  experiment  France  had  passed  far  beyond 
the  stage  of  village  communal  life,  and  yet  had  attained  but 
in  a  small  degree  the  level  of  the  great  machine,  socialised 
industry.  Paris  certainly  could  not  be  a  socialist  centre  by 
itself,  when  the  city  depended  for  its  well-being  upon  the 
sale  of  its  goods  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  people  each  of  whom  was  fighting  for  his 
own  hand. 

That  great  struggle  for  emancipation  failed.  The  time 
was  not  ripe ;  and  five-and-thirty  years  later,  we  can 
see  that  even  yet  it  has  scarcely  come.  Ignorance  and 
race  hatred,  national  pride  and  difference  of  language  still 

ciated  as  years  go  on.  No  French  revolutionary  leader  will,  I  venture 
to  think,  stand  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  he.  Out  of  his 
long  life  he  spent  forty  years  in  gaoL  All  the  working-class  of 
PariSy  who  could,  followed  his  corpse  to  its  grave. 
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shot  the  workers  out  from  the  great  field  of  intemational 
co-operation.  Yet  there  were  in  1848  Socialists  of  estab- 
lished character  and  reputation  in  every  country  in  Europe 
who  were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  their  brethren 
elsewhere.  In  Kngland^ — ^though  the  fact  is  now  too  often 
forgotten  or  conveniently  pushed  aside — there  was  perhaps 
more  practical  Socialism  than  in  any  other  nation.  For  the 
teaching  of  Robert  Owen,  Sadler,  and  Oaetler,  to  say  nothing 
of  others,  had  been  veiy  widely  accepted.  Robert  Owen 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  French  Socialists,  and  wrote  to 
them  some  remarkable  letters.  Others  were  in  constant 
correspondence  with  advanced  newspapei^  in  France  and 
Germany ;  more  than  one  of  the  leaders  in  Ireland  was  on 
good  terms  with  English  revolutionists,  as  well  as  with  their 
continental  brethren.  Further  afield,  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and 
their  fellow-revolutionists  were  ready  to  accept  assistance  in 
their  work  from  men  of  any  nationahty,  though  their  ener- 
gies were  directed  chiefly  to  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
own  countries  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  ;  and  Mazzini, 
though  a  noble  moral  teacher,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  great 
class  stru^le  which  underlies  all  national  movements,  and 
will  end  by  reducing  them  all  to  insignificance. 

The  necessity  for  absolutely  united  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  workers  in  all  civilised  countries  against  the  capital- 
ist class  and  the  governments  which  were  then  as  now 
merely  boards  of  directors  elected  in  the  interest  of  that 
class,  was  first  made  phun  in  a  scientific  form  in  the  famous 
Communist  Manifesto  signed  by  Marx  and  Engels,  already 
referred  to  more  than  once,  which  was  printed  and  published 
in  1847,  This  manifesto  is  by  no  means  written  in  a 
popular  form.  It  is  rather  a  historical  and  philosophical 
disquisition   upon  the  growth   of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
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proletariat  as  the  two  great  antagonistic  forces  of  the  present 
and  the  future.     As  a  scientific  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
combination  among  the  workers  of  all  lands,  it  remains 
most   valuable.       This    manifesto   was    in    fact   an   open 
declaration  of  a   class  war  as  a  necessity  for  the  enfiran- 
chisement  of  the  workers.     Everything  that  the  respect- 
able bourgeois  holds  as  most  sacred — private  property  only 
for  the   well-to-do,  higher   education  for  the    income-tax 
payer  alone,  capital  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  pecuniary 
relations  as  the  eternal  basis  of  the  best  possible  society,  are 
denounced  as  merely  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  profit-monger- 
ing  class  now  dominant,  and   the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
proletariat  over  the  bourgeoisie  is  shadowed  forth  as  a  his- 
torical necessity,  in  the  same  way  that  the  conquest  of  the 
feudal  system  by  the  bourgeoisie  itself  was  also  a  historical 
necessity.     The    concluding   sentences   are    as    follows : — 
"  Communists  help  every  revolutionary  movement  against 
existing  social  and  political  conditions  wherever  it  may  be. 
In   all    such  movements   their   object    is   to  point  to  the 
question  of  property  as  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
movement,   no  matter  what  the    degree    of   development 
which    property    may    have    reached.     Communists    lastly 
strive  everywhere  for   the   unity  and   combination   of  the 
democratic  parties  in  all  countries.     Communists  disdain  to 
hide  their  aims  and  objects.     They  openly  declare  that 
their  ends  can  only  be  compassed  by  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  all  existing  social  arrangements.     Let  the   governing 
classes  tremble  at  a  Communist  Revolution.     The  working 
classes  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains.      They  have 
a  world  to  win.     Working-men  of  the  world,  Unite  ! " 

But  this  appeal,  able  as  it  was,  produced  little  practical 
efiect  at  the  time.     One  of  its  authors,  Marx,  was  driven  to 
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take  up  his  abode  in  England,  where,  although  he  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  with  Socialists  of  all  countries,  he 
devoted  himself  for  many  years  chiefly  to  working  out  his 
economical  and  social  views  in  a  scientific  shape.  Even 
Germany  long  gave  no  response  to  these  ideas.  In 
France  the  success  of  the  Empire  was  fatal  for  the  time 
to  an  .active  Socialist  propaganda.  Elsewhere  than  in 
England  and  France,  Socialism  as  an  organised  force  did 
not  exist  and  never  had  existed.  The  agitation,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  have  remained  almost  stationary 
from  1848  until  1864,  a  period  of  sixteen  years  of  com- 
plete middle-class  ascendancy  in  every  country  ;  although 
in  England  the  Trade  Unions  gained  something  for  the 
workers  by  their  improved  organisation.  In  1864,  how- 
ever, on  the  24th  September,  a  meeting  was  held  at  St 
Martin's  Hall,  London,  with  Professor  Beesly  in  the  chair, 
which  renewed  the  Socialist  agitation  and  gave  it  an  inter- 
national basis.  This  meeting  had  been  gradually  led  up  to 
by  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English,  French,  and  German 
working-men  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Poles  ;  nor 
should  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  Garibaldi's  visit 
to  England  in  1863  be  overlooked,  as  showing  that  the 
working-men  of  London  were  far  more  ready  to  greet  a 
noble  popular  leader  than  to  bow  down  before  kings  and 
emperors. 

Throughout  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
the  same  spirit  was  shown  by  the  workers.  Whilst  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  were  in  favour  of  the  Slave-States,  the 
English  working-men  who  suffered  most  from  the  civil  war 
were  from  beginning  to  end  earnestly  on  the  side  of  the 
Northerners.  The  growing  power  of  the  Trade  Unions  and 
the   capacity  shown  at  this  time  by  their  leaders,  Odger, 
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Howell,  Lucraft,  &c. — those  who  are  still  living  having 
been  far  more  advanced  men  and  far  more  genuine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers  then  than  they  are  to-day-r-helped 
on  the  general  cause.  A  more  favourable  opportunity,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  Englishmen  were  concerned,  could  not  have 
been  chosen.  The  best  known  names  of  the  active  Inter- 
nationalists were  those  given  above,  together  with  Marx, 
Engels,  Eccarius,  Lelubez,  Tolain,  Bosquet,  and  Hermann 
Jung.  The  first  executive  had  Odger  for  president, 
Wheeler  as  treasurer,  Cremer  as  secretary,  and  correspond- 
ing secretaries  were  appointed  for  the  different  European 
countries.  At  first  Mazzini,  with  whom  Major  Wolff  was 
closely  connected,  joined  in  the  movement,  which,  in  so  fsur 
as  it  was  merely  international,  he  himself  had  frequently 
championed  and  tried  to  set  on  foot  But  Mazzini,  with  all 
his  noble  principles  and  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
sake  of  his  cause,  had  no  idea  of  the  economical  class  struggle 
which  was  necessary  to  right  the  evils  he  saw  around  hiuL 
He  thought  that  appeals  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  capita- 
list class,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christian  brotherly  love 
among  all  classes  would  be  successful ;  and  that  when  once 
the  national  struggles  were  over,  the  nations  might  unite 
on  the  basis  of  a  genial  middle-class  supremacy  which 
should  still  care  for  the  interests  of  the  workers.  Mazzini, 
in  fact,  was  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  war,  which  of 
course  was  the  very  reason  for  international  combination 
among  Socialists  at  all.  His  views,  however,  naturally  met 
with  little  acceptance  among  working-men,  who  found 
themselves  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  possessing 
classes  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  machines.  Mazzini 
therefore  withdrew,  and  from  that  time  forward  Marx  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  International,  the  formation  of 
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which  his  genius  had  first  seen  to  he  necessary  for  the 
workers. 

Throughout  all  the  documents  and  manifestoes  of  the 
International  runs  the  idea  which  concludes  the  great 
manifesto  (rf"  1847 — "  Proletarians  of  all  conntries,  unite  " — 
throngbout  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  bourgeoisie,  and  their 
hangers-on  the  modem  landlords,  with  their  domestic  ser- 
vaots,  and  others  who  contribute  to  their  luxury,  are  the 
real  enemies  of  the  working  class.  By  their  monopoly  of 
the  means  of  production,  by  their  monopoly  of  the  higher 
education,  in  short,  by  the  entire  supremacy  of  the  middle 
class  over  the  whole  field  of  social  economy  and  human 
knowledge,  they  have  become  complete  masters  of  the  wage- 
earners,  whom  they  use  as  mere  machines.  Hence  the 
object  of  the  workers  in  every  country  must  be  to  obtain 
peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary,  the  complete 
control  of  political  power  in  order  to  turn  it  to  accoimt 
in  social  reconstructioiL  To  do  this,  community  of  action 
is  essential  between  men  of  all  nations  who  work  with 
their  hands ;  and  success  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  working  classes  themselves.  These  views  were 
fuUy  accepted  and  the  need  for  combination  admitted  at  the 
meeting  in  St  Martin's  Hall,  where  the  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  International  Working  Man's  Association  were 
laid  down. 

Nothing  can  be  nobler  in  spirit  or  more  just  in  expression 
than  these  rules,  which,  based  npon  the  formula,  "  no  duties 
without  rights,  no  rights  without  duties,"  bind  each  of  the 
members  to  act  towards  one  another  and  all  men  with  truth, 
uprightness,  and  morality,  without  reference  to  colour,  creed, 
or  nationality.  The  members  are  also  pledged  to  help  those 
who  may  change  their  pUce  of  abode,  and  to  receive  new- 
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comers  who  are  members  as  friends*  Though  the  demands 
made  are  adapted  to  the  social  conditions  of  each  comitiy, 
none  of  the  branches  are  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  only 
by  a  common  movement  can  the  great  result  aimed  at  be. 
achieved.  The  International  rapidly  grew  in  strength  and 
gave  much  assistance  to  the  workers  in  strikes  alike  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England, 
the  International  was  happily  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  return  to  their  own  coimtry  of  workmen  who  came 
,  over  or  were  brought  over  at  a  time  of  strike  in  order 
to  reduce  wages,  thus  helping  to  defeat  the  capitalists,  or  at 
any  rate  to  bring  them  to  terms  sooner  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible. 

The  first  Congress  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1866,  at  which 
attempts  were  made  to  form  a  common  basis  of  action  for 
all  labour  organisations,  and  to  draw  the  trade  unions  from 
the  narrow  ground  of  mere  struggles  for  raising  wages  on  to 
the  wider  field  of  international  combination  for  the  general 
good.  At  this  same  Congress  the  question  arose  between 
those  who  wished'  to  exclude  the  men  who  merely  used 
brain  work  from  common  action  with  the  hand  workers,  for 
whose  benefit  the  International  was  founded  The  exclu- 
sion of  the  brain- workers  was  not  carried ;  which  was  lucky^ 
seeing  that  with  Marx,  Engels,  Liebknecht,  and  others  out  of 
the  way  the  International  would  have  had  small  chance  of 
success.  But  the  organisation  was  still  growing  in  numbers, 
and  met  with  denunciation  and  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  different  European  Governments.  Social  emanci- 
pation clearly  meant  political  warfare  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other ;  so  in  France,  in  particular,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ititemational  were  considered  as  treasonable.  The  fear  of 
the  International  was  really  greater  among  European  states- 
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men  at  thia  time  than  its  power  at  this  or  any  other  period 
altogether  justified.  Marx's  great  ideas  were  never  fully 
accepted  by  enough  people  to  give  them  effect;  and  although 
much  has  been  made  by  outsiders  of  the  secret  propaganda, 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  ever  reached  the  dimen- 
sions which  the  natural  dread  of  capitalists  imagined. 

The  International  beyond  question  gained  ground  until 
the  year  1870,  and  the  views  which  found  fovour  were 
set  forth  in  increasing  detail  upon  an  economical  foun- 
datioa  Thus  at  the  Congress  of  Brussels  in  1868,  it  was 
detnded  that  all  quarries,  coal  and  other  mines,  as  well  as 
railways,  should  belong  to  the  State,  and  be  worked  by  com- 
panies of  workmen  instead  of  by  companies  of  capitalists,  so 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  they  become  a  monopoly. 
With  respect  to  the  agricultural  land,  it  was  resolved  that 
as  land  is  the  primary  source  of  all  wealth,  and  is  more  and 
more  worked  on  a  large  scale  with  improved  machinery, 
that  also  should  be  handled  as  a  State  enterprise  like  the 
mines  and  the  railways.  Canals,  roads,  telegraphs,  and 
forestry  would  naturally  fall  under  the  same  mam^ment 
Machineiy  must  in  like  manner  belong  to  the  workers,  and 
new  machines  should  only  be  introduced  under  recognised 
guarantees  and  compensations.*  These,  of  course,  are  the 
ideas  of  the  old  economists,  English  and  others,  taken  and 
applied  to  a  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  human  society; 
and  Robert  Owen's  Utopian  "  Association  of  all  Classes  of 
all  Nations,"  t(^ther  with  the  various  international  middle- 
class  combinations,  are  changed  into  an  international  or- 
ganisation of  one  special  class  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
complete  victory  in  a  great  class  struggle  throughout  tbeworld. 
The  object  is  t»  secure  for  all  the  full  thiits  of  their 
*  Compare  Sir  Jaiaea  Steukrt,  qnoted  in  chapter  iii. 
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labour,  and  as  the  market  for  the  exchange  of  goods  is  as 
wide  as  the  world,  as  also  capitalism  acts  without  reference 
to  race,  creed,  or  nationality,  so  must  eventually  the  labouren 
combine  all  over  the  globe  to  sweep  away  rent,  interest,  and 
profit  in  every  form.  Each  nation  must  deal  first  with  its 
own  profit-making  class  and  remove  exchange  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual,  as  production  has  already  ceased  to  be 
individual  and  has  become  social ;  but  in  the  long  run  com- 
plete victory  will  only  be  gained  for  mankind  by  universal 
combination  among  the  workers.  Needless  to  say  that  the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other,  was  the  brain  of  the  International, 
saw  himself  that,  no  matter  how  rapidly  the  power  of  man- 
kind over  nature  might  develop,  such  a  complete  combina- 
tion— involving  as  it  does  agreement  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  which  the  calming-down  of  race-hatred  in 
Europe  is  child's-play — must  be  a  long,  very  long,  process. 
In  Europe  alone  progress  might  be  more  rapid. 

At  first,  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the 
Qovemments  of  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the 
International  made  way  rapidly.  The  idea  was  a  great  one, 
the  thinker  who  virtually  controlled  the  organisation  and 
was  in  receipt  of  the  most  correct  information  had  no 
personal  objects  to  serve,  whilst  possessing  the  strange  depth 
and  subtlety  of  the  Jewish  intellect,  combined  with  the 
never-ceasing  industry  of  the  German.  The  time,  as 
already  stated,  was  favourable ;  for  strikes  were  frequent  in 
all  countries,  and  the  year  1866  was  a  period  of  serious 
financial  and  industrial  collapse.  Further,  Lassalle  had 
begun  his  agitation  in  Germany  in  1862,  and  had  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  workmen  of  that  country  which  the  philo- 
sophical turn  of  his  speeches  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  an 
Englishman  to  understand.    His  success,  however,  was  quite 
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extraordinary,  and  Oermaa  workmen  who  heard  him  during 
}ii3  brief  and  stirring  career  as  a  public  orator,  can  scarcely 
speak  of  him  even  now  without  emotion.  Lassalle  was, 
like  Karl  Marx,  a  Jew,  and  had  been  received  by  Marx  him- 
self in  1848  into  the  Communist  organisation — the  League 
of  the  Just.  But  after  that  date  Lassalle  took  no  part 
in  the  work  for  fourteen  years,  devoting  himself  to  studies 
in  a  widely  different  field ;  nor  indeed  could  it  ever  be 
said  that  the  i^tator  had  any  economical  ideas  of  his 
own  in  the  sense  that  he  pushed  a  step  further  forward 
the  investigations  of  his  immediate  teachers — Marx  and 
Rodbertus. 

None  the  less  he  did  a  great  work.  His  "Arbeiter- 
leaebnch,"  the  reprint  of  a  long  speech  delivered  at  Leipsig 
in  April  1863,  had  an  astonishing  success,  although,  of 
course,  he  met  with  the  usual  misrepresentation  which  all 
Socialists  expect  from  the  capitalist  press.  His  attacks 
upon  the  Schulze-Delitsch  co-operation  trickery,  his  denun* 
ctatious  of  the  Manchester  School,  his  proposals  for  the 
foundation  of  large  industrial  establishments  by  the  help  of 
loans  of  capital  or  credit  from  the  State  vere  received  with 
enthusiasm.  Moreover,  Lassalle  was,  unlike  Blanqui  or 
Marx,  essentially  a  national  Socialist,  who  wished,  ahove  all 
things,  to  raise  the  Fatherland  to  a  high  level  of  greatuess 
and  glory.  Eager  to  beat  down  the  sham  Liberalism  rampant 
in  Qermany  as  in  England,  he  wished  to  do  so  iu  order  that 
Germany  might  be  the  gainer.  And  this  national  turn, 
though  a  grave  weakness  economically,  when  wo  see  that  the 
market  of  the  world  has  completely  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  restricted  national  market,  was  nevertheless  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  an  agitator  who  wished  to  rouse 
his  countrymen  from  a  long  and  apparently  hopeless  apathy. 
2d 
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He  took  up,  in  fact,  the  prc^ramme  of  the  English  social 
agitators  of  the  Chartist  times,  and  applied  it  with  additions 
to  Germany,  hoping  to  bring  about  the  success  of  his  ideas 
by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  through  the  ballot  and 
universal  suffrage.  In  fact,  the  social  movenaent  which  iras 
at  its  height  in  England  from  1835  to  184<8  and  then  died 
down,  was  reproduced  in  Germany,  and  carried  to  a  point 
which  even  Robert  Owen  scarcely  foresaw.  lAssalle  un- 
fortunately woa  killed  in  a  duel  just  as  he  wefi  at  tlie 
height  of  his  reputation  and  popularity  ;  but  his  death  in 
such  circumstances  gave  almost  as  great  an  impetus  to  his 
teaching  as  his  continued  activity  could  have  done. 

Lassalle  was  allowed  an  amount  of  latitude  in  his  agita- 
tion which  was  certainly  surprising.  He  was  supported 
rather  than  checked  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  Fortschritt-Fartei  and  the  Liberals  generally ;  though 
could  that  statesman  have  foreseen  that  the  result  of  the 
Lassalle  agitation  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  Ifarx 
OF  International  party,  which  has  steadily  advocated  the  use 
of  force  when  success  seemed  feasible,  and  has  invariably 
proposed,  wherever  possible,  to  act  with  the  Socialists  of 
foreign  countries,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  agitator 
would  have  been  more  annoyed  by  officials  than  he  wa& 
In  any  case,  Laasalle's  agitation,  though  in  itself  national, 
gained  many  adherents  later  for  the  lutemational  Working 
Man's  Association  and  the  German  Social-Democratic  par^. 
This,  which  is  to-day  the  only  really  oipmised  or  formidable 
Socialist  body  in  Germany,  made  great  way  through  the 
energetic  work  of  Liebknecht  and  Bebel,  who  are  now,  it 
they  have  been  for  years  past,  its  principal  leaders.  Gennanj 
took  the  lead  in  the  renewed  Socialist  agitation,  as  migbt 
have  been  expected  from  the  long  uphill  work  done  by  the 
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scientific  writers  of  the  party,  aod  the  superior  education 
of  the  work-people  themselves. 

Other  causes  also  tended  to  give  Germany  the  leadership 
in  the  agitation,  though  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment knew  well  that  the  real  reorganisation  must  be^n  in 
England  ;  and  from  Germany  the  movement  spread  easily  to 
Austria,  where  Bodbertus  and  Stein,  and  even  the  confused 
Schoeffle,*  had  their  share  in  preparing  the  way  for  a 
thorough  agitation.  The  capitalist  system  came  upon 
Germany  and  Austria  in  a  shape  and  at  a  time 
specially  favourable  to  resistance  by  the  people.  To  begin 
with,  it  has  crushed  down  the  peasantry  and  smalt  land- 
owners, by  the  pressure  of  indebtedness  to  Jews  and  mort- 
gage-banks through  methods  which  are  equally  applicable 
in  all  countries  where  the  crops  or  the  capital-value  of  the 
land  are  hypothecated  to  money-dealers  ;  next,  it  has,  by  the 
Uw  of  large  capitals  and  the  growth  of  factory  industry, 
shut  out  from  risii^  young  men  who  have  been  thoroughly 
educated  that  improvement  in  position  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  look  forward  to;  thirdly,  the  political  situation,  with 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  army,  and  especially  in  Austria, 
the  domination  of  Jews  in  finance  and  of  hide-bound  bureau- 
crats in  administration,  has  increased  the  discontent  Hence 
constant  emigration,  which  has  drawn  away  the  small  capi- 
talists and  has  left  the  people  face  to  fJEice  with  their  oppres- 
sors. The  rapidity  with  which  the  Socialist  teaching  made 
head  was  therefore  scarcely  surprising.     The  people  were 

*  Sch<ctfle's  criticisnia  of  what  he  auppoaeH  the  Socialista  to  mean  Ekre 
not  deficient  in  acutenen.  They  are  at  any  rate  much  better  than  Mr 
Fawcett'a  recent  article  in  "  MacmiUan's  Magazine."  But  Schostfle  liaa 
no  more  gntoped  Harz'a  theoriea  than  M.  de  Laveleje  baa.  Schceffle'a 
best  renuub  agaiuat  Sociiiliat  riews,  as  he  understanda  them,  are  to  be 
(bund  at  p.  340,  H  leq.,  of  hia  "  Kapitalismna  und  Socialiamua." 
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educated  and  the  lower  middle-class  disappointed.  Socialist 
journals  sprang  up  in  every  direction,  and  when  the  war  with 
France  was  prepared  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  it  was  the 
Social-Democrats  of  Germany  who,  to  their  eternal  honour, 
proclaimed  that  there  could  be  no  real  cause  of  quarrel 
between  the  people  of  Germany  and  the  people  of  France ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  war  between  the  two  countries  meant 
a  danger  to  civilisation. 

Prior  to  1870,  the  International  reached  the  height  of  its 
power  under  Marx's  guidance,  and  it  seemed  not  impossible 
that  his  gigantic  programme  of  a  general  rising  of  the 
European  proletariat,  at  any  rate  in  the  great  centres  of 
population,  might  be  brought  about  in  his  lifetime.  In  the 
years  just  before  the  war  indeed,  the  struggle  between  labour 
and  capital  was  everywhere  taking  a  threatening  shape,  and 
the  International  was  the  only  body  which  had  either  the 
information  or  the  brains  at  command  to  give  these  various 
movements  in  different  countries  a  definite  and,  eventuallf, 
a  combined  organisation.  The  war  between  France  and 
Germany  did  much  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  peo[de^  Old 
national  and  race  hatreds  were  stirred  afresh,  especially 
among  the  French,  and  Sedan  and  Metz,  with  the  occupation 
of  France,  swept  away  for  the  time  all  idea  of  fraternity.  The 
war  over,  the  rising  of  the  Commune  in  Paris  began,  and 
then  Marx,  who  saw  that  the  movement  was  hopeless  unless 
others  rose  at  the  same  time,  was  denounced  as  a  Germsn 
Jew  because  he  tried  to  dissuade  the  French  revotntionists 
from  uselessly  sacrificing  their  own  lives.*    Yet  the  Commune 

*  None  the  less  the  principal  organ  of  the  International  cheered  th 
Commune  on  when  the  struggle  had  once  began,  and  spoke  of  this  gn*t 
Paris  insurrection  against  the  foundation  of  the  mean  bourgeois  B^     i 
public  as  a  neceesary  prologue  to  the  coming  international  fedentioD 
and  reorganisation  of  societj.    The  Paris  Commune  was  indeed  a  laixl'    j 
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startled  Europe,  and  tbe  atrocities  committed  by  Thiers  and 
Gallifet,  the  30,000  {>eop1e  killed  in  cold  blood  in  Paris,  tbe 
horrors,  in  short,  which  accompanied  "  the  triumph  of 
order,"  have  remained  faet  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  labour- 
ing people  all  the  world  over.  Whilst  tbe  middle-class  is 
content,  ae  a  rule,  to  think  of  the  insurrection  as  an  afiair 
of  petroleuses  and  dynamitards,  the  Socialist  party  con- 
stantly recalls  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  furious  blundering, 
unfortunate  rashness,  and  sad  personal  jealousies,  Paris  was 
never  so  peaceful  nor  were  so  few  crimes  ever  committed 
within  a  like  period  as  during  tbe  supremacy  of  tbe  much 
abused  Commune.* 

When  the  rising  had  been  crushed  with  ferocious  cruelty, 
and  the  plain  of  Satory  had  become  a  mere  shambles,  the 
International  issued  a  manifesto,  defending  the  action  of 
the  men  who  had  lost  the  day,  and  whose  certain  defeat  its 
leaders  had  predicted.  This  document  excited  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  But  with  the  downfall  of  tbe  Commune  of 
Paris,  and  the  ill-feeling  thence  resulting  against  the  Inter- 
national and  its  great  leader,  the  organisation  received  its 
quietus  for  the  time.  Thenceforth  the  working-men  seemed 
to  lose  heart  in  England  and  France,  whilst  at  tbe  same 
time  differences  which  had  before  been  kept  under,  now 
came  fully  to  light  in  the  International  itself.  Personal 
bitternesses,  which  should  have  been  sunk  in  the  greatness 
of  the  cause,  now  had  full  swing.     In  vain  did  Marx  at  the 

mark  in  tbe  histoiy  of  peoples.  If  it  had  done  no  more  than  show  the 
world  the  nobleness  of  such  a  man  as  Deleecluze,  or  of  such  a  woman  as 
Louise  Michel,  that  alone  would  have  been  much. 

■  English  Liberals  and  ConeervativeB  who  were  in  Paris  are  agreed 
about  this.  The  government  of  Paris  during  the  three  months,  with 
all  the  miserable  results  of  the  siege  to  contend  with— famine  within 
and  the  enemy  without — was  good  in  every  respecL 
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Hague  Congress  strive  to  save  the  work  of  his  life  from  eVen 
temporary  injury  by  a  noble  appeal  to  all  for  absolute  unioD 
and  solidarity.  "  Solidarity.  We  shall  attain  the  gi'eat  end 
which  we  strive  for  if  we  establish  this  life-giving  principle 
as  the  firm  foundation  for  the  workers  of  all  countries.  The 
,  Revolution  must  be  absolutely  unified,  and  we  find  a  great 
i  example  in  the  Commune  in  Paris,  which  fell  because  a 
great  revolutionary  movement  did  not  break  out  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  in  Berlin,  in  Madrid,  at  the  same  time — 
a  movement  which  should  have  made  common  cause  with 
this  powerful  rising  of  the  proletariat  of  Paris." 

That  was  the  idea  of  the  International  and  its  founder, 
the  simultaneous  and  concerted   action  of  the   workers  of 
Europe  and  the   world  against  the   class   which   by  inter- 
national  agreement   took   their    labour  for  nothing.     But 
once  more  the  time  was  not  yet,  and  there  arose  that  great 
difference    between    the    CoUectivists    and    the    Anarchists 
which  answers  to  the  disputes  between  the  Petreans  and 
Paulists,  or  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian   Church.     The  Socialist   Church  of 
material  salvation  was  split  up  in  the  same  way.     The  his- 
torical collectivist  school  of  which  Marx  and  Engels  are  the 
chief  scientific  exponents,  and  the  Social-Democratic  party  in 
all  countries  is  the  organised  social  and  political  expression, 
desires  to  obtain  control  of  all  the  forces  of  production  as 
now  developed,  owing  to  the  social  and  economical  evolution 
partly    traced    in    this    volume,   and    by   means    of  State 
management    and    international    action   and   agreement  to 
turn  all  present  machinery  and  future  improvements  to  the 
advantage  of  mankind  at  large — all  class  distinctions  being 
done  away,  and  all  contributing  their  share  of  the  slight 
manual  labour  that  would  then  be  needed.     Force  would 
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be  used  to  bring  this  about ;  *  but  only  in  oi^nised  ^hion 
and  in  order  to  give  the  workers  complete  command  of 
existing  forms,  not  certainly  to  destroy  those  forms  entirely 
on  the  chance  that  something  better  nould  grow  up  out 
of  chaos  come  again.  Bevolution  being  the  unavoidable 
result  of  causes  long  prepared  through  history,  and  the 
minds  of  men  being  framed  by  a  series  of  previous  circum> 
stances,  the  most  which  could  be  done  was  to  help  on  the 
development  and  to  a  certain  extent  direct  its  course. 
These  collectivist  views  had  been  accepted  partly  con- 
sciously and  partly  unconsciouidy  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  thinkers  among  the  working-men  of  Europe.  In  the 
Teutonic  countries  in  particular,  as  well  as  in  Scandinavia 
and  in  Switzerland,  these  opinions  were  prevalent.  The 
failure  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  attitude  which 
the  International  assumed  towards  the  rising  in  the  first 
instance  gave  an  impetus  to  a  form  of  revolution  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  and  noble  enthusiasm  of 
many  of  its  champions,  is  really  nothing  but  reaction  in 
disguise.  Though  Proudhon  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  this  so-called  anarchist  school,  the  Russian 
Bakunin  was  certainly  the  chief  apostle  of  the  sect,  and  it 
was  in  great  part  due  to  his  energy  that  the  anarchist 
doctrines  spread  in  the  "  Latin  "  countries  where  previously 
the  ideas  of  the  International  had  obtained  a  reasonable 
foothold.t  In  Spain,  especially,  Bakunin  had  a  great  success, 
and  the  recent  underground  workings  of  the  Uano  Negra 

*  "  Force  is  the  midwife  of  progress,  and  delivera  th«  old  society 
pregnant  with  the  new,"  says  Marx. 

f  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  clear 
description  of  anarchism  from  any  of  its  champions,  nor  can  I  grasp  the 
views  of  Bakunin  himaelf ;  but  I  try  to  give  as  plain  a  statement  in 
brief  aa  I  can. 
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are  the  results  of  the  propaganda  which  he  carried  on  so 
assiduously  in  that  country.  The  revolutionists  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia  also  accepted  his  views  in  an  increasing 
degree,  but  few  Germans  and  no  Englishmen  have  ever 
followed  Bakunin. 

Marx,  who  was  of  course  as  much  superior  to  Bakunin  in 
original  capacity  and  acquired  knowledge  as  Faraday  to 
Edison,  not  content  with  refuting  Bakunin's  hasty  theories, 
denounced  him  as  a  paid  agent  of  the  Russian  Government 
Other  German  writers  have  called  the  man  "  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  International,''  a  "  hell-hound,"  and  the  like  pretty 
names.  TJiey  have  regarded  all  his  movements  as  dictated 
by  the  one  object  of  rendering  Germany,  and  through 
Germany  Europe,  an  easy  prey  to  Russian  barbarism. 
That  Bakunin  was  at  one  time,  if  not  always,  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  Slavonic  race  crusade  against  Germans 
cannot  be  questioned,  nor  possibly  that  he  was,  as  Lassalle 
in  Germany  was,  on  good  terms  with  more  than  one  member 
of  the  Russian  Government ;  to  say  also  that  his  methods 
were  semi- Asiatic  is  only  to  reaflSrm  that  he  was  a  Russian. 
But  that  he  meant  to  be  a  revolutionist  and  an  active  one 
is  as  clear  as  that  his  influence  in  most  countries  of  Western 
Europe  has  been  distinctly  reactionary.  In  place  of  the 
centralised  system  with  local  developments  which  the 
Collectivists  predict  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  economi- 
cal evolution  in  the  highest  forms  of  civilisation,  Bakunin 
and  the  anarchists  strive  for  a  communal  system  where 
each  commune  shall  do  what  it  pleases,  and  each  indi- 
vidual of  that  commune  shall  make  a  little  heaven — or  hell 
— for  himself.  Whether  the  commune  is  to  be  a  nation  like 
London  or  a  hamlet  like  Eye  is  never  explained  ;  possibly 
for  the  good  reason  that  the  first  object  of  every  true  revolu- 
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tioDist  should  be  to  deatroy  everything  as  soon  as  posuble 
and  leave  the' rest  to  cbanca  Anarchism  in  a  word  is 
individualism  gone  mad. 

Bakunin's  instructions  are  at  any  rate  plain  enough. 
"  Every  genuine  revolutionist,"  he  says,  "  has  but  one 
science — simple  destruction — and  to  this  end  he  studies 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  perhaps  also  medicine. 
With  the  same  object  he  studies  the  science  of  living — 
men,  characters,  relationships,  as  well  as  all  the  condi- 
tions of  existing  social  order  in  all  possible  directions. 
The  object  is  ever  the  same,  the  quickest  and  surest  pos- 
sible destruction  of  this  disgusting  arrangement  of  the  world. 
He  despises  public  opinion  and  hates  the  present  social 
ethics  in  all  their  motives  and  manifestations.  For  him 
everjrtbing  is  moral  which  favours  the  triumph  of  the  revo- 
lution, everything  immoral  and  criminal  which  hinders  it. 
War  to  the  knife  is  declared  between  him  and  society,  open 
or  secret  as  the  case  may  be,  but  never-ending,  implacable 
war."  "  Again,  since  utter  and  entire  destruction  of  what 
exists  can  alone  benefit  the  people,  there  must  be  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  attempting  to  map  out  a  plan  of  society  for 
the  future.  "  The  future  oi^nisation  will  doubtless  be 
developed  from  the  movement  and  life  of  the  people,  but 
that  is  the  business  of  future  generations.  Our  work  is 
frightful,  complete,  implacable,  and  universal  destruction." 
Thus  Bakunin's  "  New  Moral  World,"  with  its  complete 
transformation  of  human  sentiments  and  duties,  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  wholesale  devastation. 

*  S«e  Bakunin's  "  Catechism  of  RevolutioD,"  Ueyer  Emancipations — 
Kampf  des  Vierten  Standes,  vol,  ii.,  p.  391.  Very  pretty  reading  it  all 
ig  for  comfortable  fathera  of  snug,  respectable  middle-claaa  house- 
holds. 
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This  advice,  which  extends  to  the  minutest  details  of 
conduct  for  male  and  female  revolutionists,  alike  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  a  revolutionary  organisation,  was 
meant  in  the  first  place  for  Russians.  How  faithfuUy  the 
so-called  Nihilists  have  followed  Bakunin's  injunctions  may 
be  read  in  "  Underground  Russia/'  where  the  fig^e  of  the 
man  in  the  printing  ofiice,  who  worked  steadily  on  in  the  most 
frightfully  insanitary  conditions  with  successive  bands  of  revo- 
lutionists, his  very  name  and  identity  having  been  forgotten, 
and  his  whole  being  sunk  in  the  cause,  is  at  least  an  evi- 
dence of  what  extraordinary  enthusiasm  this  creed  of  uni- 
versal devastation  for  the  sake  of  humanity  can  arouse. 
There  are  many  similar  instances  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  a 
revolutionary  sect  which  numbers  among  its  adherents  such 
men  as  M.  Elisde  R^clus,  or  Prince  Krapotkin,  or  such  a 
woman  as  the  late  Sophie  Perovskaia,  is  wanting  in  men  of 
knowledge  and  science  or  in  women  of  rank  and  beauty. 
In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  also,  anarchist  groups  have  been 
formed,  who  ever  and  anon  give  evidence  of  their  existence 
by  a  splutter  of  volcanic  action.  "  Nothing,"  say  the  an- 
archists, "  can  be  worse  than  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed 
which  are  ever  going  on  daily  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called 
in  irony,  civilisation.  Against  that  civilisation  we  have  de- 
clared war ;  that  civilisation  we  mean  to  sweep  away  utterly 
by  war — war  by  the  individual  and  war  in  concert  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  can.  To  us  all  weapons  are  lawful, 
and  all  your  talk  of  morality  is  simply  fiddlesticks.  Force 
is  being  used  against  the  people  every  hour ;  we  use  force— 
the  scientific  resources  of  your  blessed  civilisation — in  reply. 
Thus  it  is  that  dynamite  and  pikrate  of  potash,  and  ful- 
minate of  silver  and  otlier  less  known  and  more  dangerous 
chemicals,  are  being  handled  in  the  most  scientific  manner 
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for  our  puipose.  Thus  only  can  the  peoples  be  finally 
freed." 

Desperate  as  ia  the  coadition  of  our  present  society  in 
many  respects,  it  is,  I  think,  difficult  for  any  Englishman 
to  doubt  that  the  anarchist  is  in  reality  only  a  reactionist 
and  the  helper  of  reaction.  Those  very  powers,  that  very 
enthusiasm,  which  is  being  devoted  to  bring  about  complete 
destruction  and  to  organise  perfect  vengeance,  might,  if 
.npplied  to  organised  effort,  obtain  control  of  the  forces  of 
modem  society  to  some  good  end.  Holding  such  opinions, 
however,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Bakunin  withdrew  from 
the  International  which  Marx  bad  organised,  and  tried  to 
found  one  of  an  anarchist  type,  which  hia  followers  since  his 
death  have  vainly  striven  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  organisation.  Between  the  two  sections  of 
Revolutionists  there  ia,  as  already  stated,  no  love  tost ;  and 
though  at  times  they  act  in  the  same  direction,  they  do  so 
from  motives  as  different  as  those  which  would  actuate  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  in  fighting  for  their  common  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  probably  the  growing  power  of  the  anarcliist 
party  in  the  Latin  countries  more  than  any  belief  that 
America  was  the  best  centre  of  action  which  led  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  International 
CoUectivbt  organisation  from  London  to  New  York. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
increasing  weight  of  the  recurring  depressions  due  to  our 
capitalist  system,  the  rapid  development  of  new  forms  of 
production  arc  forcing  the  labouring  classes  into  interna- 
tional understandings  apart  from  the  more  conscious  action 
of  coUectivists  or  anarchists.  The  Trades  Union  Congress 
held  at  Nottii^bam  in  1883  had  before  '\\&  members  little 
better  than  middle-class  measures  of  the  mildest  t>'pe,  the 
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whole  tone  of  the  delegates  was  such  that  the  capitalist 
press  once  more  complimented  them  all  round  as  being  no 
longer  in  the  least  dangerous  to  the  class  which  oppresses 
the  workers  as  a  body.  The  delegates  even  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  against  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  which  they 
voted  for  in  1882,  one  delegate  actually  stating,  in  my 
hearing  and  amid  some  applause,  that  the  people  had  no 
right  and  could  have  no  right  to  the  land  of  their  own 
country.*  Yet  this  aristocracy  of  labour,  representing  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  workers  of  the  country,  and  wholly 
incompetent  as  they  have  shown  themselves  of  late  years  to 
organise  or  control  strikes  such  as  that  of  the  ironworkers  of 
Staffordshire,  or  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire,  were 
fain  to  accept  an  invitation  firom  Paris  to  an  International 
Congress  of  representatives  of  various  trades.  The  minority 
of  more  advanced  men  among  the  English  Trade  Unionists 
may  ere  long  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their  voices 
heard  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  class  are  identical  in  all  countries 
as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  possessing  classes  will 
become  yet  more  apparent  than  it  is  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  muzzle-law  of  1878,  the  Socialist 
party  in  Germany,  the  only  thoroughly  organised  labour 
party  as  yet  in  existence,  has  been  driven  to  secret  pro- 
paganda and  secret  combination.  After  the  final  fusion  of 
the  Lassalle  party  with  the  Marx  party  in  1876,  the  Social- 
Democrats  were  really  the  coming  political  force  in  Germany, 
the  only  one  which  had  genuine  enthusiasm  combined  with 
thorough  political  knowledge  at  its  command.  The  attempts 
of  Hodel  and  Nobiling,  who  were  not  Socialists,  on  the  life 

*  Mr  Battensby  of  Glasgow.    It  is  well  to  record  the  name  of  such  a 
champion  of  his  class  as  this  ! 
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of  the  Emperor,  gave  the  pretext  for  persecution,  though  if 
the  Socialists  themselves  had  shown  a  bolder  front  it  is 
douhtful  whether  the  shameful  legislation  could  have  been 
carried.  It  is  no  small  matter  for  a  reactionary  govern- 
ment that  all  adult  male  Germans  should  be  trained  soldiers, 
and  that  few  are  without  somo  knowledge  of  political 
economy.  But  the  leaders  held  their  hand.  Their  numer- 
ous newspapers  were  therefore  suppressed,  their  meetings 
put  down,  and  their  funds  seized.  The  principal  cities  of 
Germany  are  to-day  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  any  active 
Socialist  may  be  called  upon  to  break  up  his  home  and  quit 
his  place  of  residence  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  unity  of  Germany  has  been  dearly  purchased 
indeed  at  the  cost  of  the  infamous  tyranny  which  crushes 
down  the  people.*  For  no  publicity  whatever  being 
allowed  to  the  working  classes,  all  the  laws  in  their 
favour  are  outraged  by  the  capitalists  with  impunity,  and 
German  competition  beats  that  of  other  nations  by  grinding 
down  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Fatherland  for 
the  profit  of  the  few.f  But  unless  all  the  teachings  of 
history  are  falsified  a  terrible  upset  is  being  steadily  pre- 
pared. Even  aa  it  is,  the  party  makes  way  under  all 
discouragement  and  persecution,  and  the  return  of  Bebel  for 
Hamburg  this  year,  without  newspapers,  public  meetings,  or 
any  means  save  a  secret  propaganda  for  carrying  on  his 

*  The  chief  organ  of  the  Social-Democratic  p&rty  in  Germany  is  now 
the  Sodal-DenvArat  of  Zurich.  This  little  sheet  is  worthy  of  more 
atteutiou  thnn  it  receives  from  English  students  of  foreign  social  anij 
politicai  movements.     Such  students  are  alas  few  and  far  between. 

t  Cheap  and  naaty  (billig  uod  schlecht)  was  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
de  Beuleaux's  report  on  the  goods  of  his  countrymen.  The  best  recent 
account  of  the  Social-Democratic  pnrty  in  Germany  appeared  in  the 
A'Qunelit  Revue  for  March  1882. 
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electoral  canvass,  shows  what  progress  is  being  made.  lu 
the  army,  at  the  same  time,  proselytism  goes  on  apace,  and 
the  Socialists  were  probably  never  so  strong  in  Germany, 
especially  in  the  fortresses,  as  they  are  to-day.  Ready  as 
they  are  to  make  common  cause  with  revolutionary  move- 
ments elsewhere,  such  men  are,  of  course,  doubly  formidabla 
How  fast  the  movement  has  progressed  in  Austria  may 
be  partly  gathered  from  recent  events.  The  condition  of  the 
people  alike  in  town  and  country,  more  especially  in  Vienna 
itself,  favours  the  spread  of  Socialist  doctrines,  whilst  the 
attack  upon  the  Jews  is  a  convenient  cover  for  a  more  direct 
attack  at  an  early  date  upon  the  great  landlords  and  Chris- 
tian capitalists.  The  position  which  the  Jews  hold  in 
Austria — the  whole  political  forces  of  the  Empire  are  com- 
pletely corrupted  and  Judaised — renders  attacks  upon  them 
still  more  dangerous  to  the  powers  that  be  than  similar 
movements  in  Russia  or  Germany.  In  France  the  miser- 
able^ middle-class  Republic  which  has  stretched  tbe  law 
(^inst  agitators  and  men  on  strike  to  an  extent  which  even 
the  Empire  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  attempt,  is  mani- 
festly tottering,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  future  rests  in  a 
more  or  less  socialistic  party  coming  tu  the  head  of  aflairs. 
Few  Englishmen  fully  understand  bow  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  money-lending  system  in  v(^e  in  France 
crush  down  the  body  of  the  peasantiy,  and  how  wretched 
are  the  workers  in  the  large  towns.  Unfortunately  the 
reactionary  efforts  of  the  anarchists  may  render  oi^anised 
revolution  difficult  The  same  is  true,  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  in  Italy  aoA  Spain,  where  the  communal  system 
may  be  best  suited  to  the  people,  but  where  a  period 
of  downright  anarchy  seems  likely  to  precede  any  fresh 
development. 
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What  is  more  interesting  and  important  for  us,  as 
Englishmen,  is  the  unquestionable  spread  of  CoUectivist 
Socialism  throughout  the  United  States.*  Here,  where  but 
yesterday  all  middle-class  writers  thought  that  individualism 
must  necessarily  dominate  for  ever,  the  great  labour  move- 
ment is  growing  into  a  Socialist  shape  more  rapidly  every 
day.  Mr  Henry  George's  interesting  book  has  produced  even 
more  effect  in  his  own  country  than  it  has  in  England. 
The  growth  of  the  land  monopoly,  the  fearful  economical 
tyranny  and  wholesale  corruption  practised  by  the  great 
railroad  kings,  the  monstrous  exactions  of  corporations  such 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Well  Company  and  similar  capitalist 
associations,  are  forcing  the  workers  to  combine  more  closely 
in  organisations  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  the  knights 
of  labour  or  the  genuine  Socialist  bodies  which  are  now 
springing  up  in  every  direction.  Such  a  man  as  John 
Swinton  of  New  York,  who  has  worked  for  years  in  the 
cause,  now  begins  to  see  some  result  for  his  unremitting 
labour.  The  constant  influx  of  Socialists  from  Germany 
also  aids  the  spread  of  the  scientific  economical  socialism 
which  alone  can  afford  a  sound  basis  for  reconstruction. 

Even  as  I  write  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Labour 
and  Education  is  taking  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
working  people,  and  the  state  of  things  disclosed — the  low 
wages,  the  bad  lodging,  the  tyranny  of  capital,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  employment — has  rivalled  what  may  be  seen  in 
Europe.  All  thinking  Americans  have  been  shocked  at  the 
tale  of  misery  which  has  been   told.     Nevertheless,   the 

*  When  I  pointed  out  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  Fortni^jhdy 
Review  that  the  class  struggle  in  the  United  States  threatened  to  be 
very  bitter  at  no  distant  date,  the  capitalist  journals  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  laughed  a  contemptuous  laugh  at  my  ignorance  and  silly 
pessimism. 
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workers  as  a  whole  in  America  are  far  better  off  than  in 
Europe ;  but  there,  as  here,  it  is  the  contrast  between  ex- 
treme wealth  and  excessive  poverty  which  is  so  distressing, 
and  the  workers  have  made  up  their  minds  to  remedy  it. 
The  United  States  is  entering  on  another  grave  commercial 
crisis ;  during  the  last  there  were  3,000,000  tramps  wan- 
dering through  the  country,  whilst  the  risings  in  Pittsbui^ 
and  Baltimore  in  187G  showed  clearly  what  elements  of 
discord  lay  below  the  surface  even  then.  Now  matters  are 
much  more  serious,  inasmuch  as  the  depression  threatens  to 
be  more  grievous  and  of  longer  duration.  In  the  meantime, 
also,  the  number  of  the  labour  journals  has  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly, and  such  newspapers  as  Truih  of  San  Francisco, 
the  papers  of  the  same  name  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
the  Voice  of  the  People  of  New  York,  the  Volka  Zeitung, 
&c.,  have  a  wide  and  an  increasing  circulation  throughout 
the  working  population  of  the  United  States.  What,  how- 
ever, is  most  essential  to  Europe  is,  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  the  leaders  of  all  sections  that  international 
action  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  is  essential. 

Already  the  organised  Socialist  bodies  are  stretching  their 
hands  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  fellow-labourers  in  Europe, 
anxious  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  an  economical 
movement  which  shall  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  regulate 
production  and  exchange,  so  as  to  remove  the  existing 
anarchy,  put  an  end  to  recurrent  crises,  secure  the  workers 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  eventually  give  them  final 
control  over  the  entire  field  of  production  and  commerce — 
the  power  over  the  labourers  being  thus  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  capitalist  class  in  all  countries.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  such  a  programme  arise  from 
the  fact,  which  perhaps  even  Marx  scarcely  acknowledged 
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n  public  to  the  extent  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  the 
lifferent  civilised  countries  have  arrived  at  widely  different 
tages  in  the  social  and  economical  growth.  How  many  gene- 
ations,  calculated  according  to  the  past  rate  of  pr<^ress, 
eparate  semi-Asiatic  Bussia,  for  instance,  with  its  village- 
omiQunities  only  now  in  process  of  disint^ration,*  from  Eng- 
uid  with  its  enormous  city  proletariat  and  vast  centralised 
odustryl  Common  action  seems  almost  impossible  in  such  a 
ase,  though  education  may  do  much  to  abridge  the  transition 
eriod.     And  what  is  true  of  Russia  and  England  is  true  in 

less  degree  of  tho  workers  of  other  civilised  countries.  To  , 
ly  mind  we  have  to  base  the  first  real  socialistic  combina- 
ion  upon  the  common  interests  and  affinities  of  the  great 
lelto-Teutonic  peoples  in  America,  in  Australia,  in  these 
ilands,  and  possibly  in  Oermany,  ready  to  accept  assistance 
ad  help  from  any  other  quarter,  and  prepared  to  organise 
lis  power  upon  a  democratic  basis  for  the  industrial  wel- 
tre  of  all  portions  of  the  federation,  but  determined  to 
rganise  iadepcndently  if  others  have  mere  anarchy  in  view. 
t  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  subject  further  at  present 

am  aware  that,  as  it  is,  I  have  given  but  a  meagre  sketch 
f  the  great  movement  of  the  peoples  which  has  been  and 
I  going  on ;  but  to  have  omitted  a  survey  (however  incom- 
lete)  of  international  movements  altogether  would  have 
een  to  neglect  a  most  important  feature  in  the  historical 
Bvelopment  of  Socialism. 

*  The  condition  of  Busaia,  with  her  people  juat  rising  from  barbarism 
ilow,  and  all  the  comiptioD  of  western  civilisation  at  the  top,  is  indeed 
study.  There,  c^t  and  west,  Asia  and  Europe  meet,  and  the  ideas  of 
)th  contioents  ferment  together,  linssiu  in  contact  with  Germnny  on 
le  one  side  and  with  Cliina  on  the  other,  is  in  a  striinge  position  indeed, 
Hut  from  iulemal  difficulties. 

2e 


CHAPTER   XIIL 


THE   FUTURE. 


In  ooDsidering  the  futare  in  any  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  base  all   attempts  at 
prognostication  upon  the  most  careful  records  of  past  events. 
This  is  true  of  every  field  of  inquiry,  and  specially  true, 
though  not  always  so  clearly  admitted,  in  regard   to  the 
most  complicated  field  of  all,  that  of  human  society.     The 
study  of  social  and  economical  problems  is  now  seen  to  be 
as  hopeless  when  divorced  from  sound  historical  methods  as 
anatomy  or  surgery  which  took  no  account  of  lower  forms 
of  life  on  the  wcwk  of  previous  generations.     Not  many 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  any  man  who  said  he  could 
predict  the  return  of  a  comet  or  calculate  the  recurrence  of 
an  eclipse  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  magician  or  a 
maniaa     The  elaborate  diagnosis  which  will  to-day  enable 
a  first-rate  pathologist  to  state  precisely  the  course  of  phy- 
sical, and  through  physical  of  mental  disease  in  a  manner 
surprising  even  to  the  educated,  is  due  to  as  carefuUy  recorded 
observations  as   those  which  have  guided   the   astronomy 
to  his  irrefragable  conclusion.      Rigid  accuracy,   so  far  as 
possible,  in  the  tabulation  of  facts,  guided  all  the  while  by 
scientific  imagination,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  slip-shod 
guess-work  of  old  time  led  astray  by  theological   crazes. 
The   same  with   the  study  of   the    movements  and  rela- 
tions of  mankind  in  civilised  society  to-day:     Just  in  so  far 
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as  we  can  trace  the  evolutioD  throngli  the  long  ages  of 
social  development,  precisely  to  that  extent  maj  we  fairly 
hope  to  forecast  coWectly  the  next  stages  of  our  growth.* 

And  this  is  precisely  the  object  of  all  historical  research. 
The  mere  facta  that  men  did  thus  and  bo  in  periods  long 
gone  by  have  no  practical  or  scientific  bearing  upon  us,  the 
men  of  to-day,  save  that  they  may  lead  to  a  wiser  under- 
'  BtandiDg  of  our  present  society,  and  point  out  the  road  to  an 
earlier  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  existence  for  the 
race.  Mankind  are  modified  by  their  surroundings  from 
generation  to  generation ;  but  just  as  the  individual  man 
can  to  some  extent,  at  least,  modify  bis  own  character  and 
change  bis  own  surroundings,  so  within  far  wider  bmits 
can  a  complete  human  society  mould  the  character  and 
modify  the  surroundings  of  the  next  and  coming  geneia- 
tion8.t     It  is  with  a  view  to  leam  bow,  taking  the  fullest 

*  That  this  scientific  method  should  now  be  geDemll;  adapted  by 
Socialirts  we  owe  above  all  other  men  to  Karl  Marx,  who  himaelf, 
however,  waa  too  great  a  man  to  claim  that  absolute  origioalitj  which 
some  of  hia  foUowecs  are  fooliah  enough  to  aaaert  on  hie  behalf.  Uarx 
is  the  Darwin  of  modem  sociology,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  Plough  in  the  "  Misere  de  la  Philosophie"  in  1847,  and  in  eariier 
writing  aa  well  as  in  the  famnus  CommuniBt  Manifeato  which  he 
wrote  in  conjnnction  with  Engels,  he  puts  forward  his  theoriea,  the 
groundwork  of  hia  greatest  work,  "Zur  Kritik  der  politischen 
lEkonomie,"  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  the  "  Origin  of  Species." 

t  Hie  truly  remarkable  experiment  which  the  Jesuits  made  in  the 
development  of  social  life  among  the  inhabitants  of  Faragnay  seems  to 
me  never  to  have  received  sufficient  attention.  Robert  Owen's  experi- 
ment at  New  Lanark  in  unfavourable  circumstances  has  been  already 
referred  to.  What  may  be  done  by  man  in  the  way  of  developing 
hereditary  qualities  in  the  higher  animals  is,  of  course,  a  matter  (^ 
common  knowledge.  In  India  we  can  see  clearly  that  skill  in  handi- 
craft becomes  distinctly  hereditary.  What  the  animal  man  in  assooa- 
tion  may  develop  into,  it  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  imagine,  bntthe  power 
of  development  as  a  society  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  illimitable. 
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account  of  our  fundamentally  animal  nature,  such  modifica- 
tions  may  most  safely  be  made  that  we  should  study  the 
history  of  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  modem 
Europe.  But,  in  all  such  work,  to  be  of  any  use,  the 
study  of  the  present  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  examina- 
tion of  the  past.  The  man  who  cannot  see  and  understand 
the  complications  of  the  society  in  which  he  himself  lives 
has  but  a  poor  chance  of  comprehending  social  relations 
based  upon  totally  different  forms  of  production,  exchange, 
and  class  interests  in  the  remote  past  The  difficulty  in 
Europe  is  that  the  various  nations  though  passing  slowly 
through  the  same  or  very  similar  stages  in  the  same  material 
evolution,  are  seen  at  difiFerent  points  in  the  growth  in  the 
same  way  that  our  highly  complex  capitalist  civilisation  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  nomad  of  Australia  or  North 
America,  with  the  stone  age  and  cannibalism  in  Polynesia, 
with  village  communities  in  Russia,  or  with  feudalism  in 
Japan.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unequal  growth,  each 
country  must  to  a  great  extent  work  out  its  own  social 
problems,  though  there  is  no  hope  of  a  complete  solution 
imtil  the  proletariat  of  Europe  and  America  at  any  rate 
unite  on  the  basis  of  the  common  interests  of  labour. 

My  attempt  has  been  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment as  regards  Great  Britain  alone,  though  the  circle  of 
our  commercial  interests  being  now  world-wide,  the  whole 
globe  necessarily  enters  into  the  sphere  of  our  economical 
relations.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  touch  briefly  upon 
external  questions,  such  as  the  treatment  of  Ireland  and 
India,  the  operation  of  capitalism  in  America  and  our 
Colonies,  and  the  steady  growth  of  Socialism  in  all  civilised 
countries ;  but  England  is  still  the  centre  of  modem  indus- 
trial relations,  even  states  apparently  most  independent  being 
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to  a  lai^  extent  providers  of  food  and  raw,  roatenala  for  our 
all-devouring  industrialism.  With  England,  therefore,  and 
the  recooatmctioD  of  English  society  we  have  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  chiefly  to  deal  What,  then,  to  resume  briefly, 
has  been  the  course  our  evolution  has  followed?  What 
generally  is  it  Ukely  to  be  ?  Strictly  speaking,  of  course, 
it  is  impossible  to  take  the  history  of  human  development 
at  any  point,  and  say  "  we  will  begin  here."  The  thousands, 
the  millions  of  years  of  the  growth  of  mankind  can  no  more 
be  divided  at  any  special  epoch  than  could  the  growth  of  an 
ancient  tree.  Change,  development,  evolution,  revolution, 
decay  are  going  on  all  the  Ume :  there  is  no  statical  con- 
dition in  human  society,  though  movement  may  be  more  or 
less  rapid.  But  the  end  of  the  feudal  period  in  England 
affords  a  convenient  starting-point  for  such  a  survey  as  I 
have  undertaken,  and  the  scientific  record  of  progress  can 
be  satisfactorily  traced  from  that  point.  •"  In  the  society  of 
the  middle  ages  we  saw  then  a  petty  form  of  isolated  pro- 
duction ;  in  which  the  means  of  production  were  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  individual,  and  on  that  account  were 
necessarily  themselves  small,  mean,  and  of  limited  power. 
But  these  means  of  production,  poor  and  inefEcicnt  as  they 
seem  to  us,  were  generally  owned  by  the  producers  them- 
selves, who  were  consequently  independent  and  practically 
free,  personally  and  economically.  They  produced  for 
immediate  use — for  the  use  of  the  producers  themselves,  or 
of  the  feudal  lord  to  whom  they  had  personal  relations. 
Their  products  were  only  offered  for  sale  and  entered  into 
exchange  when  there  was  an  overplus  beyond  what  was 
needed  for  actual  consumption.  This  is  the  first  step 
*  The  passage  which  follows  is  freely  translated  from  Friedrich  Engels' 
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towards  tlie  production  of  articles  not  for  use,  but  as 
commodities,  articles  produced  with  a  view  to  their 
exchange,  at  first  in  small  quantities,  but  already  bearing 
with  them  in  their  earliest  infancy  the  germ  of  social 
anarchy  in  production.  Production  for  profit,  in  £bu^ 
gradually  slips  into  a  society  based  upon  production  for 
immediate  use." 

"  Upon  this  follows  the  capitalist  revolution.  We  traced 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  industrial  system  first 
through  manufacture  and  simple  co-operation,  which  in 
themselves  necessitate  association.  Then  came  the  con- 
centration of  the  means  of  production  which  were 
hitherto  scattered.  Great  workshops  at  this  time  are 
formed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  means  of  production  become 
social,  instead  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  individual — 
this  transformation  scarcely  affects  the  exchange,  and  con- 
sequently the  old  methods  of  appropriation  are  continued. 
There  is  already  a  socialised  method  of  production,  and 
to  give  it  full  development  the  capitalist  appears.  He 
is  the  owner  of  the  means  of  production,  and  he  it  is  who 
takes  possession  of  the  products  and  tiums  them  into  goods 
for  exchange,  or  merchandise.  Production  has  become  a 
social  business,  but  exchange,  and  with  it  appropriation, 
remain  individual  actions ;  the  social  product  is  seized  by 
the  individual  capitalist.  Here,  then,  is  the  fundamental 
antagonism — ^the  origin  of  all  the  antagonisms  which  our 
existence  is  moved  by.  As  a  result  the  producer  is  separated 
from  his  means  of  production,  and  the  labourer  is  con- 
demned to  wage-slavery  his  life  long:  the  antagonism 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  between  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  bourgeoisie  shows  itself.  Secondly,  there 
follows  the  development  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  produc- 
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tioD  of  mere  commodities,  eapedally  through  the  action  of 
the  great  machine  indiutiy  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centuty,  the  inventions  of  Hai^eaves,  Watt,  Cartwrigbt,  &c. 
This  hrings  on  an  unhridled  struggle  by  means  of  com- 
petition at  low  prices.  Here,  too,  we  saw  the  antagonism 
between  the  rigid  social  organisation  of  production  which 
prevails  in  each  factory  and  the  social  a/narchy  in  the  general 
production.  Thirdly,  there  was  on  the  one  side  the  con- 
stant improvement  and  perfection  of  machinery,  rendered 
compulsory  apou  every  manufacturer  by  competition,  which 
amounted  to  an  ever-increasing  displacement  of  workers, 
thus  creating  an  industrial  army  of  reserve.  On  the  other 
hand  was  to  be  observed  an  uulimited  exteosion  of  production, 
which  was  equally  compulsory  upon  every  manufacturer. 
All  round  appeared  an  unheard-of  development  of  produc- 
tive forces  and  an  excess  of  supply  oyer  demand.  We  had 
then  over-production,  glut  of  the  markets,  a  crisis  every  ten 
years,  and  a  vicious  circle  from  which  our  very  production 
itself  could  not  escape.  In  one  place  a  superabundance  of 
the  means  of  production  and  of  goods ;  not  far  off  a  supers 
abundance  of  labourers,  without  work  and  without  the  means 
of  existence.  Here  are  coats,  hats,  boots,  stockings,  cotton, 
and  even  food,  unsaleable,  with  great  factories  standing  idle  ; 
there  are  men  and  women  half-naked  and  ill-fed,  yet  only 
too  ready  to  work  at  any  employment  either  in  or  out  of  the 
factories.  But  these  two  great  powers  of  production  and  social 
well-being  cannot  come  together,  because  the  capitalist  form 
of  production  forbids  the  productive  forces  to  act,  the  goods 
to  move  off  unless  they  are  first  changed  into  capital,  and 
afford  a  profit,  which  the  very  glut  itself  prevents.  The 
antagonism  has  been  pushed  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  The 
method  of  production  revolts  against  the  form  of  exchange. 
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The  bourgeoisie  is  henceforward  shown  clearly  to  be  in- 
capable of  directing  the  social  forces  of  production.  Fourthly, 
we  notice  a  partial  recognition  of  the  social  character  of  the 
productive  forces  absolutely  imposed  upon  the  capitalists 
themselves ;  the  great  engines  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, including  the  comniunications  by  land  and  sea,  are 
taken  possession  of  first  by  companies  made  up  of  many 
shareholders,  and  then  by  the  State.*  The  bourgeoisie  has 
now  become  a  useless  class,  all  its  active  work  being  done 
and  its  place  filled  by  wage-earners. 

From  this  record  of  the  past  we  can  foresee  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  wage-earners  who  will  lay  hold  of  the  political 
power  and  by  means  of  this  power  transform  into  public 
property  the  social  means  of  production  which  slip  from  the 
hands  of  the  bourgeoisie.  By  so  doing  they  lose  their 
capitalist  character,  their  social  character  is  allowed  free  play, 
and  social  production,  according  to  a  predetermined  plan, 
is  rendered  possible.  The  very  development  of  production 
renders  the  existence  of  social  classes  obsolete.  The  political 
authority  of  the  State  disappears  with  the  social  anarchy 
of  production.  Men,  masters  at  length  of  their  own  mode 
of  association,  become  masters  of  nature,  masters  of  them- 
selves— become,  in  a  word,  Free!' 

Such  is  the  scientific  and  abstract  record  ^of  the  past  and 
analysis  of  the  future.  The  idea  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
land  and  the  other  means  of  production  by  the  State  has 
long  had  a  hazy  existence  in  the  minds  of  men  who  wished 

*  It  is 'an  amusing  illustration  of  this  necessity  to  see  a  thorough 
middle-class  economist  like  Mr  Fawcett  obliged  to  throw  over  all  his 
played-out  principles  as  an  administrator  and  cany  out  the  State 
Savings  Banks  and  the  State  Parcel  Post !  It  is  worth  noting,  also, 
that  the  latest  writer  on  this  subject,  Mr  Henry  Sidgwick,  who  belongs 
to  the  eclectic  bourgeois  school,  gives  up  lahsez-faire  as  a  '^  principle." 
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well  to  their  kind.  The  utopiaa  Socialist  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  Socialist  of  science  as  the  able  alchemist  or 
astrologer  bears  to  the  chemist  or  the  astronomer  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  no  possibility  of  bringing 
about  the  great  change  until  men's  minds  are  prepared  for 
it,  and  the  evolution  has  reached  the  necessary  point 
Then  Utopia  ends  and  actual  practice  begins.  "  The  aboli- 
tion of  classes,  like  every  other  social  progress,  becomes 
possible,  not  from  simple  conviction  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  that  the  existence  of  these  classes  is  contrary  to  either 
equality  or  justice  or  fraternity,  nor  by  the  simple  desire  to 
destroy  these  classes,  but  by  the  advent  of  new  economical 
conditions.  The  division  of  society  into  a  predatory  class, 
and  a  class  preyed  upon,  into  a  governing  class  and  an  op- 
pressed class,  has  beeo  the  fatal  consequence  of  the  small  pro- 
ductive power  of  society.  Where  social  labour  furnishes  only 
an  amount  of  products  which  scarcely  exceed  what  is  strictly 
necessary  to  maintain  the  existence  of  all,  where  labour  con- 
sequently occupies  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  time  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  society  is  composed, 
this  society  is  necessarily  divided  into  classes.  Side  by  side 
with  the  great  m^ority  ezclusivelydevoted  to  labour  is  formed 
a  minority  exempt  from  directly  productive  labour,aad  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  common  affairs  of  the  society,  the 
general  direction  of  labour,  government,  justice,  science, 
arts,  &C.  It  is  the  law  of  (he  division  of  labour  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  this  division  of  society  into  classes ;  which 
nowise  hinders  that  this  division  should  be  brought  about  by 
means  of  force,  rapine,  trickery,  and  fraud  ;  which  also  does 
not  prevent  that  the  dominant  class  once  established  should 
never  fail  to  consolidate  its  power  to  the  injury  of  the  work- 
ii^  class,  and  to  turn  mere  social  man^ement  into  exploita- 
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tion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  if  the  institution  of 
classes  has  a  certain  historical  right,  this  is  only  for  a  given 
period,  for  a  group  of  known  social  conditions.  It  rested  (m 
the  insufficiency  of  production ;  it  will  be  swept  away  by  its 
complete  development." 

The   ideals   of   Plato,   More,    Bellers,    Bousseau,    Saint 
Simon,  Fourier,  even  Owen,  are  replaced  in  fact  by  the 
scientific  ideals,  so  to  say,  of  the  student  of  modem  social 
conditions,    who  sees  in  the  future   near   or   far  hunum 
society  with  its  production,  its  education,  its  life,  its  entire 
existence,  organised  not  to  the  advantage  of  any  classes 
however  well-bom  or  however  dexterous  in  accumulation, 
but  for  the  benefit,  the  well-being,  and  the  true  happiness 
of  alL     In  England  the  early  commencement  of  this  great 
class  stmggle  is  assured.     We  have  seen  how  small  a  pro- 
portion   out    of  a    total   population    of    30,000,000   are 
actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  production,  and  numbers 
of  these  upon  articles  of  luxury  fashion  or  sheer  waste 
which  merely  degrade  those  who  make  as  well  as  those  who 
buy  them.     The  condition  of  this  wage-slave  class  we  have 
also  seen — how  their  lives  are  short,  weary,  and  miserable, 
how  the  paltry  philanthropy  of  those  who  live  upon  their 
labour  is  grudgingly  extended,  how  impossible  it  is  to  hope 
for  anything  better  in  present  economical  and  social  arrange- 
ments.    Yet  although  the  powers  at  our  disposal  are  so 
badly  and  inefficiently  applied,  and  the  number  of  domestic 
servants  alone  if  turned  to  useful  work  would  enormously 
increase  our  present  production,  even  under  such  imperfect 
and  degrading  conditions  as  our  capitalist  system  supplies 
there  is  enough  in  actual  wealth  for  all.* 

*  The  domestic  wage-slave  is  a  sad  specimen  of  our  social  system. 
What  life  can  be  more  humiliating  from  the  pompons  over-fed  Jeames 
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Whilst  these  truths  are  being  learnt  by  the  people,  and 
ideas  of  complete  change  are  abroad  at  the  same  time  also 
that  education  of  a  certain  kind,  which  at  least  enables 
boys  and  girls  to  read  and  write,  is  being  widely  difiused, 
just  at  such  a  period  chemistry  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  desperate  and  the  needy  cheap  and  powerful  explo- 
sives the  full  effects  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown.  Every 
day  adds  new  discoveries  in  this  field ;  the  dynamite  of 
ideafi  is  accompanied  in  the  background  by  the  dynamite  of 
material  force.  These  modern  explosives  may  easily  prove 
to  capitalism  what  gunpowder  was  to  feudalism.  Gun- 
powder did  not  destroy  feudalism ;  but  its  discovery  and 
application  were  contemporaneous  with  the  change  in  the 
forms  of  production  and  the  spread  of  the  new  learning 
which  ended  by  the  total  subversion  of  the  entire  feudal 
system  and  the  establishment  of  middle-class  domination. 
We]  are  face  to  face  with  a  similar  but  more  thorough 
evolution  at  this  very  time.  The  complications  of  class 
antagonism  in  the  old  times  have  been  swept  away,  and  we 
are  now  in  presence  of  the  struggle  between  the  monopolists 
of  the  means  of  production  and  those  who  are  enslaved  by 
the  very  production  they  are  instrumental  in  creating.  In 
England  the  land  where  the  monopoly  of  land,  indus- 
trialism,  and  the  great  factory  system  have  attained  the 
highest  development,  where  the  middle-class  methods 
of  unpaid  parliamentary  representation  and  constitutional 
government  were  first  instituted,  it  is  the  fashion  to 
say  that  Socialism  is  unknown  and  that  class  antagonism 

de  la  Pluche  to  the  starved  and  worn-out  ^  slavey "  of  all  work,  who 
lives  in  a  cellar  all  day  and  sleeps  in  a  garret  a  few  hours  at  night  f 
All  due  to  our  sjstem  of  production  and  exchange,  and  to  be  altered 
only  by  overthrowing  that  syBtem. 
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does  not  exist  Yet  under  our  eyes  parliamentary  govern- 
ment has  proved  an  utter  failure.  State  rule,  wUdi 
is  the  stepping-stone  to  organised  Socialism,  is  making 
way  as  the  only  possibility  of  saving  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  permanent  degradation  and  ignorance  ;  or  middle-class 
government  from  anarchy  in  administration  similar  to  the 
anarchy  in  production  which  already  prevails. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  we  should  consider,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  bigotry  or  passion — save  such  as  cannot 
but  be  aroused  by  the  physical  misery  unnecessarily  brought 
about  by  the  present  system — ^how  the  present,  the  next^  and 
succeeding  generations  may  grow  up  in  better  social  condi- 
tions, organising  their  labour  and  distributing  its  products  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.     If  the  wagB-eaming 
class  have  nothing  to  lose  and  all  to  gain  by  a  change,  so 
assuredly  have  the  lovers  of  beauty,  happiness,  and  freedom 
among  the  upper  and   middle   classes.     Art  fades  away, 
literature   dwindles   under   the   huckster   principles   which 
now  guide  society.      The  life  of  our  great  cities  is  devoid  of 
all  real  beauty  or  magnificence  ;  that  rampant  individualism 
which  has  hitherto  exercised  such  baneful  effects  below  still 
produces  hideousness  above.      Can  anything  be  imagined 
uglier  than   the    great    English   cities   of   the    nineteenth 
century  ?     That  there  hangs  around  them  a  sense  of  power 
as  well  as  a  cloud  of  fetid  smoke  may  be  admitted.     But 
the  factory-owner  and  the  jerry-builder,  the  advertisement 
contractors   and    the    railroad    companies,    telegraphs    and 
chimney-pots  have  taken  possession,  and  we  see  a  positive 
chaos  of  ugliness  before  which  the  most  vigorous  art-reformer 
slinks  away  hopeless.     We  of  to-day  are  even  worse  than 
our  immediate  predecessors.      They  at  least  loved  green 
trees  and  gardens  even  in  the  midst  of  the  towns  they  boiH 
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for  us.  But  the  greed  of  the  speculator  has  takeu  order 
with  the  greenery  too,  and  now  there,  as  elsewhere,  only 
municipal  or  State  organisation  comes  in  to  remedy  but  too 
feebly  the  anarchy  brought  about  by  individual  grasping 
and  indifference. 

Again,  returning  to  the  field  of  production  and  exchange, 
what  do  we  find  ?     Not  merely  that  individual  enterprises 
are  being  turned  into  companies  with  shareholders  sitting 
back  in  their  arm-chairs  and   gaining  their  interests  and 
profits  through  superintendents,  managers,  sjJaried  officials 
of  all  kinds — as  in  railways,  banks,  factories,  mines,  which  are 
now  really  handled  by  the  modem  form  of  the  villicus  who 
organises  the  wage-slave  labour  and  receives  in  return  a  fair 
salary  from  the  easy  capitalist  class  ;*  not  only  do  we  find 
this   process,  as  remarked  above,  going  on  whilst  we  are 
talking  of  individual  action  and  so  forth,  but  we  observe 
that  great  capitalists  and  great  houses  discover,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  that  it  is  more  to  their  advantage  to  combine 
than  to  compete.     Time  after  time  on  the  eve  of  an  in- 
dustrial crisis  has  a  weak  financial  house  or  a  weak  bank 
been  aided  by  its  competitors,  not  from  any  love  of  the 
concern  itself  but  for  fear  of  damaging  the  delicate  machinery 
of  credit  which  enables  the  surplus  value — ^profits,  interest, 
income — ^to  be  piled  up  out  of  other  men's  labour  more 
rapidly.     But  this  very  tendency  to  combine  serves  in  the 
long  run  to  crush  out  the  weaker  vessels.     In  every  direc- 

•  I  am  aware  that  Vanderbilt,  Mackay,  Jay  Gould,  and  other  Aimerican 
capitalifits  may  be  quoted  as  instances  against  this  view  that  indivi- 
dualism is  being  supplanted ;  but  even  they  have  worked  through  com- 
panies, and  the  State  is  coming  in  America  as  here  to  restrict  the  practical 
monopoly  which  has  been  brought  about  by  competition.  My  argument 
is  that  competition  is  historically  and  actually  proving  a  failure,  and 
that  the  great  stream  of  human  progress  sets  steadily  towards  a  State 
organisation  in  which  there  are  no  classes. 
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tion  we  see  that  the  law  of  larger  capitals  is  telling  with 
increasing  effect  as  time  rolls  on.  In  the  sphere  of  inte^ 
national  banking  and  trade  small  houses  are  being  steadily 
crushed  out ;  they  can  make  no  head  against  the  advantages 
which  are  given  by  wider  ramifications  and  larger  funds. 
In  industry  this  is  even  more  clear,  large  iron-works,  large 
cotton-mills,  large  ship-building  yards  will  completely  shat 
out  small  men  from  the  field  as  time  goes  on. 

So  in  distribution,  where  co-operative  stores  and  limited 
companies  slowly  break  down  or  absorb  the  small  individual 
trader,  however  energetic  he  may  be.  Here,  indeed,  is  to  be 
witnessed  a  strange  modification  in  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion. For  many  centuries  the  division  of  labour  in  the 
workshop  went  hand  in  hand  with  division  of  labour  in  the 
shop.  Shop-keepers  devoted  themselves  to  the  sale  of 
articles  in  one  "  line,"  as  grocery,  meat,  dry-goods,  &a,  thus 
gaining  special  skill  as  buyers.  Now  this  system  is  being 
broken  down  in  every  direction,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  firom 
a  pin  to  a  houseful  of  furniture,  from  a  ham  to  a  coffin, 
are  sold  under  the  same  roof,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
same  capital,  each  department  being  managed  by  a  salaried 
official,  who  perhaps  was  but  yesterday  a  trader  on  his  own 
account.  Of  the  hardships  to  individuals,  of  the  relentless 
action  of  this  portion  of  the  evolution,  it  is  needless  to  speak; 
enough  that  the  small  distributors  suffer  almost  as  much  in 
return  for  excessive  toil  as  the  "  fringe  of  labour  "  among 
the  workers  themselves,  when  exposed  to  this  competition  of 
irresistible  combination.* 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  explained  that  a  large  concern  being  able  to  give 
heavy  discounts,  or  even  to  carry  on  for  a  time  at  a  loss,  can  undersell 
in  such  fashion  as  to  render  competition  on  the  part  of  small  men  out 
of  the  question.  When  even  a  partial  monopoly  is  secured  prices  can 
be  pushed  up  again.  As  a  balance  to  this  come  real  co-operatiye  stortf 
for  distribution.    Cheapness,  however,  does  not  benefit  the  workez; 
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Consider  also  how  the  individual  absolutely  counts  for 
nothing  in  all  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  a  society 
where  the  individual  is  supposed  to  be  supreme.     In  produc- 
tion, it  is  quite  clear  that  where  machines  are  used  the 
individual  who  works  has  no  influence  whatever   on  the 
form,  texture,  or  design  of  his  product.      From  boyhood  to 
manhood,   and  on  to  age,  the  operations  on  which  he  is 
engaged  are  purely  mechanical,  whilst  the  persistent  over- 
work grinds  all  life,  all  spontaneity,  all  power  of  invention 
out  of  the  labourer.      He  becomes,  not  an  individual,  but 
simply  so  much  "  food  for  capital,"  a  mere  "  hand  "  to  pro- 
vide surplus  value.      As  Marx  has  pointod  out,  whereas  the 
old  handicraftsman  and  the  modem  artisan  have  invented 
many  things,  the  mere  factory  wage-slaves  have  invented 
nothing.     Individuality  has  disappeared,  mental  power  is 
sapped.      The  same  with  the  domestic  wage-slaves.     What 
individuality  as  a  class  is  left  for  them  ?    They  are  mere 
appendages  to  the  luxurious,  and  though  they  may  change 
their  place,  they  in  nowise  change  their  social  situation. 
But  when  we  look  further,  what  individuality  is  there  in 
our  domestic  architecture  as  a  whole,  what  in  our  dress  ? — 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  mass  of  the  people.     Surely  we 
have  but  to  look  around  us  to  be  oppressed  by  an  intermin- 
able monotony,  so  much  so  that  even  those  who  strive  for 
originality,  are  but  too  apt  to  develop  mere  mannerism. 
Thus  as  a  mere  revolt  against  monotony  men  may  well  hail 
the  approach  of  a  changeful  period.     When  also  we  have 
reached  such  a  point  that  men  and  women  of  the  same  race, 
language,  religion,   manners,   and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
education,  cannot  sit  down  side  by  side  at  the  same  table 
with  comfort,  as  is  the  case  with  employers  and  servants  in 
our  modem  household,  surely  the  anarchy  of  the  existing 
society  strikes  us  from  another  point  of  view. 
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Whaty  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  end  of  all  thia^  to 
what  do  these  various  economical  and  social  statements  tend! 
Admitting  that  the  historical  survey  is  accurate,  that  the 
economical  exposition  is  sound, — a  large  admission  no  doaU 
for  many, — that  the  social  observations  are  in  accordance 
with  what  all  of  us  can  see  for  ourselves,  what  practical 
remedies  are  proposed  for  this  state  of  things  ?  Such 
questions  are  perhaps  natural,  and  yet  they  are  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  but  the  outcome  of  impatience  and  incapacity. 
For  any  man  to  attempt  to  chart  down  actual  remedies  as 
a  physician  would — in  how  many  cases  injuriously — ^pre- 
scribe pills,  is  simple  presumption.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
done  is  to  show  clearly  how  the  movement  of  ideas  is  pro- 
gressing ;  how  after  millions  of  years  of  evolution  and 
revolution,  mankind  in  the  most  civilised,  or  rather  most 
highly  developed  country,  has  attained  such  power  over 
nature  that  it  is  possible  to  organise  in  the  future  a  socialist 
community  which  shall  use  those  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  The  reorganisation  may  be  helped  by  the  educated 
classes  above,  but  it  must  inevitably  grow  up  from  below. 
And  it  is  growing.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  how  in 
England  the  monopoly  of  land  has  been  the  result  of 
centuries  of  economical,  social,  political  pressure.  From 
generation  to  generation  the  idea  of  nationalising  the  land 
has  been  kept  alive  among  the  people.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  Thomas  Spence  of  Newcastle  formulated  a  complete 
apheme  to  bring  about  this  result  through  the  action  of 
parishes  and  municipalities.*  The  time  was  not  ripe.  Since 
then  the  land  has  got  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  And 
now  the  idea  of  nationalisation,  of  the  right  and  the  power 

*  This  pamphlet  I  reprinted  at  a  penny  last  year.    It  has  sold  to  the 
number  of  many  thousands. 
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of  the  nation  at  large  to  take  up  its  heritage,  springs  afresh 
among  the  people.  The  sale  of  100,000  copies  of  Mr  Henry 
George's  book  in  a  few  months,  the  passing  of  the  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  at  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  of  1882  by  a  large  majority,  the  adoption 
of  the  same  by  the  miners  of  the  North  of  England — 
all  shows  that  in  this  direction  at  least  the  desire  for  a  real 
collective  liberty,  though  not  yet  fully  understood,  is  making 
way.  Nationalisation  of  the  land,  in  short,  is  passing  out 
of  the  sphere  of  mere  theory  into  the  domain  of  what  is 
foolishly  called  "  practical  politics,"  by  pressure  from  below. 
But  no  thinking  worker  stops  at  Mr  Qeorge ;  he  sees  that 
the  antagonism  of  class  interest  lies  far  deeper  than  the 
mere  monopoly  of  the  landlord ;  consequently  the  social- 
ist body  is  increasing  vdth  a  rapidity  not  even  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  supposed  possible  a  few  years  ago. 
Once  more,  economical  necessities  are  reflected  in  the 
thoughts  of  men. 

But  take  another  field— education.  We  are  educating  in 
eflFect  under  the  control  of  the  State,  but  the  ill-fed  children 
can  barely  support  the  fatigue  of  learning.  Here,  too,  ideas 
are  turning  in  a  direction  quite  opposed  to  parental  autho- 
rity which  already  has  been  largely  curtailed  by  legislation. 
Of  the  tendency  now  exhibiting  itself  to  tiurn  workhouses 
into  wholesome  phalansteries  and  the  anarchic  effect  of  such 
action  in  present  economical  conditions  I  spoke  in  the  eleventh 
chapter.  But  the  ideas  and  the  organisation  must  grow  up 
from  below.  They  are  growing.  The  population  of  England 
has  become  practically  nomadic  to  a  degree  which  few  have 
any  idea  of,  both  within  and  without  the  city  limits.  What 
do  we  find  among  these  very  nomads  ?  what  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  true  in  relation  to  the  most  materialised, 

2  F 
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embnited,  and,  to  all  appearance,  hopeless  class  among  us  f 
That  destitute  of  religion,  devoid  of  what  we  call  morality, 
terribly  unclean,  and  in  some  senses  brutal,  "  the  fringe  of 
labour,"  the  poorest  of  the  poor  display  towards  one  another 
the  noblest  charity,  and  divide  with  one  another  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  communism  all  that  they  may  earn.  E[now- 
ing  what  uncertainty,  misery,  and  privation  were  yesterday, 
expecting  themselves  the  like  misery  to-morrow,  they  relieve 
their  brethren  and  their  sisters  of  the  human  kind  in  fellow- 
ship and  true  philanthropy  to-day. 

Here,  then,  once  more,  out  of  the  rottenness  and 
ruin  of  our  decaying  society  a  new  and  higher  organ- 
isation may  be  slowly  evolved ;  out  of  the  depths  of 
degi-adation  a  truer  morality  may  arise.  In  the  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett  of  St  Jude's,  Whitechapel, 
before  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Committee,  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lowest  sort  of  common 
lodging  houses,  "  they  are  largely  communists ;  that  is  if  one 
earns  more  one  day,  he  shares  it  with  a  neighbour .  who 
earns  little,  so  that  they  could  not  aflFord  to  separate.  This 
is  quite  a  common  practice ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  done 
according  to  any  rule ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fjBWJt,  if  a  man  does 
well  one  day  he  helps  his  neighbour,  and  they  get  through 
the  bad  times  by  those  means."  "That  is  the  constant 
practice  ?"  "Yes,  they  help  one  another  largely.  Nothing 
surprises  one  more  than  the  way  in  which  the  poor  help  the 
poor."  "  It  is  not  according  to  any  rule  ?"  "No."  "A  man 
who  is  helped  at  one  time  will  feel  bound  to  help  others  at 
another  time  ? "  "  When  his  good  turn  comes."  "  Is  that 
engagement  faithfully  kept  ? "  "  Very  faithfully  kept,  though 
there  are  no  rules  or  contract."  I  believe  that  Mr  Bamett's 
experience  accords  with  that  of  all  who  have  seen  much  of 
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the  lives  of  the  very  poor ;  it  la  certainly  in  agreement  with 
what  I  have  observed  myself.  This  tacit  agreement  to  help 
one  another  is,  of  course,  veiy  different  from  the  recognised 
engi^ments  in  the  higher  ranks  of  labour  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  capitalist  in  order  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour,  to  raise  wages,  or  the  like ;  but  it  certainly  shows 
that  just  as  the  new  methods  of  production  force  the  workers 
to  combine  in  some  degree  against  the  capitalists,  and  the 
capitalists  to  take  measures  against  the  workers  in  combina- 
tion, so  the  uncertainty  of  existence  among  the  fringe  of 
labour  compels  those  who  live  in  this  happy-go-lucky  manner 
into  a  rude  Socialism  of  their  own. 

Thus  breaking  down  and  building  up  go  slowly  on 
together,  and  new  forms  arise  to  displace  the  old,*    It  is  the 

*  The  Democratic  FedentloD  propose  the  following  as  "  ste[^iDg- 
stones  to  a  happier  period  " — 

The  compulaory  coDBtruction  of  healthy  artiaana'  and  agricnltnial 
labourera'  dwelliaga  in  proportion  to  the  population,  such  dwellings 
to  be  let  at  rents  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 

Fr«e  compulsoij  edncation  for  all  classes,  together  with  the  provision 
of  at  least  one  wholesome  meal  a  day  in  each  schooL 

Eight  hours  or  less  to  be  the  normal  working  day  in  all  tradea. 

Cumulative  taxation  upon  all  incomes  above  a  fixed  minimum  not 
exceeding  £300  a  year. 

The  establishment  of  national  banks  which  shall  absorb  all  private 
institntioos  that  derive  a  profit  from  operations  in  money  or  credit 

Kapid  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 

Nationalisation  of  the  land,  and  organisation  of  industrial  and 
agricultiual  armiea  under  Stato  control  on  co-operative  principles. 

The  principal  objections  I  have  heard  in  regard  to  this  are  to  the  first 
and  last  proposals.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producers  there 
can  surely  be  no  objection  to  any  of  them.  The  object  ia  to  give  full 
development  to  that  organisation  of  industry  and  collective  effort  which 
is  frraduatly  growing  up  around  us.  Compulsory  labour  on  all  should 
be  considered  as  taken  for  granted.  For  my  own  part  I  have  little 
doubt  that  land  in  the  sense  of  organised  production  under  State  control 
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same  with  the  family.  That,  in  the  Qerman-Christian  sense 
of  marriage  for  life  and  responsibility  of  the  parents  for  the 
children  bom  in  wedlock,  is  almost  at  an  end  even  now. 
Divorce  and  the  habitual  use  of  prostitution  among  tlie 
men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  but  symptoms  of 
the  complete  change  in  all  family  relations  which  is  going 
on  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  has  been  absolutely 
necessary,  as  recounted,  that  the  State  should  step  in  between 
parents  and  children  to  protect  them  from  over-work,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  next  generation  does  not  grow  up  wholly 
ignorant ;  meanwhile  the  connection  between  the  two  sexes 
is,  as  the  oflScial  records  show  us,  quite  free  from  any  sense 
of  responsibility  or  permanence  among  a  large  portion  of  the 
population.  Manifestly  when  such  modifications  are  taking 
place  society  is  undergoing  a  great  and  crucial  revolution 
within,  which  may  show  itself  openly  either  five,  ten,  or  fifty 
years  hence,  but  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be 
delayed  beyond  a  calculable  period.  The  socialist  tendencies 
are  clearly  developing  themselves,  and  the  next  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  must  be  a  widely  extended 
communism.* 

But  whilst  we  may  thus  foresee  that  in  time  to  come  the 
forces  which  mankind  can  bring  to  bear  upon  nature  will 
be  used  not  to  enslave  the  workers  but  to  bring  about  general 

will  be  the  last  portion  of  our  system  which  will  be  '' nationaliBed," 
though  landlords  will  probably  be  expropriated  first.  Feasant  pro- 
prietorship is  of  course  hopeless. 

*  But  that  it  may  seem  too  fanciful  I  would  urge  that  the  only  field 
of  art  in  which  our  bourgeois  society  has  produced  anything  great  \& 
music  And  in  music  the  greatest  effects  are  produced  by  the  orchestra 
and  chorus — truly  socialist  organisations  in  which,  under  a  conductor, 
the  ablest  performers  contribute  to  the  general  effect  and  subordinate 
their  individual  capacity  to  that.  That  the  first  violin  is  paid  more 
than  the  beginner  does  not  affect  the  illustration. 
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happiaess;  whilst,  farther,  it  would  be  abaurd  indeed  to 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line  along  which  progress  shall 
be  made,  there  are  certain  general  principles  which,  if 
applied  by  the  men  of  the  present  generation,  cannot  fail  to 
secure  better  conditions  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors. Such  a  measure  is  the  providing  good,  sound,  healthy 
dwellings  forlabourera  in  townand  countryalika  Here  private 
enterprise  has  been  tried  and  has  been  found  utterly  wanting. 
The  tacts  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
re-state  them.  In  the  cities,  as  in  the  rural  districts,  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  homes  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  If  society  is  not  to  remain  utterly  anarchical, 
the  truest  political  economy  recommends  that  the  wealth- 
producers  should  be  well  housed,  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
community.*  Tet  any  definite  proposal  that  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  remedy  the  hideous  evils  exposed  is  met 
by  the  old  middle-class  objections — first,  that  to  build 
houses  and  rent  them  at  cost  involves  a  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers ;  second,  that  no  portion  of  the  working  population  has 
a  right  to  an  advanta^  over  the  rest.  The  answer  to  the  first  - 
objection  is,  of  course,  that  as  the  labourers  alone  produce 
any  wealth,  the  ratepayers  must  have  derived  the  means 
they  possess  from  those  labourers,  and  but  give  back  a  por- 
tion of  what  they  have  individually  taken  for  social  pur- 
poses. Besides,  it  may  be  reasonably  contended  that  the 
well-to-do  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  a  good  deal  overhoused  ;  and 
some  have  urged  that  direct  expropriation  should  be  resorted 

*  Since  thia  was  ia  tjpe  Lord  Salisbmr's  article  orgiag  State  actiun 
has  appeared  in  the  XiUional  Jteview.  Both  partiea  at«  now  agreed  to 
apply  semi- Socialist  methods  in  this  nutter  of  housing  the  poor ;  bnt 
both  still  Baauine  a  dependence  bj  the  State  upon  the  capitalist  class  for 
loans !  Nothing  can  be  done  without  pajing  toll  to  the  profit-mongera. 
On  this  point  also  landlords  and  capitalists  agree. 
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to  the  instant  the  workers  are  strong  enough  to  act.  Thus 
the  erection  of  healthy  dwellings  with  public  funds  to  be 
rented  at  cost  is,  in  a  wide  sense,  a  conservative  measure, 
for  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things  must  inevit- 
ably lead  to  violence.  Tn  addition  to  which  it  would  act 
favourably  in  many  ways ;  for  the  State  or  municipal  com- 
petition being  constant  in  its  operation,  the  rents  of  existing 
dwellings  would  steadily  fall — ^no  compensation,  of  course, 
being  given  for  unhealthy  houses  removed — whilst  the  rise 
in  the  rates  would  compel  the  well-to-do  to  throw  good 
houses  on  to  the  market,  thus  enlarging  the  sphere  of  action. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  such  proposals  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  as  the  producers  obtain  the  power,  they  will 
use  it  to  secure  good  conditions  of  life  for  themselves.  Nor 
can  I  see  that  any  Political  Economist  is  other  than  a  pedant 
who  refuses  to  recognise  that  the  well-being  of  the  workers 
should  be  the  supreme  object  of  the  creation  of  all  wealth. 

The  familiar  objection  about  jobbery  I  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  deal  witL  Those  who  use  this  argument 
against  constructive  Socialism  always  either  pass  over  or 
actually  champion  the  robbery  and  jobbery,  legal  and  illegal, 
which  goes  on  under  our  present  system.  How  by  com- 
bination and  co-operation,  by  the  planting  of  garden  ground, 
by  the  erection  of  common  kitchens,  baths,  halls  of  recrea- 
tion, reading-rooms,  splendid  buildings  and  surroundings 
might  be  created  rivalling  in  beauty  the  monasteries  of  the 
middle  ages  or  the  palaces  of  Moorish  Spain,  I  will  leave 
to  my  friend  William  Morris  to  depict — only  saying  that 
here  imagination  may  proceed  on  the  sure  footing  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  many  countries  by  communal 
effort,  and  may  be  done  again.*  Theory  and  practice, 
*  "  Therefore  it  is  the  wise  man's  part  to  use  the  world  and  delight 
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imagination  and  reality,  blend  together  when  men  have 
such  engines  of  construction  as  they  possess  to-day.  The 
present  arrangements  for  housing  the  poor  are  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  chaotic,  whilst  tending  to  perpetuate 
class  distinctions.  Here,  at  any  rate,  are  proposals  which, 
within  a  short  period,  would  bring  about  a  new  state  of 
things,  whilst  tending  all  the  time  to  abolish  such  distinc- 
tions, and  lead  to  the  period  when  all  shall  labour  and  none 
shall  toiL  Once  admit  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
monstrous,  and  even  middle-class  men  and  aristocrats  will 
be  driven  fast,  as  they  have  already  been  driven  slowly, 
towards  Socialist  measures. 

Good  housing  being  taken  as  the  first  essential  in  oiir 
present  conditions  of  existence — for  how  can  any  health  or 
morality  be  looked  for  without  this  ? — education  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  second.  Education  for  adults  means,  of 
course,  merely  an  endeavour  to  rouse  them  to  consider  the 
facts  by  which  they  are  surroimded,  with  a  view  to  chang- 
ing the  present  social  and  political  arrangements.  But 
education  of  children  involves,  especially  now  that  it  is  being 
made  more  and  more  every  day  a  communal  and  State 
matter,  the  gravest  considerations  as  to  what  education 
should  mean  for  all  classes.  Our  present  School  Board  edu- 
cation does  not  in  practice  perpetuate  the  class  diflferences 

himself  in  it  as  best  he  may,  not  indeed  to  satiety,  for  that  is  no  delight. 
A  wise  man,  I  say,  will  recruit  and  refresh  himself  with  temperate  and 
pleasant  meat  and  drink  :  yea,  and  with  perfumes,  the  fair  prospect  of 
green  woods,  apparel,  music,  sports,  and  exercises,  stage-plays,  and  the 
like,  which  every  man  may  enjoy  without  harm  to  his  neighbour.  For 
the  human  body  is  compounded  of  very  many  parts  different  of  kind, 
which  ever  stand  in  need  of  new  and  various  nourishment,  that  the 
whole  body  alike  may  be  fit  for  all  action  incident  to  its  kind,  and 
that  by  consequence  the  mind  may  be  equally  fit  for  apprehending 
many  things  at  once.''— Pollock's  "  Spinoza,"  p.  264. 
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which  education  in  the  best  sense  should  remove.  It  ia 
clear  that  we  shall  have  compulsory  and  free  education 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  no  compulsion  is  possible  in 
the  long  run  which  does  not  affect  all  classes  in  a  com- 
munity which  has  democracy  for  its  basis.  The  time, 
therefore,  is  coming  when  the  public  free  schools  of  Eng- 
land will  be  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  means  for 
parents  to  educate  their  children,  if  compulsion  did  not 
exist. 

But  here  at  the  outset  three  grave  questions  arise :  1. 
At  what  age  should  the  education  begin,  and  what  food 
should  be  given  ?  2.  What  sort  of  education  should  be 
given  ?  3.  How  are  the  teachers  to  be  taught  ?  The  first 
question  is  the  most  important  of  alL  In  considering  it  we 
cannot  overlook  the  terrible  neglect  of  children  during  their 
early  years  in  all  our  industrial  centres.  Good  food  in 
childhood  is  the  basis  of  all  good  education.  At  present 
the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  workers  in  town  and 
country  do  not  get  such  good  food.  Consequently  the  in- 
struction they  receive  on  empty  or  insufiSciently  fiUed 
stomachs  is  physically  harmful  to  them.  Robert  Owen, 
whose  system  of  education  at  New  Lanark  was  the  most 
successful  ever  seen,  took  the  children  at  two  years  of  age 
and  kept  them  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  feeding  them, 
giving  them  amusement,  and  retiuning  them  to  their 
parents  at  night.  That  public  creches  should  be  provided 
in  factory  towns  is  a  necessity,  and  the  necessity  for  food  in 
them  is  equally  apparent.  Thus  the  creche  and  the  kinder- 
garten would  lead  up  to  the  school  But  in  each  the  best 
plain,  well-cooked  food  should  be  given  to  the  children, 
delicate  babies  receiving  such  extra  nourishment  as  may  be 
required.     Physical  health  is  the  basis  of  mental  health ; 
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and  it  is  practi<^Iy  impossible  to  have  the  one  without 
the  other.  It  is  unfortunately  beyond  the  power  of 
society  to  correct  at  once  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  children  are  bom^  or  to  secure  immediately  good 
housing  and  food  for  the  fathers  and  mothers ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  arrange  good  food  for  the  children/  and  to  get  this 
important  social  reform  in  all  schools  serious  efforts  should 
be  made.  Thus  at  public  creches,  public  kinder-gartens, 
and  public  schools,  food  would  be  provided  as  a  matter  of 
coiirse  for  the  average  attendance  of  children.  Education, 
in  fact,  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  could  leave  its 
mother ;  or  at  an  age  fixed  by  law,  if  the  child  was  properly 
fed  and  tended  at  home.  The  community  has  the  right  to 
protect  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  next  generation, 
whether  the  parents  like  it  or  not 

Secondly,  What  sort  of  education  should  be  given  ?  Un- 
questionably an  education  in  which  instruction  in  the 
mechanism  of  learning  should  be  combined  with  physical 
and  industrial  education  as  well  as  with  the  most  complete 
amusement  Only  of  late  years  have  physical  education 
and  amusement  been  admitted  as  desirabla  Yet  all  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  drilling,  dancing,  gymnastic  exercise, 
indoor  and  outdoor  games,  make  the  task  alike  of  children 
and  teachers  far  easier.  The  mistake  of  keeping  too  long 
at  one  thing,  and  the  worse  mistake  of  forcing  the  clever 
by  emulation  vitiate  our  entire  present  system.  Children 
should  be  educated  to  work  and  play  for,  instead  of  against, 
one  another,  whilst  industrial  education,  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
paring the  child  to  do  a  certain  share  of  the  work  of  life 
every  day  by  actual  labour,  is  most  important  In  a  matter 
of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
line,  but  if  education  were  adapted  to  each  child's  capacities. 
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and  the  children  were  trained  up  to  be  useful  citizens  in  an 
organised  society,  education  might  and  would  b©  profitably 
continued  for  all  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  age  now  fixed. 
There  need  be  no  more  difficulty  in  arranging  to  give  each 
child  full  play  for  its  special  faculties  than  there  is  in  a 
family :  the  individual,  in  fact,  would  have  the  fullest  outlet 
and  consideration.  Where  the  liability  of  all  to  work  with 
their  hands  is  once  established  the  anxiety  of  all  will  be  to 
give  the  best  opportunities  to  each  of  developing  himself  or 
herself  to  the  highest  point.*  In  this  respect  physical  his- 
tory is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  our  chaotic  society 
of  to-day  we  individually  know  little  or  nothing,  as  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  has  truly  urged,  of  the  science  of  our  own 
physical  structure,  and  far  less  of  the  characteristics  and  the 
antecedent  physical  circumstances  of  the  persons  who  have 
combined  to  bring  into  the  world  a  human  animal  with 
such  and  such  aptitudes  and  such  and  such  weaknesses.  In 
any  scientific  education  the  facts  about  each  individual 
child  and  his  progenitors  would  be  as  far  as  possible  known, 
and  care  taken  to  watch  the  development  of  the  germs  of 
physical  disease  which  might  be  inherited.  Thus,  without 
overwork  or  excessive  application,  the  majority  of  children 
would  arrive  at  the  age  when  steady  work  was  demanded 
of  them  physically  strong  and  well-trained,  accustomed  to 
look  upon  labour  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  daily  life, 
and  would  be  clear  of  class  prejudice  or  theological  bigo- 
try, t     How  rapidly  children  improve  in  strength  and  char- 

*  **  Past  society  was  formed  for  war  and  by  war,  future  society  must 
be  formed  by  labour  for  labour." — Saint  Simon. 

1 1  lay  stress  upon  the  habit  of  work,  because  in  our  present  con- 
dition of  production  it  is  the  habit  of  work  at  machines  which  is  in 
effect  chiefly  needed.  My  own  opinion  is  that  in  the  future  the  in- 
dustrial work  and  agricultural  work  will  be  shared  by  all  if  desired. 
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acter  under  good  food,  fresh  air,  and  kindly  treatment,  may 
be  seen  in  numberless  instances  at  home  without  going  to 
the  emigrant  fields  of  America  and  New  Zealand.* 

Thirdly,  how  are  we  to  get  the  teachers  ?  This  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  our  present  arrangements. 
The  teachers  themselves  are  brought  up  to  attach  an  imdue 
and  injurious  importance  to  mere  instruction.  They  too 
often  forget  owing  to  this  how  complicated  a  structure 
even  babydom  is.  Getting  good  teachers  has  been  the 
greatest  difficulty  encountered  up  to  the  present  time  in 
every  national  scheme  of  education.  Every  great  educa- 
tional reformer  that  ever  lived  has  experienced  this.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  very  change  in  the  methods  of 
education  advocated  above,  the  combination  of  teaching  with 
physical  improvement,  games,  excursions,  open-air  lectures, 
will  of  themselves  gradually  supply  another  school  of  teachers. 
Great  advances  have  been  made  already,  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  instruction  is  spreading.  The  people  are  certainly  more 
willing  that  their  children  should  learn — ^the  heavy  tax 
upon  them  from  their  small  wages  notwithstanding — and 
teaching  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mean  employment.     It 

*  I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  here  with  the  manner  in  which  present 
educational  institutions  might  be  turned  to  account  in  giving  complete 
free  education  of  the  highest  kind  to  all  classes.  But,  as  a  member  of 
one  of  the  two  great  universities,  I  see  "with  regret  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  turned  into  mere  middle-class  preserves.  Here 
are  universities  with  a  noble  history,  founded  for  the  most  part  by 
'ecclesiastics  in  order  to  provide  cheap  education  of  the  higher  class  for 
the  poor,  used  as  a  rule  by  the  well-to-do.  Steps  are  being  taken,  I 
know,  to  place  these  great  institutions  on  a  wider  and  more  stable  basis, 
but  they  are  only  trifling  compared  with  the  need.  The  same  with  our 
BO-caUed  "public  schools."  The  "governing  classes"  cry  down  free 
education  for  the  poor,  but  they  grab  free  education  for  their  own  children 
—or  whatever  reduces  its  cost — whenever  and  wherever  they  can.  To 
consider  these  matters  in  detail  would  require  a  separate  volume. 
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is  really  the  noblest  employment  on  which  men  and  women 
can  be  engaged,  and  the  establishment  of  a  free,  ratiooal, 
pleasant  system  of  education  for  all,  based  upon  good  food 
and  physical  and  industrial  training,  will  of  itself  tend  to 
produce  teachers  who  will  carry  on  and  extend  the  best 
methods  of  unsectarian  instruction.  Giildren  who  are 
brought  up  unforced,  unbeaten,  and  well  fed,  will  certainly 
take  care  that  the  State  or  municipal  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren shall  be  no  worse  than  those  in  which  they  passed  thar 
own  earlier  years.  In  this  way  the  tendency  of  good  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  on  the  same  basis  will  be  to  produce 
better  education  still,  just  as  bad  education  tends  towards 
greater  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  improvement  of 
the  new  rational  society  founded  on  science  and  guided  by 
knowledge  will  then  be  simple  and  easy. 

Good  housing  and  good  education  are  easily  attainable, 
and  the  cost  of  both  are  trifling  to  a  nation  which  by  the 
work  of  less  than  8,000,000  of  its  liiembers  and  their 
families  enjoys  a  total  income  of  £1,300,000,000  a  year 
without  the  most  scientific  application  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. But  this  income  is  only  obtained  by  the  excessive 
overwork  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  producers,  both  in  re- 
gard to  hours  and  intensity  of  labour.  Further,  a  great  part 
of  this  vast  gross  income  is  most  wastefuUy  spent  on  drink, 
useless  luxuries,  domestic  servants,  and  the  like.  There 
would  be  distinct  gain,  therefore,  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
hours  of  labour  were  reduced  by  law  to  eight,  seven,  six  a 
day,  at  the  same  time  that  the  expenditure  on  luxury  were 
reduced,  and  all  were  compelled  by  degrees  to  do  their  share 
of  work.  How  little  the  necessary  share  of  work  to  pro- 
vide food  and  comfort  for  all  need  be  if  all  worked,  few 
perhaps,  at  any  rate  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  ever 
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consider.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  cheapness  of  labour — that  is  to  say,  the  small 
amount  of  produce  on  which  human  beings  can  exist  and 
work — absolutely  keeps  back  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machines  in  many  directions ;  whilst  on  the  other 
a  single  agricultural  labourer,  even  as  it  is  with  machinery 
and  manures  insufficiently  used,  produces  enough  food  for  ten 
to  twenty  persons,  and  a  single  workman  in  a  cotton,*  cloth, 
or  boot  factory,  enough  cotton,  wooUen  stuff  or  boots  to 
clothe  and  shoe  hundreds.!  Useless  classes  are  also  not  con- 
fined to  domestic  servants  or  mere  loimgers.  The  whole 
noble  array  of  barristers,  solicitors,  accountants,  surveyors, 
agents,  and  about  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  present 
distributors,  would  be  wholly  useless  in  a  properly  organised 
society.  They  live  upon  the  existing  bourgeois  system,  out 
of  which  they  suck  no  small  advantage ;  they  will  disappear 
with  the  huckster  arrangements  on  which  they  thrive. 
The  follo^ving  statistics  for  1869,  compiled  by  Mr  William 
Hoyle  to  show  the  results  of  the  drink  traffic  in  Lancashire 
alone,  give  some  idea  of  the  waste  which  goes  on  in  other 
directions : — % 

1.  £13,299,750   directly   spent  upon    intoxicating 

liquors. 

2.  £1,113,244  paid  in  poor  and  police  rates. 

3.  1 02,694  paupers. 

4.  30,000  (or  more)  vagrants  idling  as  vagabonds 

about  the  streets. 

*  "  One  person  will  supply  as  much  cotton  as  will  give  550  people  18 
yards  a  head  per  year.'* — Hoyle 

t  In  America  where  labour  is  dear,  mechanical  appliances  are  far 
more  freely  used  in  every  direction,  and  "  dirty  work "  is  largely 
avoided  by  contrivances  to  that  end.  In  England  women  still  pull  boats 
on  canals ;  they  are  cheaper  than  horses. 

X  "  Our  National  Besourcea" 
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5.  4,706  lunatics. 

6.  3,749  inquests. 

7.  90,257   persons  brought  before  the  magistrates 

and  convicted  of  crime. 

8.  5,913  depredators,  offenders,  and  suspected  per- 

sons who  are  abroad. 

9.  2,749  houses  of  bad  character,  brothels,  receivers 

of  stolen  goods,  &c. 

10.  3,316  policemen  employed  to  protect  society  from 

the  dangers  arising  therefrom. 

11.  17,733  public-houses  and  beershops. 

12.  70,932    drunkards    filling    innumerable    houses 

with  misery. 

13.  7,000,000  or  more  bushels    of  grain  destroyed 

in    manufacturing    the     drink,    or    equal  to 
105,000,000  4-lb  loaves. 

14.  4,000  or  5,000  persons  have  employment  found 

in  the  manufacture  of  drink. 
Here  at  once  is  a  summary  which  proves  that,  whatever 
be  the  causes,  the  existing  state  of  things  is  injurious  and  in 
the  highest  degree  wasteful  A  man  need  not  be  a  tee- 
totaller to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  statement  that  "  if  all 
the  money  which  intoxicating  liquors  cost  this  nation  were 
invested  in  building  houses  for  half-a-dozen  years,  there 
would  be  a  new  house  built  for  every  family  in  the  United 
Kingdom."  But  let  us  hear  Mr  William  Hoyle  a  little 
farther.  He  says,  p.  33,  "The  total  amoimt  of  labour 
needed  to  provide  for  our  wants  will  be  as  follows  : — Food, 
half  an  hour's  labour  daily ;  clothing,  fifteen  minutes'  labour 
daily ;  bonus,  &c.  half  an  hour's  labour ;  that  is  (assuming 
every  person  did  their  share)  a  total  of  IJ  hour's  daily 
labour  would  suffice  to  supply  us  in  abundance  with  the 
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comforts  of  life.  The  progress  of  invention  and  the  increas- 
ing application  of  machinery  are  daily  reducing  even  this 
amount  of  labour,  so  that  the  part  which  has  now  to  be 
played  by  man  is  simply  to  superintend  the  machinery 
which  does  the  work."*  Precisely.  And  yet  there  are 
those  who  contend  in  the  face  of  the  shameful  over- 
work going  on  in  every  direction,  that  it  would  be  an  inter- 
ference with  individual  rights  and  "  freedom  of  contract " 
to  ordain  that  eight  hours  or  less  should  be  the  extreme 
limit  of  work  in  all  trades,  though  there  are  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work  all  over  the  country  at  the  very  same 
timet  Such  a  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labour  has  long 
been  fitfully  agitated  for,  but  unluckily  the  workers  have 
never  made  common  cause  as  a  class  in  favour  of  such 
action,  t 

*  Compare  Aristotle,  **  Politics." 

t  Bear  in  mind  those  who  work  the  longest  hours  have  on  the  average 
lowest  wages. 

X  "  For  seeing  they  bestow  but  six  hours  in  work,  perchance  you  may 
think  that  the  lack  of  some  necessary  things  hereof  may  ensue.  But 
this  is  nothing  so ;  for  that  small  time  is  not  only  enough,  but  also  too 
much  for  the  store  and  abundance  of  all  things  that  be  requisite  either 
for  the  necessity  or  commodity  of  life.  The  which  thing  you  shaU  also 
see  and  perceive,  if  you  weigh  and  consider  with  yourselves  how  great 
a  part  of  the  people  in  other  countries  liveth  idle.  .  .  .  And  truly  you 
shall  find  them  much  fewer  than  you  thought  by  whose  labour  all 
these  things  are  wrought,  that  in  men's  affairs  are  now  daily  used  and 
frequented.  Now  consider  with  yourself  of  these  few  that  do  work, 
how  few  be  occupied  in  necessary  work  ?  .  .  .  But  if  ail  these  that  be 
now  busied  about  unprofitable  occupations,  with  all  the  whole  flock  of 
them  that  live  idly  and  slothfully,  which  consume  and  waste  every  one 
of  them  more  of  these  things  that  come  by  other  men's  labour,  than 
two  of  the  workmen  themselves  do :  if  all  these  (I  say)  were  set  to 
profitable  occupations,  you  will  easily  perceive  how  little  time  would 
be  enough ;  yea,  and  too  much  to  store  us  with  all  things  that  may  be 
requisite  either  for  necessity  or  commodity,  yea,  or  for  pleasure,  so 
that  the  same  pleasure  be  true  and  uatural." — Sir  Thomas  More, 
"  Utopia,"  chapter  iv. 
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It  would  be  well  that  in  all  Qovemment  departments 
and  dockyards  a  beginning  should  be  made  by  appointii^ 
eight  hours  or  less  as  the  working  day,  and  fixing  also  a 
minimum  wage.  In  this  way  State  employment  migbt 
be  advantageously  extended  from  the  Post,  Tel^raj^ 
Parcels,  Revenue,  Savings  Banks,  Arms  Factories,  Dock- 
yards, &c.,  to  the  wider  fields  of  Railways,  Shipping,  the 
Land  and  general  production,  a  department  already  invaded 
in  cases  where  special  supplies  are  needed.  Organisation 
of  labour  under  State  control  is  absolutely  injurious  to  the 
workers  if  based  upon  the  ruinous  competition  brought 
about  by  our  capitalist  system.  But  by  introducing 
the  principle  of  short  hours  and  still  more  of  minimum 
payments,  a  great  step  forward  may  be  made.*  The  three 
measures  named  above,  then,  are  necessary  forerunners  or 
accompaniments  of  that  organisation  of  industry  towards 
which  we  are  moving.  Good  housing  at  cost,  good  food 
and  education  in  childhood  at  expense  of  the  community, 
short  hours  and  equal  payments  which  allow  fully  for 
good  clothing  and  good  food  for  labour  done  under  State 
or  Municipal  control  are  at  any  rate  practical  enough.! 
Even  as  it  is  the  State  is  the  greatest  individual  employer 

♦  "  Take  England,  for  example  :  how  marvellous  the  mass,  the  number, 
the  perfection  of  technical  appliances  which  are  set  to  work  to  economiae 
labour !  Nevertheless,  if  work  were  reduced  to-morrow  to  a  normal 
scale,  proportional  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  wage-eamers,  the  actual 
working  population  would  fall  far  short  of  the  national  work  of  produc- 
tion. Will  they  nill  they,  the  so-called  'unproductive  labourers'  would 
have  to  turn  'productive  labourers.*" — Marx,  "Le  Capital,**  chapter 
XXV.,  p.  281,  French  edition. 

t  "  In  case  there  be  no  overplus  then  'tts  fit  to  retrench  a  little  from 
the  delicacy  of  others  feeding  in  quantity  or  quality,  few  men  spending 
less  than  double  of  what  might  suffice  them  as  the  bare  necessities  of 
nature."— Sir  W.  Petty. 
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of  labour,  and  such  changes  would  soon  produce  an  enormous 
effect* 

Here,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  matters  can- 
not be  dealt  with  separately,  or  as  if  working  men  to-day  were 
mere  subjects  for  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  "  governing 
classes."  The  whole  social  problem  must  be  dealt  with  in 
its  entirety  by  the  class  which  produces  wealth,  assisted  by 
such  of  the  educated  class  as  feel  the  absolute  necessity  for 
changing  our  present  system.  It  is  natural  that  those  who 
gain  by  the  present  state  of  things  should  consider  only  how 
little  they  can  surrender,  maintaining  all  the  while  the 
existing  bitter  competition.  The  middle-class  ideas  of 
personal  freedom,  equality  before  the  law  and  freedom  of 
contract,  have  meant  simply  economical  and  social 
tyranny,  worse  in  its  physical  results  for  the  proletariat  than 
any  direct  despotism   ever  known.     Therefore  this   sham 

*  The  effect  produced  upon  the  general  mind  of  the  people  hj  the 
declaration  of  a  high  wages  minimnm  and  a  short  day's  work — ^at  first, 
say  eight  or  seven  hours — in  all  State  employ  would  be  very  great. 
Workers  outside  would  begin  to  hold  very  strong  language  in  the 
matter  of  overwork  and  underpay.  Capitalists  would  be  forced  to  take 
public  opinion  into  account.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  at  all  hopeful 
that  the  break  up  of  the  existing  miserable  competition  will  be  brought 
about  in  the  way  proposed,  or  at  all,  until  the  workers  have  conquered 
their  right  to  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  in  a 
great  dass  struggle. 

Lassalle  proposed  that  the  State  should  advance  several  millions 
sterling  in  order  to  set  on  foot  co-operative  industries  to  be  worked  by 
the  labourers  themselves.  But,  whether  this  plan  would  succeed  or  not, 
there  is  really  no  need  for  any  such  action  in  this  coimtry  at  any  rate. 
The  vast  jointHBtock  companies  are  precisely  the  sort  of  oi^ganisation 
which  is  needed,  and  these  are  now  worked  by  superintendents,  under 
boards  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders.  They  might  far  better  be 
managed,  and  ought  to  be  managed  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workers.  Lassalle's  expositions  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  showing  the 
utter  anarchy  of  our  existing  arrangements,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  our 
English  Lassalles,  Owen,  Cobbett,  and  others,  are  not  mow  read 
even  to-day. 
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liberty  which  invokes  such  shameful  oppression  must  be 
swept  away,  and   real  liberty  based  upon  social  and  econo- 
mical equality  of  conditions  substituted.     How  much  of 
what  we  now  consider  essential  will  disappear  in  this  new 
period  when  the  entire  means  of  production,  including  the 
land,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  people,  and  collective  is 
substituted  for  individual  exchange,  need  not  be  insisted 
upon.  The  least  thoughtful  must  understand  that  it  involves  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  domination  maintained 
by  a  paid  standing  army,  carried  on  by  political  Actions, 
and  trusting  for  permanence  to  a  production  for  profit  which 
will  then  necessarily  disappear.     Labour  organised  alike  in 
town  and  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  exchange 
conducted    to  the  same  end,  international   agreements  for 
purely  industrial  objects, — the  spread  of  such  ideas  must 
bring  about  great  results  even  in  the  long  period  of  transi- 
tion which  may  precede  their  final  realization.      We  cannot 
return  if  we  would  to  the  small  primitive  individualised 
methods  of  our  ancestors,  nor  continue  their  individual  plan 
of  exchange  :  consequently  social  production  must  be  accom- 
panied by  social  exchange ;  and  a  regulated  application  of 
these  joint  social  arrangements,  and  all  improvements  thence 
resulting,  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  laige  will 
be  the  rule.     This  process  we  see  going  on  under  our  eyes, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  we  wish  to  hasten  or  to 
slacken  an  advance  inevitable  in  either  case.     The  succes- 
sion of  world-wide  crises,  of  which  we  have  now  had  six  in 
this  century,  the  last  having  been  almost  a  permanent  crisis 
since   1878,  prove  conclusively  that  apart  from  any  mere 
currency  questions    or   local    diflBculties   the    workers   are 
subject  to  periods  of  fearful  privation,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  production  at  large  is  carried  on  and  international 
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exchange  is  conducted.  No  mere  half  measures,  no 
ingenious  sophistries  evolved  out  of  fortnightly  settlements, 
three  months'  bills  and  bankers'  balances,  will  suffice  to  deal 
with  the  anarchy  due  to  a  radically  injurious  system.  We 
in  England  must  face  this  question  at  once.  The  increasing 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  food  supply,  the  growth 
of  foreign  competition  in  open  markets,  the  fearful  condition 
of  the  fringe  of  labour,  force  us  to  national  and  international 
socialism  as  the  only  way  of  escape  firom  an  insupportable 
situation  at  home  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

That  the  land,  and  with  the  land,  mines,  rivers,  &c.,  will 
come  under  the  control  of  the  people  we  have  already  seen, 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  compensation  will 
be  given  to  the  landholders,  the  fund-holders,  or  the  rail- 
way or  water  shareholders,  when  it  has  been  determined  to 
assume  administration  of  all  for  the  public  benefit.    To  com- 
promise in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  may  be  a  course  that 
would  recommend  itself  to  the  workers;  but  this  would  be  a 
mere  transfer  of  holdings  for  a  time.     In  the  end  the  entire 
power  and  means  of  production  will  belong  to  the  State  or 
its  delegates,  who  will  then  be  like  the  State  itself,  simply 
one  great  body  of  equal  men  organised  to  act  in  concert,  with 
leaders  chosen  by  themselves.     It  is  for  this  purpose  and  not 
from  any  theoretical  political  grievance,  that  the  proletariat  or 
wage-earners  must  necessarily  take  hold  of  the  governing 
power,  through  the  medium  of  universal  suiBft^e,  putting  an 
end  for  ever  to  hereditary  authority  and  class  distinctions. 
Centralisation   and   decentralisation  would  thus  have  free 
play  in  the  poUtics  of  the  Avhole  community,  as  coUectivc 
action  in  production  would  leave  the  freest  play  to  individual 
faculty  in  every  direction,  save  the  accumulation  of  wealth  at 
the  expense  of  the  labour  of  others.     Towards  this  organiaa- 
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tion  national  banks  (already  foreshadowed  in  the  Government 
Savings  Banks),  national  insurance,  and  provision  against 
bad  seasons  would  be  essential  steps.  Credit  is  the  most 
vulnerable  portion  of  our  present  system,  and  will  tumble  to 
pieces  at  the  first  severe  shock  of  class  warfare ;  but  with  the 
beginnings  of  collective  exchange,  a  better  foundation  than 
that  of  such  individual  credit  will  be  found  for  international 
transactions. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  value  to  be  determined  save 
by  competition  and  higgling  of  the  market  ?     Value  is  not 
so   determined  to-day.     Supply  and  demand  only  r^ulate 
relative  values  of  commodities  over  short  periods ;  cost  of 
production,  that  is,  the  average   quantity  of  social  human 
labour  needed  to  bring  them  forward  for  exchange,  governs 
the  exchange  value  of  the  mass  of  commodities  in  the  long 
nin.     A  letter  is  sent  nearly  the  world  over  for  2^.,  no 
matter  how  important  the  nature  of  its  contents,  or  how 
anxious  the  sender  to  have  it  delivered  ;  public  advantage 
has  produced  an  international  post  in  spite  of  all  international 
jealousies.    A  traveller  takes  a  passage  at  a  fixed  cost,  though 
may  be  he  would  pay  fifty  times  the  sum  asked  rather  than 
not  go.     Even  in  cities  the  government  or  the  municipalities 
regulate  cab-fares,  in  order  to  check  the  working  of  that 
very  higgling  of  the  market,  to  regulate  the  action  of  those 
very  supply  and  demand,  and  caveat  emptor  maxims  which 
middle-class  economists  never  weary  of  proclaiming  as  the 
law  of  all  laws,  not  to  be  set  aside  without  positive  danger. 
Here  then,  we  may  foresee  with  the  accuracy  of  scientific 
knowledge  a  community  in  which  the  social  forces  will  be 
used  for  determinate  social  ends.       Take,  for  instance,  the 
ownership  of  communications  by  the  people.     We  see  at 
once  how  the  cheapening  of  transport  which  would  thence 
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result  would  enable  people  to  move  from  country  to  city,  or 
from  city  to  country,  in  accordance  with  a  regular  arrange- 
ment. By  more  careful  prognostication  of  the  weather,  men 
will  be  able  to  judge  far  more  accurately  than  to-day  of  the 
critical  periods  of  harvest,  and  could  throw  a  whole  army  of 
workers,  with  the  most  perfect  machinery,  on  the  threatened 
point. 

No  longer  also  should  inventions  be  used  against  instead 
of  for  mankind.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  steam, 
with  all  its  enormous  powers,  went  without  heed  or  protest 
into  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  class.  A  natural  power, 
which  is  to  steam  what  steam  was  to  the  old  horse-power, 
electricity,  is  again  going  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalist 
class.  But  now  the  protest  against  this  is  loud  and  clear. 
The  workers  have  begun  to  understand  that  the  great  forces 
of  nature,  which  none  invented  and  which  none  produce, 
can  only  be  adequately  handled  by  men  in  social  union. 
When  we  know  that  such  a  force  as  Niagara,  such  a  power 
as  the  tides,  such  an  agent  as  the  wind,  such  a  universal  and 
all-pervading  force  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  may  be  turned 
to  account  and  stored  for  human  use  within  the  next  few  years, 
the  portals  of  the  future  open  wide  before  us  and  we  gaze 
upon  a  long  vista  of  golden  ages  for  mankind.  Such  powers 
could  not  permanently  belong  and  cannot  be  safely  handled  by 
a  clique  or  a  class.  Wealth  may  easily  be  made  as  plentiful 
as  water,  but  its  distribution  must  be  for  each  according  to 
his  needs,  as  the  rule  will  be  for  each  according  to  his 
abilities.  Doubtless  centuries  may  pass  before  the  goal  is 
reached ;  but  that  is  no  reason  to  question  that  the  last 
great  class  struggle  has  begun  nor  why  we  should  be 
deterred  from  helping  on  the  evolution  as  far  as  we  may.* 
♦  "  Croyez- 70118  dit  Candide  que  les  hommes  se  soient  tonjours  mutu- 
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To  all  this,  however,  the  objection  Btill  remains  which  is 
constantly  urged.     To  strive  for  Socialism,  so  it  is  said,  is 
to  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  individual,  to  reduce  mankind 
to  one  dead  level  of  monotony  and  uniformity,  where  each 
acts  like  a  machine.     How  true  this  description  is  of  our 
present  society,  how  for  the  mass  of  mankind  the  individual 
life  is  becoming  more  and  more  one  of  monotonous  and 
hopeless  drudgery  must  be  dear  to  all  who  have  read  the 
foregoing  pages.     The  workers  surely  would  not  find  it 
monotonous  or  a  deadening  of  individuality  to  have  only 
two  or  three  hours'  necessary  work  at  the  outside  in  place 
of  their  present  excessive  and  exhausting  drudgery.     They 
at  least  might  consider  that  during  these  hoiurs  of  leisure  or 
refireshing  employment  they  had  some  chance  of  asserting 
an  individuality  now  crushed  into  the  mire  by  the  greedy 
class  individualism  above.    What  powers  of  invention,  what 
instincts  of  beauty,  what  poetry  and  art  and  imagination 
are  not  now  utterly  ruined  under  existing  conditions.     But 
no  man  will  strive  save  for  individual  or  family  gain,  none 
will  invent  or  discover  save  for  individual  profit  ?     Is  this 
so  ?    The  whole  history  of  mankind  tells  the  contrary.    The 
greatest  works  ever  achieved,  and  the  noblest  sacrifices  of  self 
that  have  ever  been  made,  have  been  due  to  fidelity  to  a 

ellement  massacrds  oomme  ils  font  aujourdhui,  qu'ils  aient  ton  jours  6td 
menteurs,  fourbes,  perfides,  ingrats,  brigands,  faibles,  volages,  I&ches, 
enyieux,  gourmands,  ivrognes,  avares,  ambitieux,  sanguuudres,  calonmi- 
ateurs,  debauches,  fanatiques,  hypocrites  et  sots?  Croyez-vous  dit 
Martin  que  les  eperviers  aient  toujours  mang^  des  pigeons  qnand  ils  en 
ont  trouv^  ?  Qui  sans  doute  dit  Candide.  £h  hien  dit  Martin,  si  les 
eperviers  ont  toujours  eu  le  m6me  caract^re  pouixjuoi  voulez-vous  que 
les  hommes  aient  changd  le  leur  ?  Oh  I  dit  Candide,  il  y  a  bien  de  la 
di£ference,  car  le  libre  arbitre  ...  en  raisonnant  ainsi  ils  arrivdrent  a 
Bordeaux."— Voltaire,  "  Candide,"  chap.  21.  Happily  Socialism  does  not 
rest  on  free  will,  nor  even  on  the  characteristics  of  individual  men. 


f- 
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great  organisation  or  to  love  for  the  human  race.  It  is  not 
true  that  men,  as  a  rule,  risk  life  and  pass  weary  days 
simply  and  solely  for  money  or  personal  gain ;  it  is  not 
true  that  any  great  discovery  or  invention  has  been  made  by 
the  spur  of  pecuniary  reward.  From  the  early  days  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation  to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  or 
Mohammedism  through  the  period  of  the  great  organisations 
of  Catholicism  and  Islam  ;  from  the  labours  of  Hypocrates 
and  Pythagoras,  through  the  noble  work  done  by  the  great 
Arabians,  by  Roger  Bacon,  and  Qalileo,  and  others,  onwards 
to  the  social  and  political  enthusiasts,  or  the  Newtons, 
FaradajTs,  Simpsons,  Darwins,  of  our  own  country,  I  chal- 
lenge the  champions  of  individualism  to  point  to  any  single 
great  discovery,  great  invention,  or  even  great  book,  which 
has  been  made  or  written  for  the  sake  of  pay.*  Do  doctors 
or  surgeons  strive  the  less  to  find  useful  drugs  or  to  discover 
better  methods  of  dealing  with  wounds,  or  fractures,  or 
tumours,  because  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the  profession  the 
man  who  patents  a  medicine  or  makes  profit  out  of  a  new 
anaesthetic  or  splint  is  "boycotted"  by  his  brethren  for 
life  ?  Why,  we  know  well  that  in  no  profession  is  there 
such  zeal  for  improvement,  such  enthusiasm  for  the  general 
advance.  The  danger  indeed  there  is  that  some  forget 
what  is  due  to  the  individual  in  their  anxiety  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  race.  But  it  is  needless  to  go  further,  the 
craze  for  sham  individuality  is  but  the  last  absurdity  of  a 
discredited  school  of  thought  which  has  shown  itself  in- 
capable either  to  understand  or  to  control  even  the  middle- 
class  society  it  worships.  Those  great  social  problems 
which  are  being  solved  as  we  discuss  them,  are  being  thus 
unriddled  by  social  organisation  and  social  force.t 

+  "A  "^jy^  opening  pages  of  Chapter  IV. 

Accordmg  to  our  present  social  arrangements  scarcely  any 
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Looking  outside  this  island  we  can  trace  in  every  direc- 
tion the  baneful  effect  of  our  capitalist  production  and  the 
hopeless  immorality  of  our  existing  commercialism.  Force 
masters  the  world  ;  but  oi^ganised  force  should  be  used  not 
to  weaken  and  destroy  the  very  basis  of  human  happiness — 
physical  well-being — ^but  to  strengthen  and  develop  it  for 
the  common  good.  Landlordism  and  capitalism  serve  but 
to  stunt  and  brutify  abroad  as  at  home.  What  is  our 
connection  with  Ireland  ?  what  has  it  been  but  one  record  of 
organised  ferocity  and  "  legalised  "  rapine  ?  Every  famine  in 
Ireland  has  been  brought  about  by  the  drain  of  produce  to 
this  country.  At  the  very  time  when  people  have  been 
perishing  miserably  of  starvation  on  the  barren  hill-sides  and 
irreclaimable  bogs  to  which  they  have  been  driven  by  their 
heartless  oppressors,  food  far  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  comfort  has  been  shipped  over  to  us  Englishmen,  who  have 
allowed  our  force  to  be  used  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection 
to  a  few  thousand  landlords.  There  is  no  famine  in  Ireland, 
wrote  Cobbett  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  ;  there  was  no 
famine  in  Ireland  two  years  ago.  The  famines  in  Ireland  are 
artificial  famines,  occasioned  by  the  greed  of  those  who  own 
the  soil.  In  India,  capital  and  officialism  act  the  part 
which  the  landlord  class  plays  in  Ireland.  We  are  drawing 
from  that  unfortunate  country  year  by  year  as  interest  on 

scope  is  afforded  for  individuality.  The  careers  of  men  and  women  are 
almost  unalterably  fixed  before  they  are  bom.  One  man  ib  bom  a 
peer  and  another  a  ploughman ;  and  each  must  through  life  run  in  the 
groove  that  has  been  pi'epared  for  him,  however  unfitted  for  it  his 
natural  faculties  may  render  him." — Fawcett  on  Pauperism,  p.  166.  I 
leave  it  to  Mr  Fawcett  to  reconcile  this  excellent  description  of  our 
present  "  individuality  "  with  his  very  tame  and  weak  article  on  State 
Socialism  and  Land  Nationalisation  in  Macmillan,  In  that  article,  by 
the  way,  Mr  Fawcett  spoke  of  the  national  agitator  Lassalle  as  founder 
of  the  International  /  / 
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railways,  interest  on  debt,  profits  for  transmission,  peosions 
for  work  done  and  salaries  in  the  country,  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  the  amount  of  not  less,  certainly,  than  £30,000,000 
a  year — that  is  to  say,  the  food  of  fifteen  million  human 
beings  a  year.     Here  at  once  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
appalling  increase  of  poverty  and  the  deterioration  alike  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  people  in  India.*    Poverty  tends  to  increase 
of  population :    increase   of  population    tends    to  poverty 
where  production  is  stationary.     We  extend  the  area  of 
the    vicious    circle    by    our    shameful    economical    greed, 
and  English  rule  is  ruining  that  great  country  for  genera- 
tions.     In   Bengal   where    the    drain   of  produce   is   far 
less  than  elsewhere,  we  have  put  the  people  at  th6  mercy 
of  landowners  as  merciless  as  those  of  Ireland ;  whilst  our 
Civil  Courts  have  introduced  new  powers  for  the  money- 
lending    class,    new    terrors   for    the    miserable    labourer 
all  over  India.     We  are  now  obliged  to  check  the  native 
money-lender ;  but  our  upper  and  middle  classes  at  home 
demand  their  yearly  pound  of  flesh,   though  an   ancient 
civilisation  and  a  helpless  people  are  destroyed  thereby.    The 
capitalism  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  with  its  pretended 
benefits  to  India  has  been  more  injurious  than  any  invasion 
of  Mogul  hordes  that  ever  poured  down  through  the  passes 
of  the  Himalayas.     In   India   as  in   Ireland,    the   petty 
money-lender  also  stands  ready  to  take  advantage  by  pro- 
cess of  law  of  what  the  government,  or  the  landlord,  or  the 
large  farmer  may  leave. 

This  problem  of  the  pressure  of  the  money-lender 
•  My  articles  on  the  Bankruptcy  of  India  in  the  MneteerUh  Century 
for  October  1878  and  March  1879  proved  this  conclusively.  I  have 
never  yet  found  an  Anglo-Indian  official,  I  may  add,  from  Sir  John 
btrachey  upwards  or  downwards,  who  could  hold  his  own  for  half-an- 
nour  on  this  point. 
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extends  all  over  the  civilised  world.*     The   land-holder, 
the  peasant-proprietor,  the  farmer,  each  and  all  feel  the 
hand  of  the    capitalist   upon   them.      In    India  the  laod 
is   "nationalised''  over  a  large  portion  of  the   territorj, 
yet   the    Deccan   ryot    in    the   grip   of  the    remorseless 
soucar,   the    process  of  the   courts   conspiring    with   him 
to  turn  the  peasant  cultivator  into  a  slave,  is  but  typical 
of   what   is   going   on  in   more   or  less    disguised   shape 
under  the  operation  of  Jews,  land-banks,  Credits  Fonciers, 
Mortgage  Loan  Companies  in  every  European  country,  in 
America,  and  in  the  Colonies.     Once  more  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  truth  that  capital  in  its  present  sense  means 
not  the  accumulation  of  a  store  for  the  common  good,  but 
of  itself  records  in  a  word  a  whole  series  of  social  relations 
and  social  conventions  which  enables  one  class  to  prey  upon 
another  under  pretence  of  conferring  a  benefit.     It  is  not  a 
question  of  individual  and  individual,  it  is  a  question  of 
class  and  class.     And  the  operation  is  world-wide.     How 
little  has  the  conquest  of  separate  nationality  benefited  any 
people.     The  workers  of  Italy  to-day  are  worse  oflf  than 
they  were  under  Austrian  oppression  and  petty  tyranny.t 
Heavy  taxes,  military  service,  and  pressure  of  capitalism 
have  forced  the    people  down   to  worse   food    and   more 
exhausting  labour.     Germany  has  obtained  her  long-desired 
imity,    and  how   does  it  fare  with  her?     Since   1878  all 
combinations  among  the  working-classes  have  been  rendered 
illegal,  their  newspapers  have  been  suppressed,  the  laws  for 
the  protection  of  women  and  children  rendered  nugatory, 

*  See  as  to  Germany  and  Austria,  Rodbertus* "  Der  heutigen  Credit- 
Noth  des  Grondbezitzes,"  which  deals  with  the  question  from  a  Conser- 
vative point  of  view. 

t  See  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1883,  for 
an  awful  record  from  official  reports  of  the  state  of  the  peasantry. 
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and  competition  has  been  carried  on  successfully  with  other 
countries  at  the  expense  of  the  ruinous  enslavement  of  the 
producing  class  to  the  capitalists.  The  pressure  of  the  land- 
banks  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  empire  have  meanwhile  been 
severely  felt  by  the  cultivators.  In  Russia  the  break  up  of 
the  Mir  and  the  en&anchisement  of  the  ser&  have  given  the 
Jews  greater  opportunities ;  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  is,  according  to  all  official  reports,  worse  physically 
than  it  was  before  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.'s  reforms. 
Even  in  France,  the  land  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  the 
wretched  food  to  which  the  peasant  is  driven,  and  the  injury 
even  he  experiences  from  American  competition  are  to  be 
found  revealed  in  official  reports.  The  tale  is  dismal 
enough.  In  the  United  States  itself,  splendid  as  are  its 
resources,  and  high  as  is  the  average  of  health  and 
well-being  among  the  people,  even  there  the  pressure 
of  capitalism  is  beginning  to  tell  seriously  against  the 
mass  of  the  workers.  The  monopoly  of  the  railroads 
which  has  developed  from  competition,  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  factory  farms  of  the  West  crush  the 
smaller  producers  by  agreement  with  these  same  railroads, 
the  operations  of  such  corporations  as  the  Central  Pacific 
Bailroad,  the  Standard  Oil  Well  Company,  or  such  indi- 
viduals as  Yanderbilt,  Gould,  Mackay,  &a,  are  bringing 
about  even  in  the  great  territory  of  the  West  that  contrast 
between  wealth  and  poverty  which,  unless  forcibly  checked, 
inevitably  means  degradation  in  the  long  run  for  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Already  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  Chicago,  in  San  Francisco,  the  same  phenomena 
are  to  be  observed  that  we  can  see  nearer  home.  Bad  pay, 
bad  housing  for  heavy  work,  and  girls  driven  to  prostitution 
to  eke  out  a  starvation  wage. 
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Monopoly  by  a  class  of  land,  of  machinery,  of  cajAtal,  (A 
credit,  dominates  the  globe.  But  if  the  power  of  captalism 
is  thus  world-wide,  so  also  is  the  power  of  Socialism,  whidiis 
slowly  but  surely  orgamsing  for  its  overthrow.  Througboot 
the  civilised  world  the  workers  are  learning  slowly  that  thef 
at  least  have  no  interests  at  variance.  The  conmieicial 
wars  which  are  waged  in  Asia,  in  South  Afiica,  in  Cochin 
China,  in  Egypt,  do  not  profit  them  ;  the  returns  they  faring 
to  the  capitalist  class  do  but  strengthen  the  domestic  tyranny. 
In  every  country  new  associations  of  workers  and  thinkeis 
are  being  formed  to-day,  and  old  associations  are  gain- 
ing strength,  which  have  for  their  sole  object  to  bring 
mankind  together  on  the  safe  ground  of  a  common  interest. 
That  there  are  different  schools,  some  of  which  desire  at  once 
to  resort  to  that  destruction  which  modem  explosives  so 
readily  lend  themselves  to,  is  undoubted.  But  the  desire  for 
common  social  organised  action  grows  with  working-class 
education,  just  as  mere  individual  anarchism  has  its  founda- 
tion in  middle-class  ideas  and  middle-class  ignorance.  ^  It  is 
true  that  the  great  International  organisation  of  1864  fell 
to  pieces  after  the  Paris  Commune,  but  the  basis  of  inter- 
national agreement  remains,  and  common  action  is  being 
everywhere  prepared  for  which  cannot  but  have  stupendous 
results.  We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  century;  1889 
is  the  centenary  of  the  great  French  Revolution.  The  ideas 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  mankind  firom  capitalist  domina- 
tion are  everywhere  abroad  among  the  working  men.  In  these 
days,  when  communication  is  so  rapid  and  news  spreads  so 
fast,  simultaneous  action  has  a  cumulative  effect,  economical, 
social,  and  political.  It  is  childish  to  overlook  class  anta- 
gonism as  the  great  factor  in  all  human  progress  throughout 
history  from  th^  break-up   of  village  communities  to  our 
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own  time.  Eather  is  it  wise  to  reflect  that  the  present 
capitalism,  with  its  attendant  mercenary  militarism  and 
dominant  officialism,  bears  with  it  the  certainty  of  early 
destruction ;  rather  is  it  well  to  make  ready,  soberly  and 
scientifically,  for  the  Socialist  organisation  of  production, 
exchange,  and  international  relations  which — ^however 
threatening  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  moment — must 
inevitably  take  its  place  as  the  future  of  our  race.  It  is  in 
no  spirit  of  narrow  patriotism  or  petty  jealousy  of  other 
peoples  that  I  long  to  see  my  own  country  cut  out  the 
canker  that  gnaws  away  her  prosperity,  and  stand  forth 
l)efore  the  world  as  the  leader  in  a  reorganisation  which 
will  mean  enlightenment  and  happiness  for  the  entire  human 


race. 
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The  opinions  of  Rodbertus  are  almost  unknown  to  English 
economists,  and  as  his  views  are  of  importance  to  the  study  of 
modem  socialist  economy,  I  here  give  an  abstract  of  his  opinions 
translated  from  Dr  Rudolph  Meyer's  learned  work,  "  Der  Emanci- 
pations kampf  des  Vierten  Standes."  In  brief,  Rodbertus*  view 
was  that,  under  unrestricted  free  trade  and  free  contract,  present 
social  arrangements  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
result  in  giving  to  the  workers  in  the  shape  of  wages  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportional  share  of  the  wealth  created  by  improved 
methods  of  production.     This  position  he  thus  maintains : — 

1.  The  wages  of  labour,  Rent,  ground-rent,  profit  on  capital  are 
social  facts  and  ideas  which  only  exist  because  the  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  them  are  united  in  a  single  society  by  the 
lord  of  division  of  labour. 

2.  Rent  is  all  income  which  is  received  without  a  man's  own 
labour  solely  on  the  ground  of  a  possession. 

3.  Since  there  can  be  no  income  which  has  not  been  created 
beforehand  by  labour,  Rent  rests  on  two  absolutely  essential  pre- 
liminary  conditions.  First,  there  can  be  no  Rent  unless  labour 
produces  at  least  more  than  is  needed  for  the  labourers  to  con- 
tinue their  labour — for  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  an  in- 
come regularly  without  working  himself,  unless  such  a  surplus 
exists.  Secondly,  there  can  be  no  Rent  unless  institutions  exist 
which  deprive  the  labourers  wholly  or  in  part  of  this  surplus,  and 
hand  it  over  to  those  who  do  not  labour — ^for  the  labourers  are 
naturally  always  in  possession  of  their  product  in  the  first 
place.  That  labour  should  yield  such  a  surplus  is  due  to  econo- 
mical causes  which  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour.  That 
this  surplus  should  wholly  or  partly  be  taken  from  the  labourers 
and  given  to  others  is  due  to  positive  law,*  which,  as  it  is  aUied 
with  physical  force,  enforces  this  abstraction  by  constant  pressure. 

Positive  law  "  is  a  vUe  phrase,  but  it  ia  an  exaci  tranalation. 
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"  4.  Originally  slavery,  an  institution  whose  development  coin- 
cided with  agricultiire  and  landed  property,  practised  this  com- 
pulsion.* Labourers  who  produced  such  a  surplus  by  their  laboor 
became  slaves,  and  the  master  who  owned  the  labourers  as  vdl 
as  their  product  gave  the  slaves  only  just  so  much  of  it  as  was 
needful  for  them  to  cany  on  their  work ;  the  remainder,  or  the 
surplus,  he  took  himself.  If  all  the  land  of  a  country  and  all  the 
capital  in  a  country  have  become  private  property,  landed  property 
and  capitalist  property  exercise  similar  compulsion  on  the  free 
labourers.  For  this  will  have  the  same  effect  as  slavery  firsts  inaa- 
much  as  the  product  belongs  not  to  the  labourers,  but  to  the  ownen 
of  the  land  and  capital ;  and  secondly,  because  the  labourers  who 
own  nothing  as  against  the  masters  who  own  land  and  capital  will 
be  glad  to  take  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  that  is  to  carry  on  their  labour.  Thns, 
instead  of  the  mastery  of  the  slave-owner,  the  free-<x)ntract  of  the 
wage-labourer  with  his  employer  is  introduced ;  but  this  contract 
is  only  nominally  and  not  really  free,  and  hunger  fully  makes  up 
for  the  scourge.  What  then  was  called  sustenance  is  now  called 
wages. 

"  5.  Kent  and  wages  are  thus  shares  into  which  the  product  is 
divided  so  far  as  it  is  income.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  larger 
one  share  is  the  smaller  must  the  other  be.  If  the  Bent  takes  a 
larger  share  of  the  product,  a  smsdler  share  must  remain  for 
wages.  As  one  share  varies  in  size,  so  must  the  other  in  inverse 
ratio.  Since  the  size  of  the  share  of  the  product  rules  at  the 
same  time  the  rate  of  value,  the  expressions  *  high  *  and  *  low ' 
and  '  rise '  and  '  fall/  which  are  relative  ideas,  are  used  in  this 
connection  for  the  permanence  and  variation  of  Bent  and  of  wages. 
We  say  Bent  is  high  or  rises,  and  wages  are  low  or  fall,  if  the  one 
takes  a  greater  or  increasing  share  of  the  product,  and  conse- 
quently the  other  a  smaller  or  diminishing  share  of  it. 

"  6.  Wages,  however,  are  spoken  of  in  another  connection  than  as 
regards  a  high  or  low  level,  or  with  respect  to  a  rise  or  a  ML 
The  degrading  conception  of  a  necessary  wage  has  been  introduced 
into  the  theory  of  wages — a  wage,  namely,  which  contains  in  itself 
only  just  so  much  as  the  labourer  needs  to  reproduce  his  labour 
force ;  and  thus  insensibly  the  free  labourer  is  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  slave,  who,  in  fact,  costs  just  so  much  susten- 

*  Slavery  existed  in  the  nomadic  state,  and  this  Rodbertus  should  have 
recognised. 
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dce  as  a  machine  coets  fuel  This  amount  of  necessary  wages  is 
sed  as  a  scale,  and  people  say  that  wages  are  high  or  rise,  or  on 
le  contrary  are  low  or  fall,  according  as  they  approach  to  or  re- 
sde  from  this  point  to  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  labourer.  Never- 
leless,  in  this  conception  of  a  necessary  wage  it  is  not  stated 
lat  the  actual  wages  of  labour  cannot  fall  below  this  point,  or 
lat  it  must  represent  an  equal  quantity  of  provisions  for  all 
eriods  and  all  countries. 

^'  7.  The  position  and  movement  of  the  wages  of  labour  must  be 
istinguished  in  both  these  relations.  Wages  can  in  the  one  con- 
ection  be  high  or  rise,  whilst  in  the  other  they  may  be  low  or 
dl,  and  vice  versa.  It  depends  solely  on  the  degree  of  or  the 
hange  in  the  productiveness  of  labour  how  far  this  is  possibla 
f,  for  instance,  the  same  quantity  of  labour  produces  more  or  in- 
reasing  wealth,  wages  may,  considered  as  a  share  of  the  product^ 
e  low  or  fall,  whilst  in  relation  to  the  point  of  necessary  re- 
uirements  they  may  be  high  or  actually  rise. 

*'  8.  Division  of  labour  originally  took  the  shape  in  which  the 
yrda  of  the  soil  were  also  masters  of  the  capital  Capital  in- 
ludes  raw  material,  incidental  material,  and  tools ;  it  is  product 
?hich  is  used  for  further  production ;  it  is,  when  reduced  to 
Ekbour,  expended  laboitr.  So  long  as  the  lords  of  the  soil  are  also 
oasters  of  the  capital,  the  raw  material  is  necessarily  worked  up, 
whether  by  slaves  or  free  labourers,  in  the  same  service  of  the 
andowner ;  the  landowner  is  at  the  same  time  a  '  manufacturer/ 
ind  generally  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  finished  articles  into  the 
Murgain.  In  such  a  case  the  entire  Bent  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
ombined  owner  of  land  and  capital,  and  no  distinction  is  made 
n  general  between  ground-rent  and  capital-rent  This  arrange- 
nent  predominated  in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  is  one 
■eason  why  the  rich  region  of  political  economy  remained  undis- 
»vered  by  the  ancients ;  because  they  never  had  the  conception 
li  capital  in  its  economical  meaning,  but  only  as  capital  in  the 
ihape  of  money  (geld-capital). 

**  9.  But  division  of  labour  develops  itself,'  because  capital  has 
>y  degrees  other  masters  than  the  land,  and  because  in  this 
pray  the  raw  material  which  is  produced  by  one  set  of  labourers 
in  the  service  of  the  landowner  now  passes  into  the  possession  of 
the  owner  of  the  capital,  and  is  worked  up  by  labourers  in  his 
employ ;  the  R^nt  therefore  is  divided,  and  one  part  falls  to  the 
sliare  of  the  owner  of  the  raw  matenal,  namely  the  landowner, 
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the  other  to  the  owner  of  the  capital  who  has  had  the  raw 
material  worked  up.  The  separation  between  town  and  oonntry, 
the  legal  division  of  '  citj  afiairs '  from  agriculture  first  caUed 
into  being  the  distinction  between  landlord  and  capitalist^  and 
consequentiy  the  separation  of  ground-rent  and  capital-rent  as 
an  aU-pervading  decisive  rule  transforming  the  divisum  of 
labour. 

'^  10.  This  division  into  ground-rent  and  'capital-rent'  takes 
place  in  proportion  to  the  value  which  the  raw  material  bean 
to  tiie  value  which  is  added  to  the  raw  material  throng 
the  labour  (manufacture  or  transportation)  set  to  work  bytbe 
capitalist,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  the 
value  of  the  completed  product  which  the  raw  material  takes. 
The  smaller  the  value  of  the  raw  material  in  proportion  to  the 
manufactured  article,  or  the  reverse^  the  smaller  or  lai^  is 
the  share  of  the  total  return  which  &lls  to  the  share  of  the 
raw  material,  and  consequentiy  the  larger  or  the  smaller  the  share 
of  the  total  return  which  belongs  to  the  manufactured  article. 

*'  1 1.  The  capitalists  call  the  last  share  profit  on  capital    This 
profit  they  reckon  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  capital — or 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  hundred,  that  is  so  much  per  cent. 
This  proportion  expresses  the  rate  of  profit  on  capital.     Thas  we 
have  at  the  same  time  a  measure  of  the  profit  of  all  capital 
(capital-vermogens)  employed.     No  one  will  employ  capital  where 
it  does  not  obtain  a  return  at  this  rate ;  and  when  capital  is 
needed  for  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  a  deduction  of  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  capital  must  be  made  from  the  share  of 
the  return  which  belongs  to  the  raw  material  in  proportion  to  tb^ 
amount  of  capital  employed  at  that  rate.     If  there  is  then  a  por- 
tion still  over  that  is  called  ground-rent,  because  the  landownet^ 
receives  it  only  as  landowner,  apart  altogetiier  from  his  position 
as  a  capitalist  or  a  labourer.     And  his  land  is   then  usually" 
reckoned  on  its  capital  value,  or  the  rent  is  capitalised. 

''  12.  Since  the  higher  the  profit  on  capital  the  lai^er  percentage 
is  reckoned  as  the  share  of  the  capital,  tibat  percentage  must  rise 
or  fall  as  the  value  of  the  raw  material  is  lower  or  higher.  For 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  which  the  capitalists  buy  with  their 
capital  is  reckoned  in  the  capital  on  which  the  share  of  the  Eent 
as  profit,  at  so  much  per  cent,  is  calculated. 

''13.  If  the  profit  on  capital  is  high  the  ground-rent  must  be 
low. 
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"  14.  The  relation  of  value  between  the  raw  material  and  the 
maniifactiired  article  only  determines  the  proportion  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Kent  between  the  landowner  and  the  capitalist  as 
ground-rent  and  profit  on  capital  No  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  or  of  the  completed  product  by  itself  can  raise 
or  lower  the  profit  on  the  capital  or  raise  or  lower  the  ground- 
rent  unless  a  similar  movement  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion in  the  other  share  of  the  Kent. 

*'  15.  Such  a  change  in  one  share  of  the  Kent  which  does  not 
affect  the  other,  or  a  change  in  similar  sense  in  both  shares  of  the 
Kent — as,  for  instance,  a  rise  of  the  ground-rent  without  a  &dl  of 
profit  on  capital,  or  a  rise  of  ground-rent  and  of  profit  on 
capital  (we  are  speaking  here  always  of  shares  in  the  pro- 
duct) — can  only  take  place  if  the  proportion  of  division  between 
wages  and  Kent  changes  generally,  if  the  Kent  generally,  that  is, 
rises  or  falls. 

^'  1 6.  It  is  clear  that  a  simultaneous  rise  of  both  shares  in  Kent, 
the  ground-rent  and  profit  on  capital,  or  a  rise  in  one  portion  of 
the  Kent  which  is  not  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  since  both 
can  only  occur  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  Kent  as  a  whole, 
can  therefore  only  result  at  the  expense  of  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  wages  of  labour  must  in  this  case  be  limited  to  a  smaller 
share  of  the  product,  must  be  changed  in  the  contrary  direction, 
as  one  or  the  other  or  both  portions  of  the  Kent  must  fall  in  the 
case  stated  above.  Whether  also  it  must  fall  at  the  same  time 
as  a  share  of  the  product  in  relation  to  the  point  of  necessary  sub- 
dstenoe  depends  solely  on  whether  the  productiveness  of  labour  has 
increased  or  not. 

''17.  If  the  productiveness  of  labour  has  not  risen,  and  both  or 
one  of  the  two  shares  of  the  Kent  rise,  the  wages  of  labour  must 
&11  in  both  connections  alike  as  share  of  the  product  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  wage-point  of  necessary  subsistence. 

"  18.  In  the  same  way  if  the  wages  of  labour  as  a  share  of  the 
product  are  modified,  this  must  produce  the  opposite  effect  on  one 
or  both  shares  of  the  Kent  If  a  modification  of  the  wages  of 
labour  takes  place  without  an  accompanying  modification  of  pro- 
ductiveness, the  ground-rent  and  profit  on  capital  into  which  the 
Kent  has  hitherto  been  divided  will  to  that  extent  be  advantaged 
or  injured;  for  the  relation  between  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
&ctured  article  cannot  have  changed  on  its  side  through  a  change 
in  the  remuneration  of  labour  without  a  simultaneous  alteration 
in   productiveness.      If  the  former  modification   in   the  wages 
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of  labour  is  accompanied  by  modification  of  productiveneBB,  fxx 
example  if  the  wages  of  labour  have  &llen  whilst  the  productiT^ 
ness  has  risen,  it  will  thence  depend  in  which  proportion  the  nv 
material  and  the  manufactured  article  have  shared  in  this  increase  oC 
productiveness,  and  that  share  of  the  Rent  alone  or  chi^y  prc^ts, 
from  the  increase  of  the  Bent  on  the  whole  in  consequence  of  tihe 
&11  in  the  wages  of  labour,  in  which  the  increase  of  productiveneBB 
has  not  taken  place  at  all,  or  has  done  so  in  the  smallest  degree. 

''  19.  So  far  only  the  effects  of  the  changes  of  the  different  shareB 
in  the  product — of  the  wages  of  labour,  of  ground-rent^  and  of  pro- 
fit on  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  similar  and  changing  pro- 
ductiveness— have  been  considered  without  reference  to  a  change 
in  the  total  forces  of  productioiL  A  change  in  the  total  pro- 
ductive forces — that  is,  in  the  number  of  labourers — apart  from 
the  change  in  productiveness  and  the  proportionate  shares  in  the 
production  taken  by  the  labourer,  the  landowner,  and  the  capitalist^ 
only  changes  the  total  amount  of  the  national  production,  and 
therewith  only  the  total  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  of  both  por- 
tions of  the  Bent,  without  exerting  any  influence  upon  the  leb- 
tions  which  the  shares  of  the  labourer,  of  the  landlord,  and  of  the 
capitalist  have  to  one  another.  More  or  less  ground-rent  is  taken 
according  as  the  total  of  the  productive  forces  expended  haA  in- 
creased or  diminished  ;  more  or  less  profit  on  capital  is  deducted. 
For  since  the  productiveness  and  the  relative  shares  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labourer,  the  landowner,  and  capitalist  are  taken  as 
stationary,  the  newly  developed  wealth-production  through  in- 
creased population,  is  divided  only  in  the  old  fashion. 

"  20.  The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  Bent,  however,  in.conse- 
quence  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  productive  forces,  has 
therefore  apparently  a  different  influence  on  the  ground-rent  from 
that  which  it  has  on  the  profit  on  capital  It  raises  or  depresses, 
indeed,  the  ground-rent,  but  not  the  profit  on  capital.  For  the  in- 
creased or  diminished  ground-rent  must  always  be  reckoned  on  an 
equally  large  area,  since  the  country  and  the  estates  do  not  grow, 
but  are  confined  within  fixed  boundaries.  The  increased  or  dim- 
inished profit  on  capital  is  on  the  contrary  calculated  on  the  in- 
creased or  diminished  capital,  without  which  the  assumed  deduc- 
tion from  or  addition  to  the  product  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
considered,  and  the  rate  of  profit  cannot  rise  or  fall,  but  only 
more  or  less  profit  on  capital  can  be  received  in  the  nation.  If 
therefore  the  ground-rent  of  a  particular  piece  of  land  can 
rise  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  the  profit  on  capital  can 
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rise  aa  well,  namely,  because  the  Bent  as  a  wliole  can  nBe  at  the 
cost  of  the  labourer's  participation  in  the  product,  as  also  because 
the  one  share  of  the  Kent  can  rise  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  the 
ground-rent  can  so  rise  tor  yet  a  third  reason — the  total  In- 
crease of  Rent — 'whilst  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
profit  on  capital.  This  last  reason  is  perhaps  the  moet  powerful 
cause  of  a  rise  of  ground-rent. 

"  21.  The  separation  of  the  rights  of  property  does  not  alter 
theee  principles  of  Kent.  The  ground-rent  is  divided  between 
various  parties  only  in  proportion  to  the  positive  legal  relation. 
Just  aa  litUe  does  the  intermediate  position  of  the  contractor  alt«r 
the  above  principles.  The  farmer  obtains  only  the  profit  on  his 
capital,  and  if  he  has  concluded  a  profitable  lease,  0.  part  of  the 
ground-rent  at  die  same  time.  No  regular  interest  can  arise  from 
any  enterprise  in  any  other  way  than  by  profit  on  capital  I  am 
not  here  spe&king  of  capital  lent  on  mortgage ;  the  interest  on 
this  is  only  a  product  of  the  ground-rent,  the  impropriation  of  a 
plot  of  land  only  a  purchase  of  rent. 

"  22.  The  wages  of  labour  can  equally  change  as  wdl  u  portion 
of  tihe  product,  as  in  relation  to  the  '  wage-jxiint '  of  absolute 
necessaries ;  they  can  change  in  both  relations  independently 
and  even  opposed  to  one  another,  Hie  wages  can  fall  for  instance 
aa  a  fraction  of  the  product,  and  nevertheless  rise  in  relation  to 
the  point  of  absolute  necessaries.  If  a  settled  proportlozial  share 
is  generally  assumed  between  wages  of  labour  and  Bent,  both  por- 
tions of  the  Bent,  ground-rent  and  profit  on  capital,  taken  as 
shares  in  the  product  can  only  change  in  opposite  senses ;  as 
much  as  the  one  risen  or  falls,  so  much  must  the  other  fall  or  rise. 
If  one  portion  of  the  Bent  changes  without  the  other  being 
affected  thereby,  or  if  they  both  change  equally,  this  change  can 
only  take  place  if  a  change  in  the  opposite  sense  takes  place  at 
the  same  time  in  the  wages  of  labour ;  a  rise  in  the  ground-rent, 
tor  eacample — as  a  share  of  the  product — without  a  fall  in  the  pro- 
fit on  capital,  must  reduce  the  wages  of  labour  as  a  share  of  the 
[otMiuct.  An  increase  of  the  Bent  in  consequence  of  the  increaae 
of  the  national  product  roises,  however,  the  ground-rent  also  with- 
out cutting  down  tlie  I'ate  of  profit  on  capital  and  the  wages  of 
labour  as  shares  of  the  product,  and  it  is  also  a  conceivable  case 
in  the  combination  of  tliese  various  changes  that  profit  on  capital 
w^^  of  labour, — the  latter,  however,  as  share  of  the  product, — 
aud  even  the  ground<rent  may  simultaneously  rise,  then  namely. 
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when  the  groand-rent  &J1b  as  share  of  the  product,  and  this  M 
tells  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  shares  provided  that  this  &U 
is  more  than  made  up  in  consequence  of  the  total  increase  of  Bent 

*'  It  is  only  necessary  to  grasp  this  indisputable  relation  between 
Wages,  Interest,  and  Kent  to  comprehend  the  utter  hollowneas  of 
the  declaration  of  liberal  economists  about  the  harmonj  between 
Capital  and  Labour.  Capital  wants  high  interest^  the  landowner 
high  ground-rent,  the  labourer  high  wages — and  nevertheless  odc 
of  them  can  only  see  his  wish  fulfilled  at  the  cost  of  the  others." 

Passing  over  the  sections  which  deal  with  exchange,  maricet 
value,  iSrc,  Dr  Meyer  takes  up  Rodbertus*  conolnsion  prior  to  the 
later  paragraphs. 

Bodbertus  says,  ''  Positive  law  lays  down  that  land  and  capital 
belong  just  as  much  to  private  individuals  as  the  forces  of  labour 
to  the  labourer.     Hence  the  labourers  are  compelled  as  a  mle^  in 
order  only  to  be  able  to  produce,  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
with  the  possessors  of  the  land  and  the  capital,  and  to  share  the 
product  with  them.     A  false  and  superficial  abstraction  has  in- 
deed inferred  backwards  special  and  diverse  productive  services 
as  rendered  respectively  by  labour,  land,  and  capital,  in  explana- 
tion  of   which   landowners   and   capitalists  psurticipate  in  that 
enforced  divudon  ;  and  then,  further,  it  has  been  conceived  that 
the  assumed  product  of  this  combination  is  the  resultant  of  their 
various  services  in  cooperation.     But  who  cannot  see  that  this  is 
the  most  'flagrant  petUio  principii  that  a  science  has  ever  been 
chargeable  with,   and  we  may  add  the  most  pernicious  err(ff 
through  which  the  human  reason  has  ever  had  to  make  its  way  t 
The  above  combination  does  not  change  one  atom  the  natural  pro- 
ductive elements  of  all  wealth,  but  only  removes  a  sodal  obstacle 
to  production --the  arbitrary  dead-weight  of  the  possessors  of  land 
and  capital — and  removes  this  by  a  division  of  the  product     In 
the  form,  therefore,  which  the  division  of  labour  actually  takes 
to-day,  product  is  exchanged  against  product  as  the  economists 
tell  us,  but  the  purchasing  power  which  each  sharer  possesses,  is 
not,  as  the  economists  have  falsely  concluded,  regulated  by  the 
value  of  his  product,  but  according  to  his  share  in  the  product. 

''29.  In  a  society  such  as  is  here  assumed,  and  such  as  to-day 
actasdly  exists,  the  shares  of  the  labourer,  landowner,  and 
capitalist  in  the  product  are  not  regulated  by  social  foresight  by 
a  rational  social  law,  but  by  the  effects  of  the  unr^;ulated  ex- 
change, or  by  the  so-called  natural  social  laws.     It  thus  depends  on 
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the  chance  of  tlio  nuirket  liow  liigh  shall  be  the  share  of  each  ch\ss 
in  the  national  product.  The  relative  shares  of  the  landownei* 
and  capitalist  are  indeed  fixed  by  the  relative  value  of  the  raw 
material  or  manufactured  product,  and  this  tends  towards  the  cost 
of  the  respective  products,  or  according  to  the  law  of  the  produc- 
tiveness  of  the  respective  labours ;  onlj  for  this  reason  that  the 
supreme  economical  good,  the  principle  of  all  products,  labour,  has 
become  an  object  of  exchange  is  the  division  between  rent- 
owners  and  labourers  sacrificed  to  the  power  of  exchange.  A 
similar  degrading  conception  to  that  which  allowed  the  wages  of 
labour  to  be  valued  according  to  the  necessary  subsistence,  or  as 
the  requisites  for  a  machine,  has  also  spoken  with  reference  to  the 
labour  thus  turned  into  a  commodity  of  a  '  natural  price '  or  of 
the  '  cost '  as  in  reference  to  the  product  itself ;  and  this  natural 
price,  this  cost  of  labour,  has  been  fixed  at  the  production  of  such 
goods  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  always  to  bring  the  labour 
back  again  on  to  the  market,  that  is  to  place  the  labourer  in  the 
position  to  propagate  his  species.  What  a  silly  indescribable  con- 
tradiction is  the  conception  of  that  political  economy  which 
settles  the  labourers  in  their  rightful  position  as  the  arbiters  of 
the  &te  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  always  treats  them 
economically  as  mere  commodities.  For  in  this  connection  the 
labourers  are  the  labour. 

'*  30.  The  division  of  the  national  production  according  to  the 
'  natural '  laws  of  commerce  involves  the  result  that  with  the 
rising  productiveness  of  labour  the  wages  of  the  labourer  should 
be  an  ever  smaller  share  of  the  product  Since  the  labourers, 
even  if  they  could  perceive  how  through  a  changed  combination 
of  the  same  simple  operations  on  their  part  their  labour  becomes 
constantly  more  productive,  are  not  economically  in  the  position 
to  cope  with  their  employers  on  this  point,  that  their  labour  in 
consequence  of  its  productiveness,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
addition  to  this  productiveness  ought  to  be  reimbursed  in  exchange. 
The  motives  of  exchange  for  them  are  those  which  fix  the  disposal 
of  their  property,  labour,  at  the  lowest  point ;  and  so  the  highest 
economical  property,  the  basis  of  all  production,  becomes  a  common 
and  almost  worthless  commodity.  The  labourers  own  several 
hours  of  labour  but  nothing  more,  and  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
exchange  business  their  own  hunger  and  the  suffering  of  their 
family  fight  against  them.  Hence  they  easily  dispose  of  their 
labour  if  only  their  most  painful  privations  are  satisfied  by  this 
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exchange,  if  wliat  tliej  get  amounts  to  onlj  so  much  as  to  give 
them  the  strength  to  set  to  woi^  again ;  that  is  to  saj,  to  be  able 
still  farther  to  supply  their  most  pressing  necessities.  Only 
when  wages  amount  to  less — this  is  the  result  of  experience^ 
when  wages  are  so  small  that  in  carrying  on  their  labour  thej 
are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  actual  strength,  do  thej  idle  and 
prefer  to  steal,  from  a  deep  natural  instinct  that  under  such  rela- 
tions the  moral  conditions  of  social  existence  are  violated  agaiuit 
them.  But  the  amount  which  suffices  to  supply  the  direst  needs 
is  a  quantitative  product  and  no  fixed  proportion ;  and  indeed  in 
the  course  of  the  Hf  e  of  a  labourer  in  the  same  countiy  and  on  the 
average  of  years  is  about  the  same  quantity. 

"31.  The  more  populous  the  country,  the  more  productive  on 
that  account  the  labour  and  the  greater  the  individual  freedom,  die 
more,  in  a  completely  unrestrained  system  of  exchange^  aie  die 
labourers  compelled  to  work  '  cheap,'  since  more  and  more  on 
these  accounts  is  the  labour  assimilated  to  a  commodity  whidi 
comes  under  the  law  of  competition,  and  of  an  injurious  competi- 
tion ;  and  therefore  for  this  reason  the  contractors  are  placed  in 
the  position  to  give  work  to  those  who  ask  least  As  if  the  con- 
tractors gave  work  and  did  not  receive  it. 

"32.  If   every  sharer   in   the  exchange  always  received  the 
entire  product  of  his  labour,  if  his  power  of  purchase  consisted  in 
the  market  value  of  the  entire  product,  as  it  is  well  known  the 
political  economists  of  the  school  of  Kicardo  as  well  as  of  Saf- 
Bastiat  used  fiedsely  to  assert,  then  no  increase  of  produddvenesB 
could  bring  about  a  glut  of  one  commodity  or  of  all  commoditieB 
until  all  co-operators  had  received  enough  thereof  to  satisfy  thdr 
needs,  until  more  of  them  had  been  produced  than  generally  was 
required  in  the  society.     For  since  the  market  value  of  the  pro- 
duct is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  productiveness,  the  market  value 
of  the  product  of  each,  according  to  the  above  assumption,  re- 
mains the  same  for  those  whose  product  has  been  produced  with 
an  increased  scale  of  productiveness,  and  consequently  therefore 
its  purchasing  power  is  the  same  as  with  those  in  whose  case 
this  has  not  happened.     Every  sharer  would  be  able  to  buy  a 
larger  quantity  of  that  product  where  productiveness  had  risen  in 
the  proportion  in  which  it   had   risen,    and    the  undiminished 
purchasing  power  of  each  would  be  able  so  long  to  control  the 
increased  amount  of  products  due  to  the  increased  productive- 
ness, until  the  need  of  each  individual  were  satisfied,  until  he 
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would  not  be  able  to  purcliase  more,  even  if  lie  could  purchase 
more.  In  tliLj  case,  therefore,  the  purchasing  power  in  society 
remains  always  equal  to  its  productiveness  or  so  much  value  in 
use  as  society  produced  so  much  value  in  exchange  and  so 
much  purchasing  power  it  woidd  also  possess,  until  all  the  needs 
of  each  co-operator  in  the  production  were  satisfied.  Over-produc- 
tion could  therefore  only  exist  when  the  members  of  the  society 
had  already  fully  satisfied  their  wants,  whilst  the  present  com- 
mercial crises  consist  precisely  in  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  of 
glut  four-fifths  or  five-sixths  of  society  are  in  want. 

'^  The  increase  of  productiveness  would  have  the  same  result  if 
indeed  the  product  were  divided  as  it  is  to-day  into  three  shares, 
bnt  the  share  of  each  individual  were  to  remain  a  fixed  portion. 
According  to  this  assumption  also  the  purchasing  power  of  each 
participator  in  the  exchange  would  remain  the  same  no  matter 
bow  the  productiveness  might  rise,  and  overproduction  could 
likewise  only  occur  when  the  wants  of  all  participators  were 
satisfied.  •  .  . 

^  Only  if  neither  of  these  two  assumptions  fits,  if  the  pro- 
duct is  not  simply  shared  in  three  fixed  portions,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  '  natural '  laws  of  self-regulating  exchange,  the  share  of 
the  working  classes,  that  is  of  the  great  majority  of  society,  does 
not  remain  a  fixed  unchangeable  fraction  of  the  product,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  product  in  precisely  the 
same  proportion  as  the  productiveness  increases,  then  this  happy 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  productiveness  cannot  follow.  For 
in  this  third  assumption  purchasing  power  and  productiveness 
remain  no  longer  in  proportionate  relation.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  greater  part  of  society  reduces  itself  much  more 
in  relation  to  the  iising  productiveness,  and  society  is  placed  in 
the  position  to  produce  utility  value  which  is  no  longer  value  in 
exchange  and  power  of  purchase ;  while  further,  the  greater  num- 
ber have  their  wants  unsatisfied  on  that  account 

''  33.  It  is  manifest  that  where  and  when  the  'natural '  laws  of 
exchange  have  such  efiects,  and  no  rational  laws  interpose  an 
obstacle  to  these  efiects,  necessarily  there  must  be  what  are  to-day 
called  glut  and  pauperism.  There  must  then  necessarily  arise 
contradictory  phenomena  so  remarkable  as  these,  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  society  may  yet  rise  so  high,  may  rise  so  high 
that  aU  its  members  could  live  in  luxury  from  its  product^  never- 
theless on  this  account,  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  majority 
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is  plunged  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  the  minority  lives  in  exces- 
sive luxury.      There   must  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
inseparable  connection  between  political  economy  and  the  legjd 
and  political  development,  which  at  the  same  time  brings  wiUi  it 
an  ever  greater  equality  before  the  law,  and  greater  political  free- 
dom, there  must  be  produced,  I  say,  that  fatal  contradictioii  m 
society,  that  the  more  equal  and  the  more  free  all  its  members 
become  before  the  law  and  politically,  the  more  unequal  and  de- 
pendent are  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  economicfilly^ 
Then  such  monstrosities  as  commercial  crises  and  pauperism  most 
arise.     As  concerns  the  commercial  crisis  this  must  be  so,  because 
since  the  purchasing  power  of  the  majority  of  society,  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  is  always  as  a  whole  less  as  the  productiveness  rises, 
over-production  must  always  arise  sooner  than  the  wants  of  society 
are  fiilly  satisfied.     And  as  concerns  pauperism,  this  must  happen^ 
because  the  material  claims  of  the  majority  of  society,  the  work^' 
ing  classes,  are  continually  enhanced,  their  desires  are  continually^ 
inflamed  by  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  minority,  whilst  th< 
amount  of  income  of  those  whose  economical  position  is  ruin( 
falls.     It  must  come  then  to  such  incredible  nonsense  as  this,  tha 
whilst  the  majority  of  society  languish  in  poverty,  they  are  nevei^ 
theless  not  allowed  to  exert  their  productive  forces  to  their 
extent  by  a  long  way,  because  if  they  did  the  smaller  sectio] 
would  be  plunged  into  poverty. 

"  34.  In  this  *  natural  *  law  of  ^  perfectly  unfettered  exchang^^^ 
lies  the  key  to  the  economical  problem  of  the  present  time.     Th^^^ 
assumptions  from  which  such  phenomena  as  pauperism  and  com 
merdal  crises  follow  as  natural  consequences  come  forth  to-day  i 
actual  practice,  and  society  has  enacted  no  rational  laws  to  keep:^^^ 
in  check  the  practical  results  of  these  now  practical  assumptio: 
Productiveness  has  increased  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  if  not  i 
so  great  a  degree  in  the  production  of  raw  material  as  in  manu — 
facture  and  transport,  nevertheless  even  tiiere  to  a  very  consider — 
able  extent.     The  national  product  has  also  greatly  increasedcr 
through  the  increase  of  productive  forces  in  consequence  of  thi     "    ^ 
growing  population.     The  wages  of  labour,  on  the  contrary, 
Europe,  where  they  are  not  favourably  influenced  by  colonia 
relations,  as  in  North  America  or  Australia,  but  have  develo 
from  the  wage  relations  of  the  serf  (through  much  denser  populatio: 
and  at  the  same  time  through  the  land  being  entirely  occupied 
wages  in  such  conditions  are  nowhere  much  or  far  above  the  point 
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neceBsaries.  Further,  the  above-mentioned  Bodal  relatiooA 
reloped  themselves  in  such  manner  that  the;  have  exerted 
ntly  inoreaaiiig  presBiire.     Whence  the  concluaion  follows 

existing  fonn  c^  division  of  the  national  product  cannot 
!;  The  wages  of  labour  have,  in  fact,  become  in  Europe 
smaller  relative  shore  of  the  product.  .  .  .  This  fonn  of 

of  the  natiooal  product  has  therefore  also  inflicted 
im  and  commercial  criaee  upon  society.  Hiey  have  both 
facts  as  real  as  that  division  and  its  premisee.  2To 
Q  is  bliader,  no  selfishness  more  narrow,  dum  that  which 
iiaken  out  of  its  slumber  by  the  violence  with  which  tibese 
sua  have  taken  shape,  and  manifested  their  universal 
ace.     Those  who  deny  them  we  need  not  count     The 

is  no  longer  about  their  existence,  bat  about  their 
.  and  chiefly  only  against  the  opinion  which  assumes  their 
I  necessity  in  the  same  way  that  social  anomalies  are 
I  to  be  God's  will" 

lertus  goes  on  to  assert  that  society  can  never  permit  thU 
jm  and  these  crises  to  continue.  His  proposed  remedies 
rever,  in  nowise  of  a  revolutionary  character.  They  are — 
igular  scale  of  wages  and  a  normal  working  day ;  (2)  State 
ing  capital  in  some  such  general  shape  as  labour  notes, 
r  with  a  reasoned  r^nlation  of  production  in  tbe  coUective 
;  and  (3)  general  centres  of  distribution  in  the  form  of 
o-operative  stores.  Bodbertus  was,  in  foct,  essentially  a 
ative ;  and  living  a  retired  life  as  a  landed  proprietor  he 
,  himself  to  working  out,  from  his  point  of  view,  the 
is  of  his  time  undisturbed,  as  &r  as  possible,  by  the  move- 
if  the  world  without  His  principal  theories  were  put 
[  as  early  as  1850,  and  his  influence  upon  Lessalle  has 

been  spoken  of.  Rodbertua'  correspondoioe  with  that 
:,  as  well  as  with  other  economists,  is  of  hi^  importance. 
pU  and  the  editor  of  his  letters,  I>r  K  Meyer,  argues  that 
)pe  no  longer  has  a  monopoly  of  madiineiy,  and  is  brought 
impetition  with  the  cheap  food  and  wares  produced  in 
a  and  Russia,  or  China  and  India,  but  espedally  in 
a,  the  assumption  of  rising  productiveness  in  Europe  no 
holds  good.  The  total  income  to  be  divided  up  will  be 
itly  less  per  head  on  an  increasing  population,  whiLit 
utocracy  take  an  increasing  share.  Europa  verarml, 
r»e  is  being  imitoverishod "   cries  Meyer.     But  whatever 
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view  "we  may  take  of  the  problems  of  the  future^and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  forecast  the  effects  of  electricity  on  tlie 
market  of  the  world— or  however  much  some  of  Kodbertus' 
assumptions  may  be  open  to  criticism,  his  analysis  given  above 
seems  to  me  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  English  middle- 
class  economists.  For  the  last  thirty  years  Germany  has  taken 
the  lead  completely  in  political  economy,  and  so  far  our  econo- 
mical writers  appear  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
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and  Confident  Opinion.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Essay,  by 
John  Owen.     Euevir  8vo,  printed  on  hand -made  paper,  6/. 
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GLASS,  H.  ^.—Tbe  Story  of  the   Psalten.      A  History  of  t 

Metrical  Versioiis  from  1549  to  iSSj.     Ciown  8to,  5.1. 
Glossary  of  Terms  aod  Phrases.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Pb»« 

Smith  aod  otben.      Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Medii3 

Sto,  It.  6d. 
GLOVER,  F.,  iV.^.— Kxempla  Latlna.     A  Firtt  Construing  Boa 

with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analj- 

of  Sentences.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  ai. 
GOODENOUGH,  CommoJore  f.  C— Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  frc 

his  Letten  and  Journals.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     With  Stc 

Engraved  Portrait.    Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  y. 
GORDON,  Majer-Gattral  C.   C— His  Journals  at    Kartouc 

Printed  &om  the  original  MS.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  1 

A.  Eguont  Hakk.      Portrait,  3  Maps,  and  30   Illnstiatioc 

Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  3I>.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition  in  I  voL,  61, 
Gordon's  (G«aeral)  Last  Journal.    A  Facsimile  of  the  li 

Journal  received  in  England  from  Genebai.  Gordon.     Reprc 

doced  by  Photo- litbc^raphy.     Imperial  4I0,  ^^3  31. 
Events  In  hla  Life.     From  the  Day  of  his  Birth  to  the  Day  ( 

his  Death.     By  Sir  H.  W.  Gokdoh.     With  Map*  and   Ilia 

Irations.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  "jt.  6d. 
COSSE,  Edmund.  —  Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Conti 

bution  to  the  History  of  English  Poetry.     Demy  Svo,  lu.  6^. 
GOULD,  Rev.  S.  Barings  JT.^.— Germany,  Present  and  Pas 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  Ji.  6<i, 
The  Vicar  of   Morwenstcw.      A  Life  of  Robert   Stephe 

Hawker,     Crown  Svo,  $1, 
GOIVAN,   Majer   Walitr  E.—A.   IvanofTs  Russian  Grammaj 

(i6lh  Edition.)    Translated,  enlaiged,  and  arranged  for  use  1 

Students  of  the  Russian  Ijingaage.     Semy  Svo,  61. 
GOyVER,  Lard RoHold.   My  Reminiscences.  Miniatdkr  Eomoi 

printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  loj.  bd. 
Brlc-k-Brac.     Being  some  Photoprints  illustrating  art  objects  : 

Gower  Lodge,  Windsor.     With  descriptions.     Super  royal  St< 

151.  i  extra  binding,  zij. 
Last  Days  of  Mary  Antoinette.     An  Historical    Sketct 

Vnth  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.     Fcap.  4to,  tor.  bd. 
Notea  of  a  Tour  from  Brindlsi  to  Yokohama,  1883 

1884.     Fcap.  Svo,  u.  dd. 
GRAHAM,  William,  Jtf.A.—The  Creed  of  Science,  Religions,  Mora. 

and  Social     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Ctown  Svo,  61, 

The   Social    Problem,  in    its   Elconomlc,  Moral,   am 
Political  Aspects.    Demy  Svo,  141. 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Go's  Publications.        ii 

(^RIMLEY^  Rev.  H.  N,,  Af. A. —Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  "SVorld,  and  the 
Divine  Humanity.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

The  Temple  of  Humanity,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo, 
6r. 

ff ADDON,  Caroline.— i:\ie  Larger  Life,  Studies  in  Hin ton's 
Sthics.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

^AECKEL^  Prof,  -ffrwj/.— The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  Post 
Svo,  32J. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous 
Illustrations.    2  vols.     Post  8vo,  32J. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  8vo,  *!$.  6d. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.    With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

-^ALCOMBE^  J.  7.— Gospel  Difficulties  due  to  a  Displaced 
Section  of  St.  Luke.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

-Hamilton,  Memoirs  of  Arthur,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Crown  8vo,  ds. 

handbook  of  Home  Rule,  being  Articles  on  the  Irish  Question  by 
Various  Writers.  Edited  by  James  Bryce,  M.P.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is,  sewed,  or  \s.  6d.  doth. 

^AWEIS,  Rev.  H,  R.,  M.A.—CmvtqjiX  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime —  D  ninkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The  Sabbath.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Arroivs  in  the  Air.    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 

Speech  in  Season.     Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5J. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers-     New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo, 
IS.  6d. 

^A  WTHORNE^  Nathaniel.— '\NfOT\iB,  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  8vO)  7^.  6d.  each  volume. 

-fUEATHj  Francis  George, — Autumnal  Leaves.  Third  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sylvan  Winter.    With  70  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  14J. 

flEIDENHAIN,  Rudolph,  ^f.Z).— Hypnotism,  or  Animal  Mag- 
netism. With  Preface  by  G.  J.  Romanes.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  zs.  6d. 

HINTON,  J,'-\MSi^  and  Letters.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W. 
W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  8j.  6</. 
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HINTON,  J,— continued,  ^  . 

Philosophy  and  Religion.    Selections  from  the  Manuscripts      ^^ 
the  late  James  Hinton.    Edited  by  Ca&olinx  Haddon.    Seco   ^^ 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5/. 

The    Law   Breaker,   and  The   Coining   of   the  La 
Edited  by  Ma&garkt  Hinton.    Crown  8vo,  6x. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  ix. 

Honxer^  Iliad.     Greek  text,  with  «  Translation  by  J.  G.  Corder 
2  Tols.     Demy  8vo,  241. 

HOOPER^  ^ary.—Little  Dinners :  How  to  Serve  them  wl 
Klegance   and    Kconomy.     Twentieth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  2J,  dcL 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion, 
and  Children.    Fifth  EdiUon.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Kvery-day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Lmicheon,  and  Supper.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2J.  6d, 

HOPKINS,  EUice,—^WoT\L  anaongst  "Working  Men.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d, 

HORNADA  K,  W,  71— Two  Years  In  a  Jungle.  Wth  lUustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  2IJ. 

HOSPITALIER,  -ff.— The  Modem  Applications  of  Electricity. 
Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  2  vols. 
Second  Edition,  Revi^,  with  many  additions  and  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  25/. 

HOWARD,  Robert,  Af,A,—The  Church  of  England  and  other 
Religious  Communions.  A  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Clapham.     Crown  8vo,  71.  6d, 

How  to  Make  a  Saint ;  or,  The  Process  of  Canonization  in  the 
Church  of  England.     By  •*  The  Prig."    Fcap  8vo,  3^.  6</. 

HYNDMAN,  H,  ilf.— The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  In 
England.     Large  crown  8vo,  8j.  6d, 

IDDESLEIGH,  Earl  o/,-^The  Pleasures,  Dangers,  and  Uses 
of  Desultory  Reading.  Fcap.  8vo,  in  Whatman  paper 
cover,  IS, 

IM  THURN,  Everard  i?!— Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. 
Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British 
Guiana.     With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  i&r. 

Ixora  :  A  Mystery.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Jaunt  in  a  Junk  :  A  Ten  Days*  Cruise  in  Indian  Seas.  Large  crown 
8vo,  ^5,  6d, 

JENKINS,  E.,  and  RAYMOND,  J.— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.    Third  Edition,  revised.     Crown  Svo,  6if. 
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7£NKINS^  Rev,  Canon  R,  C— Heraldry :  Knglish  and  Foreign. 
With  a  Dictionary  of  Heraldic  Terms  and  156  Illustrations. 
Small  crown  8vo,  31.  dd, 

Jerome,  St.,  Life.    By  M.  J.  Martin.     Large  crown  8vo,  6j. 

yOEL^  Z. — ^A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipo^nmer's  and  Ship- 
master's Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal 
Terms;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Notarial  Acts.     Demy  8vo,  izr. 

yOUNSTON,  ff.  IT,,  F,ZS,—rhe  KUima-njaro  Expedition. 
A  Record  of  Scientific  Exploration  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  a  General  Description  of  the  Natural  History,  Languages, 
and  Commerce  of  the  Kilima-njaro  District.  With  6  Maps,  and 
over  So  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Demy  Svo,  2is, 

yc>RDAN,  FumeatiXy  /*.  A*.  C.^. —Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
Character.    Crown  8vo,  5j. 

^^UFAfANN,  Rev,  M,,  il/.-^.— Socialism :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo,  fs,  6d, 

Utopias ;  or.  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 

Christian  Socialism.    Crown  8vo,  4J.  6d, 

^A  y,  David^  F,R,G,S, — Kducation  and  Educators.  Crown  8vo. 
7j.  6d, 

Memory:  ivhat  it  is  and  how  to  Improve  It.  Crown 
8vo,  dr. 

ATA  r,  yosepk,—YTQe  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

•^^  Also  a  cheaper  edition,  without  the  Appendix,  but  with  a  Review 
of  Recent  Changes  in  the  Land  Laws  of  England,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C,  M.P.  Cloth,  is,  (>d, ;  paper 
covers,  is, 

fCELKE^  W,  H,  H,—hM  Epitome  of  English  Grammar  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation 
Course  and  Similar  Examinations.    Crown  8vo,  4J.  dd, 

JCEMPIS^  Thomas  a.— Of  the  tmitatlon  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  dr. ;  vellum,  ^s,  6d,  The 
Red  Line  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s,  6d,  The  Cabinet 
Edition,  small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is, ;  cloth  boards,  is,  Qd,  The 
Miniature  Edition,  cloth  limp,  32mo,  is, ;  or  with  red  lines,  is,  6d, 

*0*    AH  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings.     • 
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KEMPIS,  Thomas  i- 

Notes  of  a  Visit  to  th«  Scenes  la  ^irhlch  his  Llf«  wa 

spent.    With  numerous  lUustiations.    By  F.  R.  Ckdise,  M,I= 

Demy  8»o,  tit. 
KENDALL,  Hatty.— ^^a  Kinship  of  Men.     An  u-gameTit  froH 

Pedigrees,  or  Genealogy  view^  as  a  Science.     With  Diagram  - 

Crown  Svo,  5* 
KENNARD,  Reo,  R.  B.—h.  Manual  of  Confirmation.     iSm. 

Sewed,'3ii^  ;  clolb,  li.  ■ 

T.D.—rhe  .  .     . 

)f  Medicine.     Second  EditioiL     Crown  Svo,  61. 
KINGSFORD,   Anna,    Jtf.D.—Tbe    Perfect    Way    In    Diet 

Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natur^  and  Ancient  Food    ■ 

our  Race.    Third  Edition.     SmaU  crown  Svo,  21. 
KINGSLEY,  CharUt,  M-A.—T-AWan  and  Memories  of  his  T-XTe 

Edited  by  hi*  Wife.     With  two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 

Vignettes  on  Wood,     Sixteenth  Cabinet  Edition.    3  voU.    Crown 

Svo,  121. 

*a*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Ctohh 
Svo,  61. 
All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 

Harrison,     liutd  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  71.  ftd. 
True  'Words    for    Brave   Men.     A   Book  for   Soldiers'  and 

Sailors'  Libiuies.     Sixteenth  Thousand.      Crowo  Svo,  is.  (td. 
KNOX,  Alexander  A.—Tho  Mew  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderinss  in 

Algeria.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Xarge  Crown  Svo,  6j. 
Land  Concentration  and  Irresponsibility  of  Political  Power, 

OS  causing  the  Anomaly  of  a  Widespread  State  of  Want  by  the 

Side  of  the  Vast  Supplies  of  Nature.     Crown  Svo,  %s. 
LANDON,  Josifh. — School  Management ;  Including  a  Geneiat  View 

of  the  work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.     Sisth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  61. 
LAURIE,  S.  S.—The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Univer- 
sities,    With  a  Survey  of  Mediieval  Education.     Crown  Svo,  bs. 
LEFBVRE,  Right  Hon.    C.   Sr.mB.—Peol  and  O'Connell.      Dciiiy 

Svo,  10/.  6d. 
Incidents  of  Coercion.     A  Journal  of  two  visits  to  Loughrci. 

Crown  8vo. 
Letters  from  an  Unknown  Friend.     By  the  Author  of  "  Charles 

Lowdcr,"     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Clea\-er,      Fcap. 

Svo,  IS. 
Life  of  a  Prig.     By  One.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  jr.  td, 
ULLIE,   Anhur,   Af.X.A.S.—Tho    Popular   Life    of    Buddha. 

Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  18S1,     'Wiih 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  61. 
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/^  JLLIEj  Arthur^  M.R.A,S. — continti^d. 

Buddhism  in  Christendom  ;  or,  Jesus  the  Essene.  With 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  15/. 

TOCHER,  Car/,— An  Explanation  of  Organ  Stops,  with  Hints 
for  Effective  Combinations.    Demy  8vo,  5^. 

ZLONGFELLOW,  ff,  Wadsworth.—Uite.  By  his  Brother,  Samuel 
Longfellow.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  3  vols.  Demy 
8vo,  42J. 

ZLONSDALE^  Margaret, —Sisl&T  Dora  :  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-ninth  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  2j.  6d, 

George  Kliot :  Thoughts  upon  her  Life,  her  Books,  and 
Herself.    Second  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  is,  6d. 

^OUNSBURY^  Thomas  R,—Jaxxie3  Fenimore  Cooper.  With 
Portrait     Crown  8vo,  5j, 

XOJVDER,  CAarles,'~A  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 

JLUCKES,  Eva  C.  ^.— I-ectures  on  General  Nursing,  delivered  to 
the  Probationers  of  the  London  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

LYTTONj  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord,—XAte^  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles,     pemy  8vo.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  321. 

MACHIAVELU^  Nkcolb,  —  lAtQ  and  Times.  By  Prof.  Villari. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.    4  vols.     Large  post  8vo,  487. 

Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Llvius,  Trans- 
lated from  the  lulian  by  Ninian  Hill  Thomson,  M.A.  Large 
crown  8vo,  I2j. 

The  Prince.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.  Small 
crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  dr. 

MACNEILLy  7,  G,  Swift,— morsKT  the  Union  -was  carried. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is,  6d, ;  paper  covers,  is, 

MAGNUS^  Z^K^.— About  the  Jeivs  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  8vo,  6j. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de.  By  Emily  Bowles.  With  Portrait, 
Large  crown  8vo,  7/.  6^. 

Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With 
Biographical  Sketches.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  dr. 

MARKHAM^  Capt.  Albert  Hastings^  R,//,—The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875^.  With  6  fuU-pa^e  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
ana  27  Woodcutf.    Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  os. 
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MARTINEAU^  (^Wfrwd^.— Outline  I«essons  on  Morals.  Small 
crown  8vo,  5;.  dd, 

MASON,  Charlotte  M. — Home  Education  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  to 
Ladies.    Crown  8vo,  y,  td. 

Matter  and  Knergy ;  An  Examination  of  the  Fundamental  Concep- 
ceptions  of  Physical  Force.     By  B.  L.  L.     Small  crown  8vo,  zs. 

MATUCEj  H,  Ogram,    A  "Wanderer.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

MAUDSLEY,  H,,  A/:Z>.— Body  and  "Will.  Being  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  PathoI<^cal 
Aspects.     8vo,  izr. 

Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural  Seexnings.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

McGRATH,  Terence, — Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2x. 

McKINNEY,  S.  B.  ^.—Science  and  Art  of  Religion.  Oown 
8vo,  8x.  6d. 

MEREDITH,  Jt/l^.— Theotokos,  the  Kxample  for  "Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison.     32mo,  limp  cloth,  u.  6</. 

MILLER y  Edward, — The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irwin gism  ; 
or.  The  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large 
post  8vo,  15J. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.    Large  crown  Syo,  4j. 

MILLS,  Herbert,— Vow&tXy  and  the  State  ;  or.  Work  for  the  Un- 
employed.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Extent  of  Enforced 
Idleness,  with  a  Statement  of  a  Remedy.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Mitchel,  John,  Life.  By  William  Dillon.  2  vols.  8vo.  With 
Portrait.     2 1  J. 

MITCHELL,  Lucy  M,—K  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  6  Plates  in  Phototype.  Super- 
royal  8vo,  42J. 

MOCKLER,  E,—K  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia- Arabic 
and  Roman  characters.     Fcap.  8vo,  51. 

MOHL,  Julius  and  Mary, — Letters  and  Recollections  of.  By 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  With  Portraits  and  Two  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15J. 

MOLESWORTH,  Rev,  W,  Nassau,  -^.yf.— History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  1660.     Lai^e  crown  8vo,  7^.  ()d, 

MORELL,  J,  -^.— Kuclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 
Bemg  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     Fcap.  8vo,  2x.  6</. 
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MORISON^  J,  Cotfgr,—The  Service  of  Man :  an  Essay  towards  the 
Religion  of  the  Future.     Crown  8vo,  $s, 

MORSE  J  E.  S,,  7%./?.— First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

'hS.Y  Lawyer  :  A  Concise  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  England.  By  a 
Barrister«at-Law.    Crown  8vo,  dr.  6d, 

NELSON,  J,  ff.f  M,A,—K  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study 
of  the  HindCi  Law.    Demy  8vo,  9/. 

Indian  Usage  and  Judge-made  Law  in  Madras.    Demy 
8vo,  izr. 

NEWMAN,  Cflr^/>w/.— Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 
Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with  the 
Author's  personal  ApprovaL  Seventh  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

^^  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 

be  had,  zs.  6ci. 

NEWMAN,  Francis  Wi/liam.—'Essnys  on  Diet.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s, 

Miscellanies.     Vol.  II.     Essays,  Tracts,  and  Addresses,  Moral 
and  Religious.     Demy  8vo,  I2s, 

Reminiscences  of  Tivo  Exiles  and  Tivo  "Wars.    Crown 
8vo. 

Keiv  Social  Teachings.    By  Politicus.     Small  crown  8vo,  51. 

NICOLSy  Arthur,  F,G,S.,  /^-^. (7. .S".— Chapters  from  the  Physical 
Hi3tory  of  the  Karth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Palarantology.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

N I  HILL,  Rev,  H.  Z?.— The  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  at  the  Cross : 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  their  "Work.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

NOEL,  The  Hon,  Roden.—KsssLys  on  Poetry  and  Poets.  Demy 
8vo,  12s, 

NOPS,  Marianne, — Class  Lessons  on  Kuclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo,  zr.  (xL 

Nuces:  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.     New  Exiition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo,  each  \s, 
•^*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  jj. 

OATES,  Frank,  F,R,G,S,—Matahele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Gates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

0*ER/EN,  R,  Bany.— Irish  ^Wrongs  and  English  Remedies, 
with  other  Essays.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 
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OLIVER^  Robert.-^XJnnoWced  Analogies.    A  Talk  on  the  Ir^^ 
Question.     Crown  8vo. 

(XMEARAt  Kathleen, — Henri  Perreyve  and    his  Counsels  ^^ 
the  Sick.     Small  crown  8vo,  5J. 

One  and  a  Half  in  Norway.  A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer.  1^^ 
Either  and  Both.     Small  crown  8vo,  3J.  6d, 

O'NEIL,  the  late  Rev,  Lord. — Sermons.  With  Memoii  and  Portrai^^ 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Kssays  and  Addresses.    Crown  8vo,  5J. 

OTTLEY,  H,  BickerstetK—TYi^  Great  Dilemma.    Christ  HisOwr^^ 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.    Six  Lectures.    Second  Edition^ 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  dd. 

Our  Priests  and  their  Tithes.  By  a  Priest  of  the  Province  qW^ 
Canterbury.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  ^ 
"Westminster,  Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.  - 
Crown  8vo,  6j. 

PALMER,  the  late  miliam.—Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  &f.  6i 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brownlow,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Plates,  folio,  42^.,  or  wth 
Plain  Plates,  folio,  2$s, 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  Js,  6d.  each  volume. 

Sartor  Resartus.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  Poetical  "Works  of  John  Milton.    2  vols. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard. 
2  vols. 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  Sivift.  Selected  and 
edited,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Knglish  Opium  Eater. 

Reprinted  from  the  First  Edition.    Edited  by  Richard  GARNErr. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  ^Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift. 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  and 
Portrait. 

Knglish  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses.     Edited  by  Edmund 

GOSbE. 
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Lxxhment  Library — contintud. 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Myers. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D. 

The  Vicar  of  "Wakefield.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin 

DOBSON. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 

English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mark  Pattison. 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  Etched  Portrait  £rom  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  Works.    Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Cssays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
DoBSON.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poo's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Samboume. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowdbn.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death 
Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  A.  Kempis.  A 
revised  Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

Poems :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.    With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett  and  a 

Miniature  Frontispiece. 
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PARSLOE,  jos^p/i,— Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  Syg,  6f. 

PASCAL,  Blaise,— n:iie  Thoughts  of.  Translated  from  the  Text  d 
Auguste  Molinier,  by  C.  KSGAN  Paul.  Large  crown  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment  antique,  oi 
cloth,  I2f. ;  vellum,  1 51.    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

PA  TON,  W,  ^.— Down  the  Islands.  A*  Voyage  to  the  Caribbees. 
With  Illustration.     Medium  8vo,  idr.  ' 

PAUL,  C.  KegttH. — Biographical  Sketches,  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  yx.  6d. 

PEARSON,  Rev.  5".— "Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
smd  Women.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

PENRICE,  Major  ^^Arablc  and  KngUsh  Dictionary  of  the 
Koran.    410,  21  j. 

PESCHEL,  Dr.  Oscar.—Tlie  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  Second  Edition.  Lazge  crown 
8vo,  gs, 

P/DGEON,  />.— An  engineer's  Holiday ;  or.  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long,  o^  to  o^.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

Old  "World  Questions  and  Neixr  "World  Ansmrers.  Second 
Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

Plain  Thoughts  for  Men.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  Forester  s 
Hall,  Clerkenwell,  during  mt  London  Mission,  1884.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  IS.  6d ;  paper  covers,  is, 

PLOWRIGHT,  C.  A— The  British  Uredlne»  and  UstUaglneae. 
With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  lOf.  6d, 

PRICE,  Prof.  Bonamy.  —  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Kconomy.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  5^. 

Prig's  Bede :  the  Venerable  Bede,  Expur^ted,  Expounded,  and  Ex- 
posed.    By  *•  The  Prig."    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  3/.  td, 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  {Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cor- 
TERiLL,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A,  Eighth  Edition, 
I  V9l.,  15J. 
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Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Good- 
hart,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns. 
Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.,  9J.  each. 

Leviticus.  Bv  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.6.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.     Fourth  Edition.     15/. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
PROUT,  M.A.>  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.     15J. 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  D.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.  Fourth 
edition.     15^. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  de 
PRESSENS^,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A. ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer^  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.     I2J.  6^. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  J.  MoRisoN,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson,  M.A.    Fifth  Edition,     icu.  6</. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Dale.     Sixth  Edition.     ly. 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LLB.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  de  Pressens^,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart.    Fifth  Edition.     15J. 

1  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LLB. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.*,  Rev.  F.  Whitfield, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Glover.     151. 

Bzra,  Nehemiah,  and  Ksther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A,  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prot  R.  A.  Redford,  LLB.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddib, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
EXELL,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition,     i  vol.,  I2J.  &/. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The — continued, 

Isaiah.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A., 
Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev,  R.  Tuck,  B.A.  Second 
Edition.    2  vols.,  15J.  each. 

Jeremiah.  (Vol.  I.)  By  the  Rev.  Canon  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.  With  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.  A.,  Rer. 
A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite, 
B.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.    Third  Edition.     ly. 

Jeremiiah  (Vol.  II.)  and  lamentations.  By  Rev.  Canon  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A,     15J. 

Hosea  and  Joel.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  J.  Given,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
With  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
A.  Rowland,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  C.  Jerdan,  M.A.,  LL.R, 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  D.D.     15^. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.     (iVJw  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field. With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  ProC 
J.  J.  Given,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A. 
Rowland,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir,  and  Rev.  R.  Green. 
Fifth  Edition.     2  vols.,  los.  td,  each. 

St.  John.  By  Rev.  Prof.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  T.  Croskery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof  J.  R. 
Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  B.  Thomas, 
Rev.  G.  Brown.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.     i^s.  each. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weli^ 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B., 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.,  lOr.  6d.  each. 

1  Corinthians.    By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.    With 

Homilies  by  Rev.  Bx-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. 
J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A,  Rev.  E.^  Hurndall,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  Bremner,  B.D. 
Fourth  Edition.     15;. 

2  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Prebendary  E.  Huxtable,  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David 
Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Croskery,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.     21s. 
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Cphesians,  Philipplans,  and  Colossians.  By  the  Rev.  Prof. 
W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  Rev.  B.  C.  Caffin,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  G. 
G.  FiNDLAY,  B.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  D.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev. 
W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  T.  Croskery,  D.D.,  Rev. 
E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  Canon  Vernon  Hutton,  and 
Rev.  U.  R.  Thomas,  D.D.     Second  Edition.     2ij. 

Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  By  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Rev.  Dr.  Gloag  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bales. 
With  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Caffin,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  T.  Croskery,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  D.  Thomas, 
D.D.     1 5  J. 

Hebre^ws  and  James.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Barm  by,  D.D.,  and  Rev 
Prebendary  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  M.A.  With  Homiletics  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Jerdan,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  Rev.  Prebendary  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson.  And  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  Rev.  C.  New, 
Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Bright,  Rev.  T.  F.  Lockyer, 
B.A.,  and  Rev.  C.  Jerdan,  M.A.,  LL.B.    Second  Edition.    15J. 

PUSEYy  /?r.— Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

QUEKETT,  Rev,  fV.^My  Sayings  and  Doings.  W^ith  Remi- 
niscences of  my  Life.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  iSs, 

RANKE^  Leopold  v<w.— Universal  History.  The  oldest  Historical 
Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero. 
Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

RENDELLy  J,  M. — Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira.  With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.  Fcap. 
8vo,  \5,  dd, 

REVELLy  IV.  /^— Ethical  Forecasts.    Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d, 

REYNOLDS,  Rev,  J,  Jr.— The  Supernatural  in  Nature.  A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Demy  8vo,  141. 

The   Mystery  of    Miracles.    Third    and    Enlarged    Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  df. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Universe  our  Common  Faith.  Demy 
8vo,  i\s. 

The  World  to  Come :  Immortality  a  Physical  Fact.  Crown 
8vo,  6j. 

RIBOT,  Prof,  7:4.— Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  of  iU  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  Second  Edition, 
Large  crown  8vo,  9J, 
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RIVINGTON,  Z«>&^.— Authority,  or  a  Plain  Reason  for  Join- 
ing  the  Church  of  Rome.    Crown  8va,  31.  6^. 

ROBERTSON,  The  late  Rev,  F.  W„  M,A.—lAt^  and  I-etters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 
I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  'js,  6d. 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s, 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 
Sermons.    Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6(f.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3^.  M. 

Notes  on  Genesis.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo, 
31.  6</. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Cpistles  to  the 
Corinthians.    A  New  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  51. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.  A  New 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

An  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."  (Dedicated 
by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcap.  8vo,  2s, 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  GoTTHOLD  Ephraim  Lessing.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 

•#♦  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 
can  be  had,  2s,  dd, 

ROGERS,  ^f^iV/wiw.— Reminiscences.  Compiled  by  R.  H.  Haoden. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

ROMANES,  G.  7.  — Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  With  a 
Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.iLs. 
Demy  8vo,  12s, 

ROSMINI  SERB  ATI,  Aniomo,^'LM%.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lockhart. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.     With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  izf. 

ROSS,  7a«^/.— Italian  Sketches.  With  14  full-page  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo,  7j.  6d, 

RULE,  Martin,  M.A,  —  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anseltn, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Britains.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  32J. 

SAVER Y,  C,  ^.— The  Church  of  England;  an  Historical 
Sketch.    Crown  8vo. 

SA  YCE,  Rev,  Archibald  Henry, — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.    2  vols.     Second  Edition.    Large  post  8vo,  21s, 

SCOONES,  W,  Batiste.— Four  Centuries  of  Knglish  Letters : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large 
crown  Sto,  6s, 
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SEYMOURy  W,  Digby,  C-C*.,— Home  Rule  and  State  Supre- 
macy.   Crown  8vo,  31 6</. 

Shakspere's  Works,  The  Avon  Edition,  12  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
i&r. ;  in  cloth  box,  2IJ.  ;  bound  in  6  vols.,  cloth,  151. 

Sliakspere's  "Works,  an  Index  to.  By  Evangeline  O'Connor. 
Crown  8vo,  ^s, 

SHELLEY,  Percy  Bysshi,—^\i^.  By  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D. 
2  vols.     With  Portraits.     Demy  8vo,  361. 

SHILLITO,  Rev,  557j^^.--'Womianhood  :  its  Duties,  TemptatioD" 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  y,  6d, 

Sbooting,  Practical  Hints  on.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Shot  Gun 
and  its  Management.  By  "20  Bore."  With  55  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  12s, 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorized  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  "  Memorials  of  Amalie  von 
Lasaulx."    Cheap  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  4^.  6d, 

SJCINNER,  James,— K  Memoir.    By  the  Author  of  "Charles  Lowder." 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon   Carter,  and    Portrait. 
Large  crown,  7^.  6d, 
•^*  Al^  a  cheap  Edition.    With  Portrait.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  3x.  td, 

SMEATON,  D.  Maekenzte.  —  The  Loyal  Karens  of  Burma. 
Crown  8vo,  4s,  6d, 

SMITH,  Edward,  M,D,,  LL,B.,  /^/?. 5".— Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

SMITH,  L,  ^.— The  Music  of  the  IVaters :  Sailor's  Chanties 
and  Working  Songs  of  the  Sea.    Demy  8vo. 

Spanish  Mystics.     By  the  Editor  of  "  Many  Voices."    Crown  8vo,  5j. 

Specimens  of  English  Prose  Style  from  Malory  to  Ma- 
caulay.  Selected  and  Annotated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  parchment  antique  or  cloth,  izr. ;  vellum,  15^. 

Stray  Papers  on  Education,  and  Scenes  from  School  life.  By  B.  H. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  y,  6d, 

STREATFEILD,  Rev,  G.  5'.,i!/;^.— Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes. 
Large  crown  8vo,  'js.  6d, 

STREC/CER-  fVISLICENClS.— Organic  Chemistry.  Translated  and 
Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D.,  and  A.  J.  Green  A  way,  F.I.C.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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Suakin,  1885 ;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  this  year.    By  an 
Officer  who  was  there.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  zs,  6d. 

SC/LLY,    James^    -^/.-^^.-—Pessimisxn  :    a  History   and    a  Criticism. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  \\s. 

SWANWICK^  Anna, — An  Utopian  Dream,  and  ho^vir  it  may 
be  Realized.    Fcap.  8vo,  u, 

SWEDENBORG,  Eman.—iye  Cultu  et  Amore  Del  ubl  Agltur 
de  Tellurls  ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  turn  de  Pri- 
mogeniti  Seu  Adami  Nativitate  Infantla,  et  Axnore. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

On  the  "Worship  and  I-ove  of  God.  Treating  of  the  Birth 
of  the  E^rth,  Paradise,  and  the  Abode  of  Living  Creatures. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin.     Cro\i-n  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

Prodromus  Philosophiae  Ratiocinantis  de  Inflnito, 
et  Causa  Finall  Creationis  ;  deque  Mechanismo  Opcra- 
tionis  Animae  et  Corporis.  Edidit  Thomas  Muilray  Gorman, 
M.  A.     Crown  8vo,  71. 6d, 

TACITUS,— TYie  Agricola.    A  Translation.    Small  crown  8vo,  2j.  6d, 

TARRING^  C,  7.— A  Practical  Klementary  Turkish  Grammar. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

TAYLOR,  ffuiA.—The  Morality  of  Nations.  A  Study  in  the 
Evolution  of  Ethics.     Crown  Svo,  dr. 

TA  YZOR,  Rev.  Canon  Isaac,  LLJ),—TYie  Alphabet.  An  Account  of 
the  Origin  and  Development  of  Letters.  With  numerous  Tables 
and  Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  3dr. 

Leaves  from  an  Kgyptian  Note-book.    Crown  Svo. 

TAYLOR,  ytremy.— The  Marriage  Ring.  With  Preface,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  Edited  by  Fkancis  Bcrdett  Money  Coutts. 
Small  crown  Svo,  2s,  6d. 

TAYLOR,  Rtynell,  CJB,,  C,S,L  A  Biography.  By  E.  Gambiee 
Parry.     With  Portait  and  Map.     Demy  Svo,  14/. 

TAYLOR,  5W//<r.  —  Profit  Sharing  between  Capital  and 
Liabour.  To  which  is  added  a  Memorandum  on  the  IndustriaJ 
Partnership  at  the  Whitwood  Collieries,  by  Archibald  and 
Henry  Briggs,  with  remarks  by  Seduty  Taylor.    Crown  Svo, 

THOM,  7.  iKawfttow*.— Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Two  Series.     Crown  Svo,  71.  6S.  each. 

THOMPSON,  Sir  ^.— Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  ajad  AcUvity. 
Fcap.  Svo,  doth,  \s.  6d,  ;  paper  coiveB,  Lr. 

TIDMAN,  Paul  /".—Money  and  Labour,     u.  6£ 
TODHUNTER,  Dr.  7.— A  Study  of  Shelley.    Cxova  Sto,  7j;. 
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TOLSTOI,  Count  Z>tf.— Christ's  Christianity.  Translated  from  the 
Russian.     Large  crown  8vo,  ^s,  6tL 

TRANT,  William,— Tv^de  Unions ;  Their  Origin,  Objects,  and 
££flcacy.    Small  crown  8vo,  is,  6d, ;  paper  covers,  is, 

TRENCH,  The  late  R.  C,  Archbishop,— Ij&lXeTS  and  Memorials. 
By  the  Author  of  "Charles  Lowder."  With  two  Portraits. 
2  vols.     8vo,  2lS, 

Notes  on  the  Parables  of  Our  LiOrd.  Fourteenth  Edition. 
8vo,  I2X.     Cheap  Edition,  7/.  6d, 

Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Xx)rd.  Twelfth  Edition. 
8vo,  I2J.    Cheap  Edition,  7x.  6</. 

Studies  in  the  Gospels.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised.    8vo,  lor.  6d, 

Brief  Thoughts  and  Meditations  on  Some  Passages  in 
Holy  Scripture.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6J. 

Synonyms  of  the  Neixr  Testament.  Tenth  Edition,  En 
larged.     8vo,  I2s, 

Sermons  Neiv  and  Old.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

^IKTestminster  and  other  Sermons.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Neixr  Testament. 
Second  Edition.     8vo,  'js. 

Commentary  on  the  Kpistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in 
Asia.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     8vo,  &r.  6d, 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  An  Exposition  drawn  from  the 
Writings  of  St.  Augustine,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Merits  as  an 
Interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged.  8vo, 
lOf.  6d, 

Shipwrecks  of  Faith.  Three  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  May,  1867.     Fcap.  8vo,  2j.  Sd, 

lectures  on  Mediaeval  Church  History.  Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Lectures  delivered  at  Queen's  College,  London.  Second 
Edition.    8vo,  12s, 

Knglish,  Past  and  Present.  Thirteenth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Improved.     Fcap.  8vo,  51. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  Twentieth  Edition,  Revised. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5j. 

Select  Glossary  of  Cngllsh  Words  Used  Formerly  in 
Senses  Different  from  the  Present.  Sixth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo,  $/. 

Proverbs  and  Their  Lessons.  Seventh  Edition,  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  4f. 

Poems.  Collected  and  Arranged  anew.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  7/  64I, 
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TRENCH^  The  lati  R.  C,  Archbishops-Continued, 

Poems.    Library  Edidon.     2  vols.     Small  crown  8vo,  lOf. 

Sacred  Latin  Poetry.  Cl^efly  Lyrical,  Selected  and  Arranged 
for  Use.    Third  Edition,  G>rrected  and  Improved.    Fcap.  8vo,  7;. 

A  Hoiisehold  Book  of  Knglish  Poetry.  Selected  and 
Arranged,  with  Notes.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Extra  fcap. 
8voJ  5J.  (id. 

An  Kssay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Galderon.    With 

Translations  from  his  "Life's  a  Dream"  and  "Great  Theatre  ol 
the  World."  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo,  5j.  td, 

Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany,  and  other  Lectures 
on  the  Thirty  Years'  "War.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  4J. 

Plutarch :  his  Life,  his  Lives,  and  his  Morals.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo,  3^.  (id. 

Remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  Richard  Trench.  Being  Selec- 
tions from  her  Journals,  Letters,  and  other  Papers.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue.     With  Portrait.    8vo,  6j. 

TUTHILL^  C.  A,  /^—Origin  and  Development  of  Christian 
Dogma.    Crown  8vo. 

TWINING^  Louisa, — "Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management 
during  T-wenty-Five  Years.    Small  crown  8vo,  2j. 

Two  Centuries  of  Irish  History.  By  various  Writers.  Edited  by 
Prof.  J.  Bryce.     Demy  8vo. 

VALcPEREMAO,  Rev,  J,  /'.—The  Serpent  of  Kden.  A  Philo- 
logical and  Critical  Essay.     Crown  8vo,  4J.  dd, 

y/CARY,  J,  Ful/ord,~-Sa.ga.  Time.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
7s,  6d, 

VOLCKXSOM^  E,  W,  v.— Catechism  of  Klementary  Modern 
Chemistry.    Small  crown  8vo,  3^. 

WALPOLE,  Chas,  George,— K  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain. 
With  5  Maps  and  Appendices.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Words  of  Jesus  Christ  taken  from  the  Gospels.  Small  crown 
8vo,  2x.  6d, 

WARD,  Wilfrid,— The  "Wish  to  Believe,  A  Discussion  Concern- 
ing  the  Temper  of  Mind  in  which  a  reasonable  Man  should 
undertake  Religious  Inquiry.     Small  crown  8vo,  51. 

WARD,  WtUiam  Georre,  Ph.D.—KsssLys  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Theism.  Edited,  with  aa  Introductioa,  by  Wili^rid  Ward. 
2  vols.     Demy  8to,  2Ij. 
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^^^^TERy  7.  fT.— An  Old  Shropshire  Oak.    2  toIs.    Demy  8vo, 

^^-^Z^MORE,  FrtdericJk.—rhe  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  lilustrations.     Post  8to,  7x.  6cf.  ^ 

'^'^TTMANy  Sidney. — Conventional  Cant :  its  Results  and  Remedy. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

^^^ITNEY,  Prof,  WiUiam  Z?iw^;i/.  —  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  jj.  td, 

^^-^ITWORTHy  George  CHfford.^Kn  Anglo-Indian  Dictionary : 
a  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  English,  and  of  such  English 
or  other  Non- Indian  Terms  as  have  obtained  special  meanings  in 
India.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  I2s, 

^^ILSON,  Mrs,  R.  K—The  Christian  Brothers.  Their  Origin  and 
Work.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Ven. 
Jean  Baptiste,  de  la  Salle.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

'^OLTMANN,  Dr,  Alfred,  and  WOERMANN,  Dr,  Air/.— History 
of  Painting.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Painting  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  2%s, ; 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  30J.  Vol.  II.  The  Painting  of  the 
Renascence.     42J. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  45^. 

^OUMANS,  Edward  Z.,  M,D,—K  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on 
the  Basis  of  the  New  System.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

YOUMANS,  Eliza  ^.— First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to 
Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.  With  300 
Engravings.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  zs,  6d, 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCIENTIFIO    SERIES. 

I.  Forms  of  "Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and  Glaciers. 

By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With  25  Illustrations.     Ninth 
Edition.     5^. 

II.  Physics  and   Politics ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  the 

Principles  of  **  Natural  Selection  "  and  **  Inheritance  "  to  Political 
Society.    By  Walter  Bagehot.     Eighth  Edition.     5^. 

III.  Foods.     By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Ninth  Edifion.     5;. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of  their  Relation.     By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.     5/. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.      By  Herbert   Spencer.      Thirteenth 

Edition.     5^. 
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VL  The  Conservation  of  Knergy.     By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A., 
LX..D.,  F.R.S.     With  14  Illustrations.     Seventh  Edition.     55. 

VII.  Animal  I^ocomotion  ;  or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying.    By 

T.   B.    Pettigrew,  M.D.,   F.R.S.,  etc.     With  130  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     5/. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease.    By  Henry  Maudsley, 

M.D.    Fourth  Edition.     51. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.     By  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke.    V^th  31 

Illustrations.     Ninth  Edition.     5J. 

X.  The  Science  of  Lavir.    By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.    Sixth  Edition. 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Loco- 

motion.    By   Professor  E.   J.   Marey.     With   117   Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     5^. 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism.    By  Professor 

Oscar  Schmidt.     With  26  Illustrations.     Seventh  Edition.     5^. 

XIII.  The  History  of   the  Conflict  between   Religion   and 

Science.     By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Twentieth  Edition. 

XIV.  Fungi :  their  Nature,  Influences,  and  Uses.     By  M.  C.  Cooke, 

M.A.,  LL.D.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  A,  F.L.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     51. 

XV.  The  Chemistry  of    Light  and    Photography.      By  Dr. 

Hermann  Vogel.     With  100  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.     5^. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language.    By  Professor  William 

Dwight  Whitney.     Fifth  Edition.     5^. 

XVII.  Money   and   the    Mechanism    of   exchange.    By  W. 

Stanley  Jevons,  M. A.,  F.R.S.     Eighth  Edition.     51. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With  a  General  Account  of  Physical 
Optics.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  188  Illustrations  and  a 
Table  of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lithography.     Fourth  Edition.     5  j. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates.     By  P.  J.  Van  Beneden. 

With  83  Illustrations.     Third  Edition,     y. 

XX.  On   Fermentation.      By  Professor  Schiitzenberger.      With  28 

Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     5^. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.     By  Professor  Bernstein.      With 
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SHAKSPERE'S  WORKS. 

THE  PARCHMENT  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

In  12  volumes  Ekevir  Svo.,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  parchment  or  cloth,  price  ^3  lax., 
or  in  vellum,  price  £a,  10s. 

The  set  of  13  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  strong  cloth 
box,  price  £3  ijs,,  or  with  an  oak  hanging  shelf,  ^3  i8s. 


SOME   PRESS  NOTICES. 

".  .  .  There  is,  perhaps,  no  edition  inwhich  Ihe  wotlt5  of  Shakspere 
can  be  read  ia  such  luxury  of  type  and  qniet  distinction  of  form  as  this, 
and  we  warmly  recommend  \l.— Pall  Mall  Gaatlt. 

"  For  elegance  of  form  and  bcaaty  of  typography,  no  edition  of 
Shakspere  hitherto  published  has  excelled  the  'Parchment  Library 
Edition.'  .  .  .  Thejj  are  in  the  strictest  sense  pocket  volumes,  yet  the 
type  is  bold,  and,  being  on  fine  while  hand -made  paper,  can  hardly  tar 
the  weakest  of  sight.  The  print  is  judiciously  connned  to  the  text,  notes 
heingmore  appropriate  to  library  editions.  The  whole  will  be  comprised 
in  the  cream-coloured  parchment  which  gives  the  name  to  the  series." 
—Daily  Neai. 

"  The  Parchment  library  Edition  of  Shakspere  needs  no  fiirther 
praise." — Saturday  Kmiew. 

Just  published.    Price  51. 
AN  INDEX  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 


0  notable  passages  and  significaaC 
plays;  gei^raphical  names  and  h 
characters  and  sketches  of  important 
of  allusions  and  obscure  and  obsolett 


incidents ;   mention  of  all 
together  with  explanations 
and  phrases. 
By  EVANGELINE   M.   O'CONNOR. 


London  :  Kegan  Pai;l,  Titt 


&  Co.,  I,  Paternoster  Square. 


SHAKSPERE'S  WORKS. 
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volumes,  cloth,  i8j.,  or  bound  in  6  volumes,  15^. 

The  set  of  12  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  cloth  box, 
price  21^.,  or  bound  in  Roan,  Persian,  Crushed  Persian 
Levant,  Calf,  or  Morocco,  and  enclosed  in  an  attractive 
leather  box  at  prices  from  31J.  6rf,  upwards. 


SOME   PRESS  NOTICES. 

"  This  edition  will  be  useful  to  those  who  want  a  good  text,  well  and 
clearly  printed,  in  convenient  little  volumes  that  will  slip  easily  into  aif 
overcoat  pocket  or  a  traveliing-bag." — St.  fama's  CaiiUi. 

"  We  know  no  prettier  edition  of  Shaltspere  for  the  price." — Acadtmy. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  ut  edition  of  Shakspere  of  convenient 
size  and  low  price,  without  either  notes  or  introductions  of  any  sort  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  reader." — Saturday  Jieview. 

"  It  is  eiquisite.  Each  volume  is  handy,  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
in  eve^  way  lends  itself  to  the  taste  of  the  cultivated  student  of  Sbak- 


— Scotsman. 
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SHAKSPERE'S   WORKS. 

SPECIMEN  OF  TYPE. 


A  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VEXICE  Act  i 

Solar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  hann  a  wind  too  great  m^t  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew,  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  h^i-top  lower  than  her  liba 
To  loss  her  buiiaL    Sboidd  I  go  to  dnrdi 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straJ^t  of  dangefoot  locks. 
Which  touching  hut  my  gentk  ynmA*M  adc. 
Would  scatter  all  her  tfietM  on  the  itfcamt 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  eren  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?    Shall  I  hsTe  the  the  jght 
Tp  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thoo^t 
That  such  a  thing  becfaanc'd  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But  tell  not  me  :  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

An/,  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortnae  for  it» 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Sa/ar.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Anf,  Fie,  fie ! 

Solar.  Not  in  love  neither  ?    Then  let  us  say  you 
are  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry ;  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry. 
Because   you   are   not   sad.     Now,   by   two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag- piper  ; 
And  other  of  such  vinerar  aspect 
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